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SNOW WHITE 
AND ROSE RED 


“Let us eat the candy apple 
together for friendship'’s sake; 
said the peasant woman, cutting 
itintwo. Seeing her eat the 


: 7 half kept, Snow White felt no fear 
ca and bit into the half given her. 
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See Pages 30-31, 34-35 for Story of ‘“‘Snolv White and Rose Red’’ and Poster to Color 


Compare 
the Miessner 
with the piano 
in your school 


The Miessner will bring to every 
class a full rich piano accom- 
paniment—at a lower cost 








ERHAPS you have in the music room of your school a which causes the Miessner to need tuning less often. 


p large upright piano. We ask you to compare it point by 
point with the Miessner—for compactness, portability, 
beauty of tone, endurance and cost. 


Heavy and cumbersome, the old upright stands fixed in 
one spot, waiting for each successive class to 
march to it for the music hour. Time and at- 
tention are forfeited when a class is moved. 
And then, too, a teacher cannot project her per- 
sonality over the top of a piano which stands 
higher than her head. 


The Miessner is only 3 feet 7 inches high—so 
low that the teacher can look directly over it in- 
to the faces of her pupils while playing. It 
weighs only 384 pounds—so light that two 
small boys can move it from room to room, 
With the Miessner you no longer need a sep- 
arate music room. 

Miessner tone and endurance are both largely the result 
of a low-tension stringing. With from 31, to 5 tons less pull 
on Miessner strings than on those of a high upright, this 
little piano will outlast the larger instrument. It is this low 
tension which keeps the sound board from warping and 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





A lower cost for a greater value 


Consider the cost of the Miessner. Our reduced price to 
schools brings the Miessner cost lower than the cost of the 
- large upright. Of equal importance are the 

Miessner’s longer life and its less frequent tun- 

ing costs. And in addition, you may obtain the 

Miessner for your school—from the Miessner 

dealer in your locality—with convenient pay- 

ments scattered over a long period. 


This original small piano which is revolution- 
izing classroom music, will bring to every class 
at every music period the joy and the inspira- 
tion of a full rich piano accompaniment. This 
is the little piano which created such a sensa- 
tion at the N. EK. A. Convention. 


Try the Miessner for ten days 


More than two thousand teachers throughout the United States 
are voicing their enthusiastic appreciation for this little piano with 
the big tone. That you may assure yourself that the Miessner is the 
solution for your classroom music problem, and that you may com- 
pare it point by point with any other upright, we offer it to you fora 
ten-day free trial in your school. 





The Jackson Piano Company, 

124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 10-day 
trial offer, and special price to schools. 
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5 reasons why the Miessner is revolutionizing classroom music 


1. Visibility—-The teacher can look over its top while playing, and 
see every pupil in the room. 


2. Portability—Two small boys can move it from room to room. 


3. Durability—Low tension stringing puts less strain on sounding 
board. 


4. Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a grand. 
5. Low price—Costs less than an ordinary upright. 











The little piano with the big tone 


124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


© 1922, Jackson Piano Company 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
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You will find this booklet a 
gold mine of helpful material 





The 280 pages of this fascinating 
catalog, beautifully illustrated, lists 
over 1000 Victor Records, with de- 

scriptive notes, classified by subjects 
and use in various grades, 

The Victrola has become an in- 
dispensable servant of education, 
serving in the great province of 
Music, as well as in Literature, His- 
tory, Geography, Physical Education, 
Penmanship, ‘Typewriting, Ameri- 
canization, etc. 

No school is too remote for the | 
Victrola to bring the world’s cul- | 
ture to itsdoors. Can yourschool || 

afford to be without a Victrola, || 
serving daily in so many subjects? 


This Booklet is Free 


It is not a mere listing of records. It is 
a practical teaching handbook, used as a text 
in many classrooms. Ask any dealer in 
Victor products for a copy, or we shall be 
glad to send you one upon request. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


This trademark and the trademarked Camden, New Jersey 


word "Victrola” identify all our products, 
Look under the lid! Look on the label 2 ot 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COQ, 
Camden, N. J. 
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PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For | subscriptions 
in foreign countries, including Canada, add 30 
cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—AII subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address ard can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


May Forecast 


HE month that brings so 

many special days—among 

them May Day, Mothers’ 
Day, and Memorial Day—and that 
also brings Closing Day to many 
schools, finds us ready with enter- 
tainment material that will prove 
attractive for a variety of occasions. 
The plays offered will include 
“April Showers and May Flowers,” 
“The Spirit of the Springtime,” 
“Queen Mother,” and a delightful 
Mother Goose play by Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, “Mary’s Magic.” Be- 
sides these, there will be music, ex- 
ercises, and recitations. 

The May double-page poster will 
illustrate the fairy story of “The 
Frog Prince,” which will provide 
the subject also for the cover in 
colors. The Mother Goose toy, un- 
usually attractive, , will represent 
“Daffy- Down-Dilly.’ Mrs. Com- 
stock will take the wietnaes as her 
subject for “Little Four-Footed 
Friends,’ and Miss Cleaveland’s 
outline drawing of the Opossum 
will give children a fine model to 
trace and color. “Jimmie Chases 
Butterflies” will be the title of Mr. 
Lemos’s charming page of Progres- 
sive Drawing Cards. Another of 
Mr. Lemos’s pages that the young- 
sters will enjoy is “The Merry 
Racer,” which provides excellent 
material for educative seatwork. 
The picture study, Gainsborough’s 
“The Blue Boy,” will reproduce a 
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famous English portrait which has 
recently been purchased by an 
American for a fabulous sum. 

An article by Norine Connolly on 
“Wild Flowers” will be found full 
of helpful ideas. Miss Connolly 
shows how her pupils were taught 
to become interested in the wild 
flowers of their vicinity—to study 
them and talk and write about them. 
Vane Kendrick will tell about “Mak- 
ing the School Equipment Work” as 
it is done in a certain Illinois 
school. Mrs. McFarland will dis- 
cuss the islands of the Pacific and 
Daniel Chase will tell how to pre- 
pare for and arrange a state-wide 
physical ability contest. Another 
article that we are sure will be of 
large practical value because of its 
originality of method and the spe- 
cific program outlined is one on 
“Socialized Recitations in Techni- 
cal Grammar.” We can also prom- 
ise a handsomely illustrated travel 
article on Yosemite National Park. 

In connection with the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of 
Ulysses S. Grant, on April 27th, our 
readers will be glad to utilize the 
article and portrait to be found on 
page 45 of the present issue. 


Miss Bertha L. Swope wishes us to 
state that the health songs given in 
her articles in NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR in 
December and January last were writ- 
ten by pupils in Watertown, Mass., 
Miss Mary M. Higgins, principal. The 
source of the songs was not known to 
Miss Swope at the time of publication. 
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About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches. 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 in 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. 
16 Eskimo _Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches... 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. 

16 Pioneer Story ——T to Color, 6x9 inche 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........20¢ 


EERE 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbennet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks; 
Goldenrod ; Ivy; Squirrels ; ’Grapes; Rabbits; 
Birds; Tulip ; Lily; Dutch’ Boys; Pilgrims. 
New Child Li e Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Spread Eagle; Washington on Horse; 
Colonial Relics ; Flag; Uncle Sam; Bo Peep 
and her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ......20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Children; 
Easter; Animal; Flowers; Eskimos; 10 for 12c¢ 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL 7 
Diameter 3% inches... wigs ces 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 300 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 
or On Time, 100 for 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high...... 25c 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old_ Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant....$1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster.$1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 0z., 80c; 4 4 45c, 
No. 2, per Ib., $1.35; 8 0z., 75c; » 40c. 
No, 3 or 4, per "tb. $1. "30; 8 02z., 70¢; f: m4 40c. 
No. 5, per Ib., $1.15; 8 0z., 65c; 4 68. 35c. 
Raffia ‘natural, best grade, per Ib. ....ee0000d2e 
Colored Raffia, name color, 8 0Z. ....+..+++ 40c 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c; 8 oz. 25c 
Ome. Paper, 10 ft. x 20. in., name color per 
tbe: Posters: Flowers; Simple imon ; 
Beas Animals; Easter, same size. each 25c 
Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. 15c 
Toy Knitter, each 10c, | EDS FE 











PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
pene Aldine Phonic Cards. ok 
= 25 School Report Cards....15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, Ei 
700 words, per set...... 20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set.....05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
1S UTC ip language or gifts.......10c 
sina 12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 











language or gifts. oe 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
“atbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





parta’s BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. 
postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 


it is free with a go of supplies 
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Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila poems Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, Ib. 11¢; postage ext. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 0z., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets’ Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewin cards and for 
construction, 2 "lIbs., 85c. Same, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2000 Color Papers, 1x6, to ou chains. 35c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 lIbs., 00; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets; 4 Ib., 90c. Good Theme Paper, 
75 sheets, 1 Ib., 35, postage extra. 


Latta’s Economy. Paste, 7? pt, 1 ib. 25e3 
pint, 2 Ibs., 35c; qt., bs., 60c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib. 25c; postage extra. 


White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 lbs., 
20c; Dustless, 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.10; “Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 
Latta’s New Class Record Book 
for288 names, card bound....15c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 
SPS Oe ° errr o 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for . -85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 244x3%, inked 
ready to use 35c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle ...35c 
80 Asst. Rubber 
Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c 


e 
Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set ...00es25C 
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LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other — gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 


market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
lbs., price * 50. Pint 
Refill, 2  Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper,” medium quality, 8%x11, 
5 1bs., package, 500 sheets, roe: Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .. 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 








When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.2 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 


trace, with instructions...... 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1. 20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. . - $1.00 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
<= Brass Paper Fasteners, 
in., 20c; 34 in., 25c; 1 





Good Ticket Punch, round hole.. 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs... gues 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9. 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, and 
16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9. 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other — 


Plies with one of the 
subtract 35c from the 


School Century, 
Progressive Teacher, 1 


School Arts Magazine 
National Geographical 





| HOWTO: TEACH } 








All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


Norma] Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year..... 
1 year 


Kindergarten and First Grade... 
TCC CTT eT $3.00 


Seelev’s Question Book 
How to Teach the Pri. 
iw? Grades.. 
center, 
| Primary 


PRIMARY GRADES Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 









following and 
total. Try it, 


eecee +++ $2.00 


year.... 2. 
2.00 
Magazine 3.50 


- $1.45 
1 yr.$1.00 
Education or 

















Y% im, — Be: + | Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr.......$2.50 
IM. cccceceeed0C Everyday Pians, three WOMINUG, O60 veccrcicacses $1.50 
.25c Years Entertainment, ten volumes, set....e..++.%$ $1.00 
| Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
-48ce Normal Instructor, new or renewal.....scccoee $7.50 
186 Marion George Plan’ Books, one for each school month, 
| Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
.25c Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 
Printed Weaving Mats COMMON scHOOL _ 

Size 6%x61%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, BRANCHES IN A { Hughes’ ‘ 
printed on thick paper, to NUTSHELL, complete <I 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c¢ with questions er ) So neaen ae 

ANSWETS ceccceccccces 2Uc fh : a 
. Mats, Cut-Out New U. S, History Out- ; m yd ae 
Size 8x8, Construction line Book for Student f ie 
paper, assorted colors, or Teacher sontneene ede ea wee” | 
half-inch slits, all cut out Numeral Frame, each..85c }} oo ‘dys A 
and ready to weave, 20 Peg Board, each.......2 c LL baked | 
mats, with weavers....30c 599 Round Stepp BALE. ND 
500 Extra Weavers, like Pencils: Red’ Blue ot Lee i 
with Cut-out Mats....18c white, each .......e.6 7c tues ad 
20 sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c Six golosed pencils “4 > — 
12c; Goo ead Pencils, doz., 38c; edium 
sis oF se ie ens Quality, doz., 25c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c. 
lar ° 
ae tes Fs eee Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary New hans ary Number Cards for ‘Teacher 25c 

Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16¢ Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......26¢ 

Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18¢ 

Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c UBBER TYPE PRINTER— 

Mother Goose Sewing Cards..... ecescoec dee % in., with figures, ink, pad, 

Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards..........1l6c spacer, etc, 

Circus Friends Sewing Cards............16c fibre box, 3 

Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............l6c Ibs. ...$2.20 

Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.........16¢ postage not 

Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........20¢ paid. 

Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............2%¢ Capitals, % 

Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....‘20c inch, 1 Ib., 

e 6 re 

New Primary Language Cards ae 

96 drawings with name !-in h type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; postage extra, 
in print and_ script as Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
shown. Each card 2%2x3 paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, . -30c 
inches, printed alike on 


both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
/a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 














or first reader. See them ° 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 





The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 


Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils 

Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side 

print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 

3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 

3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 

544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils l6c 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 4 -inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils.. 

Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........50c 

New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 

Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 


.30c 


20c 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ....-+... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ........+++. 1.65 

. 
Paper Cuttirg 
ore -18¢ 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for geneots. 15¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color 6c 





J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs; 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s tsrown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 











50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, assorted....20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per « t. .20€ 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 
in book form, size 7x9 inches....seeeeeee2 5c 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 
ummm S°X Hygiene Books 
HERSELF Teaching Sex Hygiene... .65 
- mae Lierself; Himself, each...$1.35 
ORs The Man and the Woman 1.10 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
Meee Entertainment Books 
Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 
Normal Dialogue Book....40¢ 
Nine Successful Plays.....50¢ 
Excelsior Dialogues........40c 
Closing Day Exercises... .35« 
Primary Speaker.........+¢ 35c 
Interme: diat e Speaker...... 35c 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues............ $5¢ 
Fancy Drills and Marches........ccceeees 40c 
May Pole Exercises and Dances.......... 15e 
Catchy Comic Dialogues........cscseeeece 35¢ 
Baxter’s Choice Dialogues.....+«. eeccece 30¢ 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber 10¢ 
Gummed Stars; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; W itche s; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Sa inta 5 Holly ; Hearts; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a hox. Per 
box, 12c; five boxes for....50c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did 








= 
It is a new 
‘ | hook of 320 pages, in which 
|} hundreds of teachers tell of 
} original schoolroom devices 
{ that have proved to be suc- 
1 cessful, Price .....ccee 60c 
| Teach paper Folding....35¢ 
|| Teach Basket making...35¢ 
1} Ideal Domino Cards...21¢ 
Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 
i 10 Children of Other 
Ree Nations to Color....15¢ 
mame 8-inch Cloc!: Dial........25¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling...35c¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra, 


Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal.40c 
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New this year. Four beautiful floral designs 
of spring flowers, very appropriate for the 
closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily 
and violet are all represented in the strikingly 
life-like printing made possible by the modern 
off-set process. The covers are of highest 
quality kid finished stock. ‘The inside pages 
are printed on white antique paper and in ad- 
dition to appropriate verses there are blank 
pages ‘where may be printed the name of your 
school, the board of education, names of pupils, 
etc. 

The quality of workmanship and harmoni- 
ous design of this booklet has never been ex- 
celled by us at anywhere near the price, It is 
our latest design and cannot but please. 

The price is $1.60 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 10 cents for each additional one without 
photo. 

With your photo reproduced the price is 
$1.95 per dozen and 13 cents for each one in 
excess of 12. 


President Souvenir 





School 


Souvenir 





Whether on the tented field 
Orin the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for mon to dix 


is where he dies for man 
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The above reproduction will give you an 
accurate idea of what is sought. In this sou- 
venir we aim to provide a variety of selec- 
tions, combined with a plan which permits 
quantity production, so that the purchaser 
may be suited in quality and price. On this 
souvenir you may have a picture of our new 
President, or ex-President Wilson. Be sure 
and specify which you desire. The souvenir 
is made of fine quality white bristol, front in 
colors and gold, to which the back card is 
fastened with a neatly tied silk ribbon. Back 
ecard has space for usual printing of name of 
school, pupils, teacher, etc. 


Price $1.25 for first dozen and &c for each 
additional one. No orders at less than dozen 
rates. 


Imperial Art Series 


White covers with 
flowers in natural 
colors and titles in 
gold, 4% x6%, 16 
pages of heavy 
enameled paper, 
beautifully printed in 
colors and interspers- 
ed with flowers in 
natural colors, a re- 
velation for beauty 
and economy in price. 





These are. the 


titles: “Gems from 
Longfellow,” “Gems 
from Whittier,” 


“Gems from Riley,” 
“Gems from Shakes- 

















peare,”’ “Gems from 
Tennyson,” “‘Gems from Eugene Field.’ ‘‘Pan- 
sies for Thoughts,’ “Friendship Thoughts,” 
“Violets to, Greet You,” ‘“Forget-Me-Nots.” 


Publisher's price 25c. Our price, 20c each. 


| Popular School Souvenirs | 


At Pre-War Prices 


It is with pleasure that we announce the reduction of our Souvenir prices to pre-war levels, 
and we can assure you that the same high standards which have always distinguished Wilcox 
Souvenirs have been maintained in spite of the reduction. Thirty years at the business have 
taught us how to handle your orders quickly, efficiently and carefully. Every order is mailed 
within twenty-four hours of its receipt. Our proof readers are trained to prevent annoying 
mistakes in spelling names. Write your copy plainly, underscoring u and e. 

We offer the widest selection and the largest experience in the souvenir business. Present 
one of our booklets to each of your pupils on the last day of school—they will delight both 
you and your pupils and be a lasting memento of your thoughtfulness and influence. 

Read carefully the description of each souvenir. It tells you the data to be furnished for 


printing. 


No orders calling for special printing filled for less than one dozen. ‘ 
Special Discount—When two or more teachers send us their orders together, we will allow 


a discount of 10 per cent on all orders. 


Envelopes in which to enclose your souvenirs 10c per dozen. 

A Free Sample of any souvenir except Imperial Art Series on receipt of a two cent stamp. 

N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each additional name. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names printed and order but 
13 souvenirs you should add 12 cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies to all 


souvenirs. 





New Gem Souvenir 
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The New Gem souvenir is an innovation 
in this line which will please a large num- 
her of teachers who are looking for some- 
thing slightly out of the ordinary. The size 
is about 4x8 inches and the front card con- 
sists of several realistic floral designs em- 
bossed in colors. The second card contains 
gems of thought reprinted from famous 
authors. These are tied with a silk ribbon. 

Arranged this way the price for the sou- 
venir is $1.25 per dozen and 8c for each 
additional one, 

In a more elaborate form this souvenir 
may have in addition to the “Gem” card, a 
second back card on which may be printed 
the usual matter consisting of pupils’ names, 
name of school, etc. 

Made up this way the price is $2.00 per 
dozen and 14c for each additional one. 

Or the card with pupils’ names may be 
used in place of the “Gem” card and the 
“Gem” card omitted. Arranged this way 


the price is $1.75 for the first dozen and 12c 
for each souvenir above the dozen, 


Wilcox Series 





All the souvenirs in this series are made 
from finest quality art mountings. The back 
board is a rich sepia color and the top sheet 
is white ripple or linen finish. The top sheet 
contains an open panel through which is 
seen a beautiful landscape or other picture 
in full colors. 

There are several designs. No _ special 
printing is possible on these. Price 8c each. 


Easter Goods 
Write for our complete price list 
of Easter Cards, Booklets, Post 
Cards, etc., now ready. 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one-half the actual 
size. We copy any photograph you send, 
will return it to you uninjured. The copy 
will be as good as the original, but do not 
expect a clear first class picture to be made 
from a dim or faded one. Send the best 
photo you have. There are two cards of 
heavy buff, ripple finish mountboard tied 
with silk tassels. The second card contains 
the usual printing of the names of the school 
or number of district, place, date, the name 
of teacher, school oflicers and pupils. 

Cost—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.75 for the 
first dozen or less. Additional ones 12c each. 


Old Home Souvenir 























Attractive scenery card ‘which makes a 
beautiful wall ornament. The color scheme 
is green with the names of the pupils in 
green ink in the panel. The ribbon is silk. 
An especially good bargain at the price. 
$1.25 per doz. and 8c for each additional one. 


Blue Bird 








Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and beau- 
tiful and is considered one of the finest school 
souvenirs ever made. The cover is printed by 
the off-set process and denotes the little school 
house in the distance near which are circling 
the blue birds, symbols of joy and happiness. 
A path or roadway leads away from the school 
house and the blue birds flit out of the design 
towards a verse at the bottom of the page. 
The usual printing, names of pupils, teacher, 
school, date, etc., on inside pages. ' 

The insert is printed on beautiful ‘white 
stock in blue ink which exactly matches the 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert and 
cover are fastened together with a harmoniz- 
ing cord and silk tassel. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 

The price is $1.50 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 10c for each one in excess of 12, This 
souvenir may be had with a photograph on the 
inside cover at $1.90 per dozen and 13c for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Closing Day Booklet No. 1 





CLOSING DAY BOOKLET NO. 1—Two , 
cards tied together with ribbon. There are | 
more than a score of different designs used 
for the first card, making a very pleasing as- 
sortment. On the second card is printed a 
short poem, selected with special reference to 
its appropriateness for the purpose. There is 
also a blank line ‘where the name of the teach- 
er can be written. The two cards tied together 
with ribbon make a very neat little gift from 
teacher to pupil............... esee--6e each 


Closing Day Booklet No. 2 











CLOSING DAY BOOKLET NO. 2—These 
also consist of two cards tied with ribbon but 
they are larger and finer than Closing Day 
Booklet No. 1. The second card has an appro- 
priate poem and a blank line where the name 
of the teacher can be written. This is part:c- 
ularly good value and is proving immense'y 
popular. It was intended for a 10c card, but 
we are making them in such large quantities 
that we have decided to cut the price to 8c each. 





JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Department 4, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 
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Can Classroom Hours be Made the 


Most Interesting in Any Childs Life? 


How a new encyclopedia answers the need that teachers and educators have always felt 
for a REAL children’s encyclopedia---one that was up-to-date, accurate, interesting, and 
based upon modern methods of making school hours the most fascinating part of the 


child’s life. 


HAT is the spark that sets a class afire with 
W ners? It is when the children themselves 

feel that they too are contributing some- 

thing to classroom work. The most modern 
methods of education are based on this plan. The 
teacher draws out of the child all his diffidence and 
gets him to develop his own ideas and to gather 
together information on subjects in which he is in- 
terested. 

And now has come to teachers and educators 
something for which they always realized there was 
un acute need—a real encyclopedia for children. 
Not only does it measure up to their ideals as to 
accuracy and comprehensiveness but it also fits in 
with the most modern successful educational meth- 
ods, such as socialized recitation and project prob- 
lem methods. 


Every Word Written Since 
the World War 


Three years ago it was determined that children 
should have a real encyclopedia. Nothing seemed 
to measure up to the requirements of the leading 
educators consulted with. First it was decided that 
the new work must be alphabetically arranged. It 
must be up-to-date and accurate in its every depart- 
ment. It must be extensively pictured and engross- 
ingly interesting. And it must fit in with the child’s 
school life under the most modern methods of edu- 
cation, 

Three years ago this work was started. To-day 
itis done. $450,000 was spent just to assemble the 
material.and prepare the encyclopedia for the press, 





Pictured 


JOMPTON; . 


Many of our foremost educators prepared the work 
realizing that the time had come for children to 
have the kind of encyclopedia teachers and educa- 
tors knew was needed. It was not to be just an- 
other encyclopedia traveling merely on the prestige 
of educators who had lent their endorsement. The 
Editor-in-Chief, Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the 
University of Minnesota, and the Managing Editor, 
Samuel Bannister Harding, well-known writer and 
professor of history, established offices from which 
to direct the preparation of this new encyclopedia. 
Assisting them in assembling the material were 
many foremost educators, such as Lotus D. Coff- 
man, William Lyon Phelps, John M. Coulter, and 
many others. 

One half million pictures were collected from all 
over the world from which the editors made their 


And how you can have the whole set sent to you on free examination. 


selections. The old encyclopedic style was dis- 
carded entirely. Yet no effort was made to ‘write 
down” to the child but rather to make it so fasci- 
natingly interesting that it would advance the 
child’s mind without his realizing it. 

This is the only encyclopedia written wholly, 
every word of it, since the end of the World War. 
In its eight volumes is covered clearly and thor- 
oughly every field of the world’s knowledge. It is 
not a revision. It is not a modernization of an old- 
er work. It is not pieced together from other ma- 
terial. Its use in the school will enable the child to 
get for himself, interestingly and completely, an 
accurate grasp of any subject in which he is inter- 
ested. And now that this is so important a part in 
the school work of today Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia becomes practically indispensable. 





FREE EXAMINATION of Complete Set 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 





Knowing that no words of ours or mere sample 
pages could do full justice to Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia we are, for a short time, making this 
remarkable offer to teachers. Without cost or ob- 
ligation of any kind we want to send you a com- 
plete set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

In our opinion this is the only way to show you 
fully just what Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
can mean to you. We want 
you to see how it is educa- 
tionally motivated, how it 
will be of daily help in your 
school work, and how it fits 
right in with socialized reci- 
, tation and the project prob- 
‘/ em method of teaching. 

a The coupon below explains 
just what this offer means 
to you. You have only to 
fill in this coupon and a new 
complete set of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia will 











be sent for your free examination. You incur no 
obligation to buy. All that we ask is that you ex 
amine it carefully for your own information, Mail 
the coupon at once and see whether this wonderful 
new encyclopedia does not measure up to your ideas 
as to what a child’s encyclopedia really should be. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Dept. 54, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 

Dept. 54, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me for free examinaticn a complete 
new set of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. This request ob 


ligates me in no ‘way whatever and if I wish IT may send the set 
Lack at your expense as soon as [ have examined it. I want to 
see if you are right in saying that this is the greatest child's 


encyclopedia ever prepared, 


BANE: 6.6 io 8 odcce oe deeeHes Keane 60 sees ieusteecnseees 


School..... weceeeeeee Principal 

































Flags, Large Framed 
Pictures, Pencil 
Sharpeners 


=\. For Your 
= School 
FREE 































































































Wonderful Offers! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, 
One Gross of our Special! Metal 
Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils 


| to be sold by the pupils of the school at 


Five Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably 
inseribed—‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” Af- 
ter the sale remit us the proceeds and we 
will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), 
complete ‘with Heavy Canvas Headings, 
Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor 
or outdoor use. If larger flags are de- 
sired we can give you the choice of a ten 
or twelve foot size for the sale of two gross 
pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross 
sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross 
sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale, 

For interior decoration we give a beauti- 


| ful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
| Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a 


one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
kind for two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to se- 
cure one or more of these beautiful flags 
without expense to either patrons, teacher 
or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Spec- 
ial Attachment for ANY SIZE PENCIL 
given agape " 
the sale 
SINGLE GROSS of 
PENCILS! Saves 
time and never 
breaks the lead! 
Automatically stops 
cutting as soon as 
the proper point is 
secured! No more 
dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! 
Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pen- 
cil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time! 


No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our Large 
Framed Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted 
Americans on the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16x 20 inches framed in Hand- 
some Polished Solid Wood, with GLASS 
FRONT, Dust Proof Back, complete al- 
ready to hang on the wall. You have the 
choice of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. 
Harding, Calvin Ooolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. 
Pershing or Marshall Foch for the sale of 
only ONE gross of our pencils. 


Religious Pictures 


A full line of Religious Pictures always 
in stock—given for our pencil sales. We 
have just received a supply of large car- 
bon brown pictures of Pope Pius XI, and 
will give one of these mounted in heavy 
solid oak frame with glass front for the 
sale of one gross of pencils. 

We are the only firm in the country 
giving away these large size pictures with 
Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in 
mind! We have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past few 
years, and if you are not really well sup- 
plied, you should secure them at once. The 





| pupils will prize them all the more for 


having earned them by their own efforts. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of 
Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time lim- 
it on the sale, and will gladiy grant thirty or 
even sixty day's in which to complete the sale 
if necessary. As an inducement to prompt re- 
turns, however, we will present every school re- 
mitting for pencils within fifteen days from re- 
ceipt of goods your choice of either the fol- 
lowing pictures finished in carbon brown suit- 
able for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Cal- 
vin Coolidge, free of all cost, These pictures are 
given you entirely free in addition to the reg- 
ular premium for the pencil sale. We also in- 
clude in every box of pencils sent a handy lit- 
tle Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something 
that will be found useful every day and will 


last a lifetime. Simply sign the coupon and 
mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by re- 
turn parcel post and you will be surprised to 
see how easily and quickly the pupils can dis- 
pose of them. We have plenty of pencils and 
premiums and can positively guarantee prompt 
shipments, 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of 
Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c 
and get enough to make one full quart of the 
finest blue black writing fluid. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Camden, New York 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Advanced Geography. By Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and A. 
E. Parkins, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Illustrated. Cloth. 50lpp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

That “both the science of geography 
and the science of teaching have made 
strides forward within the past few 
years” perhaps does not require to be 
proved. But one would find it instruct- 
ive to hunt up an old geography text 
and compare it with this la test work 
by Professors McMurry and Parkins. 
The former of these collaborators has 
been for many years a leading advo- 
cate of the “humanization” of school 
geography,—of the movement to break 
away from an encyclopedic treatment. 
Instead of a mere book of facts, these 
authors aim to present a “volume of 
coherent literature.” They do not 
seek to impose upon the child informa- 
tion that they think he ought to pos- 
sess, but rather to lead him on, through 
an interesting and skillful presenta- 
tion, to an understanding of geogra- 
phy as affecting and affected by human 
life. Intended as it is for the upper 
elementary grades, the book is indus- 
trial and commercial rather than de- 
scriptive, and ambitious pupils are en- 
couraged to go beyond the confines of 
the text in working up some of the 
many problems proposed for independ- 
ent study. In making up geographies 
there has seemed to be a great tempta- 
tion always to use illustrations that 
will “look pretty,” without being sig- 
nificant. The present volume seems to 
have avoided that error. Each of the 
excellent photographs reproduced (and 
there are a large number of them) 
does mean something. Almost every 
one has not only a caption, but a note 
that shows just why it was included. 
Take for instance this: “Fig. 396.— 
Sarajevo, in western Jugo-Slavia. This 
city lies in a valley in the Dinaric 
Alps. What event of far-reaching im- 
portance happened here in 1914?” It 
is hardly necessary to say that the 
maps are up-to-date, that they reflect 
all the changes that the World War 
and the peace treaties brought about. 
But besides separate physical and po- 
litical maps there are others that 
bring together both these elements, 
and include in addition such cultural 
features as railways, canals, highways, 
and cities. The size of the cities (in 
large groups) is indicated. There are 
also a large number of outline maps 
of local regions that have particular 
interest, and others graphically pre- 
senting crops, climate, forests, popula- 
tion, etc. It is a pleasure to call atten- 
tion to a book put together so intelli- 
gently and with such evident care as 
regards both general plan and minute 
details. 

Long-Ago People. By L. Lamprey. With 
illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth. 226pp. §$.85, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Children and often grown-ups are 
fascinated by the idea of ancient peo- 
ples who lived before the dawn of his- 
tory or who were outside the civilized 
world of their day. Unfortunately 
there are but few men, among them H. 
G. Wells, who have been inspired to 
write in an entertaining way for adults 
the story, so far as it can be pieced 
together, of our ancient ancestors. In 
this respect the children have the best 
of their elders, as is evidenced by such 
a book as Long-Ago People. Here are 
stories written cleverly and just as 
they might be told (as some of them 
were told) to a charmed circle of 
youngsters at a summer camp. The 
narrative, carrying along certa.n char- 
acters through adventures such as 
might well have befallen them; the 
fresh and natural dialogue; abundant 
human interest; and the “setting,” so 
skilfully sketched in that it never ob- 
trudes—all these aspects of the book 
combine to recommend it for use as a 
supplementary reader that is really 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1921 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers on an unusually large number of place- 
ments by the Albert Teachers’ Agency was $1430.50. 
For 40 per cent of these we secured $1600 or more, 
and for 12 per cent from $1900 to $2040. 


We are having equally good results this year. We 
can place every Grade teacher who is a Normal or 
College graduate, with or without experience. 


We can place them in high class Private Schools; in 
Public Schools in cities large and small,—in the 
Middle-West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs; in progres- 
sive new towns with good school buildings and 
equipment, and money with which to pay good 
salaries. 


We have the patronage. It is up to you to get well 
located. Write fully about your training, wishes, 
etc. 





25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. + Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7° *Y*New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and acy teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many ca!ls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER s , AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, Weare constantly in touch with the REST and HIGHEST SALATIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FIFTY percent: Sond for PREE Registration bake 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ BUREA 50 State Street, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Hog geen for school and college Positions in New York and other eastern states. ENROLL 
NOW if you wish a better position for another year. Write for free folder and registration blank, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL | BUREA continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 


REGISTR. teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 933032700," Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 —~ NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee. 
Bett 1 
Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. gettsi.set in tine for promotion ov. 
No fee unless appointed. Personal service. Act quickly. Send us your wants and qualifications, we will do the rest. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS? AGENCY, 3s, X22,5,aTgaway Me 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUDING MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. We do a personal, discriminating, professional business. 














48rd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 


























bf We get you a higher salary and a 
ar Cac er S Cnicy better position than you can secure | 
without ouraid. If you want a po- | 
PAUL S. FILER, Manager sition in any of the Western States, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building write us. We are a national agency | 


SPOKANE offering Free Registration in| 


seven offices—5 % Commission. 























worth while, or as a gift sure of ap- 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


May She Invite Him 
Into the House ? 


It is rather late, but the folks are still 

up. Should she invite him into the 
house or say good-night to him at the door? 
Should he ask permission to go into the house 
with her? Should she ask him to call at some 
other time? 

There are countless other problems that 
arise every day. Should a woman allow a man 
she knows only slightly to pay her fare on a 
car or train? Should a man offer his hand to 
a woman when he is introduced to her? When 
walking with two women, should a man take 
his place between them or on the outside? 

Those who know how to act under all cir- 
cumstances are usually considered charming 
and cultured. But those who are always com- 
mitting embarrassing mistakes, who do and 
say the wrong thing at the wrong time, betray 
themselves as uncultured. 


The Value of Social Knowledge 


Everyone loves to attend dances and 
theatres, to mingle with cultured, brilliant 
people, to take part in social functions. With- 
out the social knowledge which gives one 
polish and poise, one cannot hope to be happy 
and at ease in these circles. Social knowledge, 
or etiquette, serves as a barrier to keep the 
crude and unpolished out of the circles where 
they themselves would be embarrassed and 
where they would cause mortification to 
others. 

Through generations of observance in the 
best vircles of Europe and America, these 
rules of etiquette have come down to us—and 
today those that have stood the test of time 
must be observed by those who wish to be well- 
bred, who wish to avoid embarrassment and 
humiliation when they come into contact with 
cultured people. 

The man or woman who knows the rules of 
etiquette should be able to 
mingle with brilliant, cultured 


T HEY have just returned from a dance. 
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setting a dinner table correctly, 
addressing invitations correctly, 
addressing servants correctly? 
Do you know the etiquette of 
weddings, of funerals, of dances? 


The Famous Book of “Eti- 
quette” In Two Volumes 
Sent to You Free for 
Examination 




















There are two methods of gaining the social 
polish, the social charm that 
every man and woman must 





people and yet feel at ease, al- 
ways calm and _ well-poised. 
And if one knows how to con- 
duct oneself with grace and 
confidence, one will win re- 
spect and admiration, no mat- 
ter where one chances to be. 
The charm of manner has a 
greater power than wealth or 
fame—a power which admits 
one to the finest circles of 
society. 


dining-room ? 


What Do YOU Know 
About Etiquette ? go 


Perhaps you have often 
wondered what to do on a cer- edged 2 
tain puzzling occasion, what 
to wear to some unusual en- 
tertainment, what to say un- 
der certain circumstances? 
Do you know,: for instance, 








How Many of These | 
Questions Can You 
Answer ! 


Should the engaged girl em- 
broider her linens with a 
initials or the initials of her in all places. 
future married name? 


What is the correct way to 
eat corn on the cob in a public 


for the second time wear a veil ?\/) 
Is it correct for a woman to | 5a 

wear a hat in a restaurant or ciety. 

hotel dining-room in the even- 


Should a servant or waiter 
be thanked for any service? 


How should wedding gifts or 
birthday _ gifts 
L| CS 

In sending an invitation or 
announcement to a family in 
which there are adult children, 
is it correct to use the form 
“and family’ on the envelope? 


have before he or she can be 
always at ease in cultured so- 
ciety. One method is to min- 
gle with society for years, 
slowly acquiring the correct 
table manners, the correct way 
to conduct oneself at all times, 
One would 
learn by one’s own humiliating 
mistakes. 

The other method is to learn 





Does the woman who marries | at once, from a dependable 


authority, the etiquette of so- 
By knowing exactly 
what to do, say, write and 
wear on all occasions, under 
all conditions, one will be bet- 
ter prepared to associate with 
the most highly cultivated 
people and yet feel entirely at 
ease. At the theatre, in the res- 
taurant, at the dance or dinner 
one will be graceful and 
charming—confident in the 


be  acknowl- 











how to word a wedding an- 
nouncement in the  news- 
paper? Do you know how to acknowledge 
a gift? Do you know the correct thing to 
wear to a formal dinner? 

Do you know how to introduce a man to a 
woman, how to plan a tea-party, how to deco- 
rate the home for a wedding? Do you know 
how to overcome self-consciousness, how to 
have the charm of correct speech, how to be an 
ideal guest, an ideal host or hostess? Do you 
‘now all about such important details as 


knowledge that one is doing or 
saying only what is correct. 
The famous two-volume set of the Book of Eti- 
quette has solved the problem in thousands of fam- 
ilies. Into these two volumes have been gathered 
all the rules of etiquette. Here you will find the 
solutions to all your etiquette problems—how to 
word invitations, what to wear to the theatre or 
dance, how much to tip the porter or waiter, how 
to arrange a church wedding. Nothing is omitted. 
Would you like to know why rice is thrown after 
the bride, why a tea cup is usually given to the en- 
gaged girl, why the woman who marries for the 
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second time may not wear white? Even the origin 
of each rule of etiquette is traced, and, wherever 
possible explained. You will learn why the bride 
usually has a maid-of-honor, why black was chosen 
as the color of mourning, why the man raises his 
hat. As interesting as a story—yet while you read 
you will be acquiring the knowledge that will pro- 
tect you against embarrassment and humiliation. 

Examine these two famous volumes at our ex- 
pense. Let us send you the Book of Etiquette 
free for 5 days. Read the tables of contents in the 
books. Glance at the illustrations. Read one or 
two of the interesting chapters. And then decide 
whether or not you want to return the splen- 
did set. You will wonder how you could have ever 
done so long without it! 

Within the 5 days’ free examination period, you 
have the guaranteed privilege of returning the 
books without obligation. If you decide to keep 
them, as we believe you will, simply send $3.50 in 
full payment—and they are yours. But be sure 
you take advantage of this free examination offer. 
Send the coupon at once! 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 294, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 294, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Without money in advance, send me the two-volume set of 
the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination. Within 5 
days I will either return the books or keep them and send you 
only $3.50 in full payment. 


(Please Write Plainly) 


pv ” ECCT LTT CTCL eT TTE TET CTT TC Tee 
[Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
full-leather binding at $5.00 with 5 days’ examination privi- 
lege. 
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The Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Greatness 


The Hyo-Glossus 
(Singing) Muscle \\ 





Mechanism 


Caruso’s marvelous voice was due to a 
superb development of his Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. Your Hyo-Glossus muscle can be 
developed too! A good voice can be made 
better—a weak voice become strong— 
a lost voice restored—stammering and 
stuttering cured. Science will help you. 


You have a Hyo-Glossus muscle in your throat. 
Upon the state of its develo neenent depends the 
kind of a voice you have. By practicing Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s simple, silent, muscular exercises, 
in the privacy of your own room, you can posi- 
tively develop a rich beautiful singing voice, a 
strong, commanding speaking voice, or correct 
all defects in speech. 


Your Money Back If Not 
Benefitted 100% 


You are the sole judge. If not satisfied that your 
voice is improved 100%, we refund your money. You 
take no chances. , Run no risk of disappointment. 


Professor Feuchtinger 
Teacher of Great Opera Stars 


In Europe Prof. Feuchtinger is famed for his sci- 
entific work in voice development by these same 
methods now offered you. Great Opera Stars 
have studied under him. Universities bid for 
his lectures, For three generations the name 
Feuchtinger has been famous. 


Silent Practice in Your Home 


These methods are perfectly adapted to corres- 
pondence instruction. Have faith in Prof. Feuch- 
tinger and our money back guarantee. Give a few 
minutes each day to faithful silent practice. The 
results are certain. You will amazed at the 
progress you make in a short time. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Book Today (ou erinite pan’ 
tinger’s great book. Free if you fill out the coupon 


below. Don’t wait and perhaps forget—do it now. 
asamee eB eS Se SBE HF BE RE BEBE eS eee eee eee 


Perfect Voice Institute, 


Studio 3824, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the illustrated, FREE book and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. I have put X opposite subject that 
interests me most. I assume no obligation whatever. 


O Singing O Speaking O Stammering 0 Weak 
ANUME coven comensseeserveeeeessesseseeerseesserseseseees 


AGATESE. ...cc0000008 POreTTeerrerree err ere eee ere eer reer s 





TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mer. 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 





Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Mies Philadelphia 

Speakers, Dialogues aoe Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Fre 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ii. Clyde, Ohio. 








TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana. 


ADDRESSES written to order for those who re- 
quire high-grade service. This 
includes confidential literary help of all kinds; not in- 
tended for students. Outlines for orations furnished 
to students at $1 .00 each; debate outlines $1.50. 

WRITE FOR TERMS ON SPEGQIAL WORK. 


Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 
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preciation. A large number of draw- 
ings will help the child to visualize the 
persons of the story and their sur- 
roundings. 


English Grammar Drills on Minimum Essen- 
tials, By Carl Holliday, Professor of English, 
University of Toledo; and Sophia Camenisch, 
Chairman of English Department, Parker High 
School, Chicago. Cloth. 150pp. Laird & Lee, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Fifty exercises covering grammati- 
cal facts underlying correct English, 
as emphasized in the recent Reports 
on Minimum Essentials, are included 
in this book. The exercises may be 
grouped under two main headings: (1) 
the sentence as a whole, to develop 
“sentence sense”; and (2) the parts of 
speech, to develop ability to- under- 
stand the relation of words in sen- 
tences and to know the correct forms 
and how to use them. Simple, direct 
explanations of the grammatical prin- 
ciples involved are also given. The 
volume, while intended to supplement 
a textbook, is sufficiently complete to 
be used alone. Review questions and 
project work suggested at the end of 
the exercises provide for repeated drill 
on the common, persistent errors of 
English speech. 


Practical Electricity for Beginners. By George 
A. Willoughby, Shop Supervisor, Arthur Hill 
Trade School, Saginaw, Michigan. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 104pp. $1.00. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, 

Nowadays, when electricity has be- 
come commonplace in small villages as 
well as in cities, and is even proving 
its usefulness on the farm, the average 
householder will find it desirable to be 
acquainted with the elementary prin- 
ciples, a knowledge of which is re- 
quired in making minor repairs. Then, 
of course, there are boys in every com- 
munity who have a bent toward things 
scientific and who are especially fasci- 
nated by electricity. To either the 
adult or the boy this text will prove 
useful in promoting familiarity with 
such facts as the beginner may be 
able to grasp. 


Everyday Health Series. (Book One, “Build- 
ing Health Habits’; Book Two, “Keeping the 
Body in Health.’’) By M. V. O'Shea, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Author 
of ‘Mental Development and Education,’ etc. ; 
and J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Author of ‘Man, the Master- 
piece,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 280 and 311pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

These two handy books, with their 
gay covers and many illustrations of 
other things besides anatomy and physi- 
ological processes, are in harmony with 
the most up-to-date methods of pre- 
senting health aims to children. Book 
One is intended for pupils of interme- 
diate grades. Book Two for those of 
upper elementary grades. The sim- 
plest possible language is used and the 
material is so organized that one 
passes naturally from topic to topic. 
The tendency at present is to make “a 
game” of the matter of learning 
health habits. This is all very well, 
provided it is not carried too far. 
There should be a sound basis of ac- 
curate and useful information, and a 
knowledge of the fact that gaining and 
keeping health is not all a game. Such 
fundamental information is contained 
in these books, in attractive but sensi- 
ble form. It is the fruit of the collab- 
oration of Professor O’Shea, an edu- 
cator who need not be introduced to 
our readers, and Dr. Kellogg, who is 
world-famous as a hygienist. They be- 
lieve in showing the “why” of things, 
and appealing to the child’s intelli- 
gence to assent to their conclusions. 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 
Salt Lake City Boise, Idaho Berkeley, California 


Positively largest—most widely patronized Western Agency— | 
alive and progressive. Enroll At Once. R.R. ALEXANDER, MGR. 























Which Way Are You Headed? | 


| Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last year the most _ 
| progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries asked us for 7000 pro- 
| gressive teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to State University, Our tenth year of 
recommending Only when asked to do so. by employers, This is why discriminating employers 
use Our service, when they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 


No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. Ask for copy 
of “STEPPING UPWARD.” It’s free 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 
318 Journal Building . - Kansas City, Missouri 

















FREE Registration— 
Don’t Delay—It May 
Cost You A Position. 


602 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branch: Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Lacotah Building. 


‘In my e: tence, isis S| chers’ 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency "ise rr 
Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. eer cls, gg BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gasand Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFF ICES RECISTER NOW 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**sharWons?"” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, Chamber of Commerce Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personal Work to Place the Right Operated on the Principle of a 
Teacher in the Right Place. Square Deal to All Concerned. 
Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, .°. BOYLE BUILDING, .°. LITTLE ROCK. 


WESTMORE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY SPOKANE, WASH. ject eto. s het Mord 
dang x. reonally an directly with school authorities in your behalf. We 


FREE REGISTRATION ae See ROSH SON SOW 
HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN Alwaye includpour Agency when wftng 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


500 NORMAL. GRADUATES fons oni vilace andveley school 


REGISTRATION FREE! THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS. OHIO. 


Edison says: “More 
people would succeed 
if they -were properly 
placed.” Wecan place 
you in the North-West, 
Mid-West or the exe 
treme West. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
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7 YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your Promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely. this is the agency you are 
“We ooking for. 

A.P. GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 

PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
ROOM 1450 Y.M.C.A. BLDG, * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NAME 


ST, & NO 
city STATE. 


BEEK EK EX SEX DRE 
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WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION. T be; ig in 
What Are You Going ? JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE ST ONCE. 
To Do NEXT YEAR ¢ 


The Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 
DENVER - 


Flew TEACHERS Acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


; We wish to enroll every teacher who would 
Southwestern School Service Bureau eit o.iion in the Southwest, the land 
(Formerly West ay post Santa Fe Ne “ Mente Home Oiice 4 Abliene, Texas of opportunity and good salaries—* an empire 
Address Abilene Office.) ness NOM Mexico Fog gYNUM, Manager. in the making.” GET OUR CIRCULARS. 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $75—$125. Minimum requirement, high school graduation and six weeks training in an sceredited 
Normal. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wy". 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and scho 7 gchoo 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and ene 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust emo ERE schoo 
aE our TLWORT Write for our Year-Book. RE 


WORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 




















Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 
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Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
— Course has simplified drawing 

d surpasses any other teaching method. It isen- 
ened by leading artists everywhere, A child can 
readily grasp and understand this plan of instruction. 
Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for fullinformation, 
test lesson plate, examples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you, too, can accomplish. Please 
state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio * 


; You can vead music like this quickly 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, res. Violin, Mandolin, 
inners or ad eee & layers. = 


only expense sout 2c per day for wesie and postage 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pi 
steady work, life positions, congenial Surroundings’ 
peoneetions ¢ 4 — short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave wi! - Man ena 6 whe La yat yearly. 
Both me ay volitica pull. classi- 
fled po ommon schoo yon Aas “sufficient. 
Full Detormation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AT HOME 


also hookkeeping, banking, penmanship, typewriting, sales- 
manship—any business subject. New, different method 
makes Lessons plain and easy. Positions secured. 

We want representatives and will pay a good commission. 
Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 
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TEACHERS and ADMINISTRATORS 
for High Schools—Normal Schools and Universities 


Use our successful business methods in getting exactly 
what you desire. 

Our procedure differs essentially from Agency Service ; is 
direct and confidential, and conforms to the most exacting 
personal and ethical requirements. 

Inquiries invited ; no obligation ; location no handicap. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc. 
H. H. HARRISON, PRESIDENT 
19 S. La Salle Street, ° = =. 


Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in 5 evenings home Study; 
then acquire sf speeds wit te K. 1. Short- 
hand. as 3 easy. 

proved by Dy experts. rite lage 
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KING INSTITUTE, EK-191 Station F, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov’ t exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
85 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 
cent in Gov’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated ca‘ ood 
and full particulars free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, 
5581 HARMER STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK CITY 











I = s “T 
Hicuer Epucation; 
Courses in English, Spanish, 
fasr Education, Businene and ta 
3b other er eenrecte are given by cor- 
any time. 


tnt Buiversity 1 of Chicago | 


» Tl. 
Division1, Chicago dj 


—— Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18, OVER. Wanted for Government po- 
sitions, Railway Mail, Postoffice, other positions. Exami- 
nation soon, Salary $1400-$1800 year. No experience 
required. Write for free information concerning positions 
andinstruction. Columbia School of Civil Service, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
"ree, Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 15, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORTHAN 














BY MAIL. BEST AND EASIEST. 
KERST SCHOOL, Reading, Pa. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The illustrations frequently present 
contrasts—for instance in posture— 
and the child’s own eye will tell him at 
a glance what is right and what is 
wrong. Health Problems and Review 
Questions at the end of each chapter, 
and a glossary and index at the end of 
each volume will be found helpful. 


First Steps in Water Color Painting. By Mar- 
tin F. Gleason, Supervisor of Art and Manual 


Training, Elementary Schools, Joliet, Illinois, 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 99pp. $1.25. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 


The contents of this book are based 
upon a series of articles published in 
the Industrial Arts Magazine as a 
help for primary teachers. It was 
found that they were being utilized 
also in training university and normal 
students to teach water colors in ele- 
mentary schools. The book may there- 
fore be expected to serve both teachers 
in the field and teachers in training. 
The directions are simple and specific 
and the numerous plates, both in black 
and white and in colors are sure to be 
of value. Among the topics discussed 
are: Equipment; Mixing Colors; Plant 
Life Painting; Landscape; Bird Paint- 
ing; Illustrations; The Flat Wash; 
and Booklet Making. 


How to Speak. Exercises in Voice Culture 
with Illustrative Poems. By Adelaide Patter- 
son, Professor of Public Speaking, Rhode Island 
College of Education. Cloth. 158pp. $1.00. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 

“Elocution” is not what this book 
aims to teach, but it does aim to do 
for the speaker what “voice culture” 
as generally understood aims to do for 
the singer—develop the correct use of 
the voice and distinct articulation. It 
is based upon the technical courses at 
Emerson College of Oratory in Boston 
and is representative of the drills con- 
ducted by the author in her classroom. 
From experience in platform reading 
and grade teaching as well as in train- 
ing teachers, Miss Patterson is confi- 
dent that the practice she outlines will 
be helpful. She points out that if a 
teacher does not use her voice properly 
she not only wears it out, but causes 
restlessness in her pupils. Many of 
the exercises the teacher will be glad 
to utilize in class, especially for the 
benefit of children whose wrong use of 
the voice is especially noticeable. A 
large number of poems are reprinted 
in this volume, each with the purpose 
of illustrating and stressing some par- 
ticular principle or method. 


How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. 
By Emma Watkins, University School for the 
Training of Superintendents, University of 
Iowa. (In “School Project Series.’’) Illustrated. 
Cloth. 133pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Those of our readers who made in- 
quiries for more material on the lines 
of Miss Watkins’ article published in 
our issue for June 1921 will be espe- 
cially glad to learn of this book by her 
which will no doubt exactly meet their 
needs. Professor Ernest Horn, in his 
Foreword, states the case well when 
he says that the desire to insure prop- 
er comprehension of what is read in 
the primary grades “inevitably leads 
to an increase of emphasis upon silent 
reading, since in oral reading it is im- 
possible to tell with any degree of ac- 
curacy whether or not the pupil under- 
stands what he has read.” Miss Wat- 
kins presents twenty-one different les- 
sons and four projects, and the final 
chapter is a Test for Promotion to 
Grade II. The text is direct, clear and 
compact. It can be followed alike by 
the experienced teacher and the novice. 
The illustrations show children en- 
gaged in acting out the various lessons. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 


High School Course 
in 2 Years cn a. complete 
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bool, hool Course at home in- 
Free Bulle end for it 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-467, Drexel Ave. & SSth St. 
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HIGHEST GRADE 


€éS SEED 


OBTAINABLE 
For Home or School Gardens— 
With These Attractive Premiums 


FREE 


Here is your opportunity to secure ABSOLUTELY FREE any or ali of 
these items. Every classroom should have them, especially when they can 
be obtained so easily. 

We have arranged a collection of especially selected ESCO quality seeds, 
as listed below, with which we are offering these attractive and useful pre- 
miums. If the article you desire for your school is not shown, write and 
tell us your needs, and we will tell you how many seeds you must dispose 
of to earn the article you desire. 


ESCO SEED ASSORTMENT 
10 PACKAGES, Specially Priced at 50 CENTS 


1 Package CABBAGE 1 Package MUSKMELON 
1 Package CARROTS 1 Package CUCUMBERS 
1 Package RADISH 1 Package ASTERS 
1 Package BEETS 1 Package ZINNIA 
1 Package LETTUCE 1 Package MARIGOLD 
Each package retails for 10c. Instructions for 
planting are printed on each package. 


PREMIUMS WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 


The children will enjoy buying or selling ESCO SEEDS to earn these 
class-room necessities: 


Accident Cabinet 
Regular Price, $4.85. 


ie EMERGENCY 
eapUCTIONS 


Pencil Sharpener 





Regular Price, $1.25. 





Song Book 
Regular Price, 15 cents each. 
Bartlett Dictionary Holder 
Regular Price, $2.25. 
Construction Paper, assorted colors, 250 
sheets 9x12. Regular Price, $1.25. 


No. 6 Crayola Assortment of 6 standard 
colors to box. Regular Price, 10c each, 














Prices quoted in coupon below give you both the premium and these 
really dependable seeds for one-half the regular retail price of the seeds. 


TEAR OUT THIS BLANK—FILL IT IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Department A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN :—Send seeds as indicated by check mark below. I will sell 
them and remit the money, at which time you are to send premium with 
postage paid to 


STREET 


COUNTY 


PREMIUM— 

No, 1—Pencil Sharpener—10 Assortments of seeds @ 

PREMIUM— f 

No. 1-A—250 Sheets Assorted Construction Paper—-10 Assortments of seeds @ 
remit $5.00. 

PREMIUM— 

No. 1-B—-12 Boxes No. 6 Crayola—10 Assortments of seeds @ 

on EMIUM— 

arta Song Books, 170 of the World’s Best Songs 

mi 7 

PREMIUM 

No. 2-A—One Bartlett Dictionary Holder with canvas 
Seeds @ 50c each, remit $7.50. 

PREMIUM— 

No. 3—One Accident Cabinet—20 Assortments of seeds @ 


50c each, and remit $5.00, 


SOc each, and 


5Oc each, remit $5.00, 


15 Assortments of seeds @ 5c each, re- 


cover for Dictionary—15 Assortments of 


50c each, and remit $10.00. 
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Amazing Method 
of pacino Art 








Teaches Drawing in 
Half Usual Time 


No matter how you now draw you can—right 
in your own home during your spare moments 
—learn Illustrating, Cartooning and Designing. 


EVER before has learning to draw been 

made so easy. This new method now 

makes it possible for ANYONE to learn 
Art. No matter what your present ability may 
be—no matter if you feel that you have no 
special ‘‘talent’—we can quickly train you for 
this most fascinating highly-paid profession. 
Even those whose work was not as good as the 
above figure on the left, have quickly been able 
to draw figures like the one on the right. 

You learn at home by mail, and the work you 
send us receives the personal attention and 
criticism of one of America’s foremost Artists, 
of 30 years successful experience. It is just as 
if this great Artist stood over your shoulder 
while you worked, 

With this instruction and criticism you will 
be amazed at the rapidity of your progress. First 
you learn to draw straight lines, then curves. 
Then you learn how to put them together. Now 
you are drawing simple pictures. Shading, 
Action, Perspective and all the rest follow until 
almost before you realize it, you can be draw- 
ing pictures that bring $50 to $300 and more. 


Big Demand — High Salaries 


Newspapers, Magazines, Department Stores, Ad- 


rertising Agencies, Business Concerns—all are eagerly 
seeking men and women able to handle their Art 
Work. Splendid salaries are paid these trained Art- 
ists—-anywhere from $3,000 to well over $10,000 a 
yeor. 

And this uncrowded fast-growing field is as yet but 
im its infancy. Each day comes some new demand for 
men and women who can draw cartoons or comic 
strips—who can illustrate stories or draw covers—for 
Fashion Artists, Advertising Artists, Commercial De- 
signers, 

Mail coupon to-day for our handsomely illustrated 
free bocklet, “How to Become an Artist’’ and learn 


how you can easily qualify for this great profession. 
Read the life-stories of many of the now-famous art- 
ists, and other inte resting facts about Art. Especially 
note our special ‘‘Free Artist’s Outtit’’ Offer to a lim- 
ited number of new students. ie out the attached 
coupon and mail it TODA 
WASHINGTON soNOOL OF ART, 
1808 Marden Bldg., Washington, a2 c. 
Washington School of Art, In 
1808 Marden Blidg., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet ‘‘How to Become an Artist,’’ and details 
of your special Short Time ‘‘Free—Artist’s-Outfit”’ 
Offer. 


(State whether Mr,, Mrs. or Miss) 








Training School For Nurses | 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : | 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B.,R.N., 
Dept. 31, i Reese "Chicago, Mm. 


MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are alwaysin demand. You can become 
onein yourspare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of our 
course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital experi- 
ence provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at once for 
catalog. State age. American Training School for 
Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 




















Good memory is absolutely 
essential tusuccess, forMemory 
is Power. 2 
our memory! 
e my Copy- 
Memory and © Oana 
10 Remember names, faces. otadios— 
develop will, ‘Self-Confidence. o Write today. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lll. 


ted 
» Blagg 
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interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Dangers and Chemistry of Fire—for Primary 
Schools. Prepared under the Direction of Ver- 
non M. Riegel, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by Clarence Maris, B.Sc., M.D., Late 
Pyrologist to the State Fire Marshall of Ohio. 
Cloth. 78pp. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Spending the Family Income. By S. Agnes 
Donham, author of ‘‘Marketing and Housework 
Manual.” Cloth. 174pp. $1.75. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

A Minimum Course in Rhetoric. By Henry 
C. Edgar, A.M., Instructor in English at the 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Cloth. 450pp. $1.50. 
The Century Company, New York. 

Detroit Kindergarten Test. By Harry J. Ba- 
ker,” Clinician, and H. J. Kaufmann, Statisti- 
cian, Detroit Public Schools. Examination: 
Form A. 8pp. Per pkg. of 25 booklets, with 
Manual of Directions and Record Sheet, $1.20 
net. Specimen set (1 Examination, 1 Manual 
and 1 Record Sheet), 10c postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Teaching to Think. By Julius Boraas, Pro- 
fessor of Education, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., Lecturer on Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Author of “Getting Along in 
Country Schools.”’ Cloth. 289pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Book I. (Kin- 
dergarten to Grade 3.) By Walter Frank Cobb, 

-D., B.P.E., Director of the Department of 
Physical Education, Baltimore, Md. Cloth. 
214pp. $1.50. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 
(For Grades One to Nine.) By Ernest Horn, 
Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of 
the University Elementary School, the State 
University of Iowa; and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education and 
Chief of the Bureau of Educational Tests and 
Measurements, the State University of Iowa. 3 
vols. Cloth. 118pp. with supplement. Part 
One, Grades I-IV; Part Two, Grades V-VI; 
Part Three, Grades VII-IX. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 





Opportunity for Vacation Work 


As the chilling days of the winter 
months disappear teachers turn their 
thoughts to the last days of school— 
and vacation-time. Our primary busi- 
ness as an educational magazine is to 
help teachers with their school work. 
But we believe that our mission is even 
a bigger one than that, and are contin- 
uing our policy this year of attempt- 
ing to help you find profitable work 
for your vacation. There are many 
splendid companies in a position to of- 
fer teachers profitable and pleasant 
employment during the _ vacation 
months. Usually the sales field seems 
to be the most interesting and to offer 
the largest inducements. One of the 
largest companies in this field is F. E. 
Compton & Company, 58 E. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. Their work is espe- 
cially interesting to teachers because 
it capitalizes all their educational 
training and previous schoolroom ‘ex- 
perience; it gives a teacher a chance to 
“vet away”’—to travel—to spend a 
few months in new and _ interesting 
surroundings; it offers association 
with wide-awake teachers from many 
different sections of the country. 

In other words, F. E. Compton & 
Company offer to the experienced 
teacher who wants to work, a summer 
of travel and a chance to earn a good 
financial return. If you are interested, 
you will find their advertisement else- 
where in this issue. 





G. C. Buxton, who for several years 
has been the Central Division Manager 
for the Chautauqua Desk Company, 
and C. H. Westerman, Sales Manager 
for the Dickson Publishing Company, 
have incorporated a company for sell- 
ing the New Indexed Bible and the 
Royal Bible Scroll. Readers who are 
interested in undertaking summer 
work may obtain information by ad- 
dressing Buxton, Westerman Com- 
pany, 36 So. State Street, Chicago. 


Ideals we do not make. We discover, 
not invent, them.—Charles H. Park- 
hurst. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 





For full information address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILE, TENN. 





The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It worksearnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
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SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND 


THAT our business is not to boast but to boost. 


THAT it’s easier to reach the goal behind the loco- | 
motive of a reliable bureau than to walk alone. | 


THAT even your spare time is worth far more 
than you ever dreamed. WHY? 


Write NOW to our Grade and High School expert 
for public or private schools—Department A. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
437 Fifth Avenue, (cor. 39th Street) New York City 


36th Year Chicago D. 























We Place You in 1 the Better Positions 





Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions be tale to Ui pe aaa Presidents 
OS 


"ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


Attention: Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion in Denver office two year graduate above high 
school. Branch offices one year. No minimum re- 
quirements in states where our agencies are located. 


FRLE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: | 


410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 


W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative KANSAS CITY, Mo. 











AGENCY 














- Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. | 
2—Those who want a better salary. | 
3—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager E, A. Freeman, for information 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Unusually Reliable 

















The BEST POSITION For EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the particular 
type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enrollment Free. Register now. 


CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY natonac Recency 


FORTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE [IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE : CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Free Registration Dept. I. 
Write for registration blank today. 


Alaska Teachers Agency “:x2.rtere 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
ro il - a HOSPITAL HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Three year course. Registered by the State iced Theoreti- i : . -3 
cal and practical class work Sirousbont, gle. rtments. Mi Accredited. 3 year course. Requirements: good health, aze 19-35, 
nance provided as wellas cnatlemanneench For Partbarlistor good character, high school diploma or its equivalent. tex t books, 

uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home for 


2449 Wachineton a Biv ae NURSING 'seHgotL oo ILL, | nurses. "Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Ave. ep "Gulouse. 1 




















303-304 Kittredge Building 
16th & Glenarm Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Mrs. Fred Dick, Mgr., 


‘*In the land of romance and adventure.”’ 










































| Palisa for Authorship : 
How towrite, whatto write, 7 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- jy 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
“ Writing, etc., taught person- | 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, _helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
i faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 





You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only Conservatory of Music giv: 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons a. the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 


cialists, is now ee indtvtduat } Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for | 
The instruction of a master—the indi #) they are constantly recommending our courses. 
touchof an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 1 d 


aby mrateed Alaa ee ti 4 y by adc ting the 
it ion Conservatory, ing 

peel Tnstruction M Method, has placed ‘bom mo ale study 
y wee question as to to results. vor St nego 


Voice, A School Music, V lin, Corn Cor ~§ Mandolin Guitar, ° 


njo, or 
Beale, ox Reed Ongnn—ane we' Send now. 


Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


| The Home Co e School 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. 

ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 

[J as ts ks Oe 











UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
556 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 
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does indoor work must find an answer to the 
question. 

“How can I get into better physical condition, 
and ‘keep fit’?” 

Some advise these indoor people to “take long 
walks,” others say, “play golf,” or “ride horse- 
back”; still others recommend them to “join: a 
gymnasium.” 

While all these methods of keeping fit have great 
value, Walter Camp, Yale’s famous football coach, 
says that none of them really touch the heart of the 
keeping fit problem, because no ordinary exercise 
will keep the “torso,” or “trunk,” in condition— 
and the “trunk” is the most vital part of the body. 

With 35 years of experience in coaching and con- 
ditioning athletes to back his words, Mr. Camp says, 

“Men and women can keep themselves fit with 
only ten minutes a day—but the place where they 
must look after themselves is in the ‘torso’ or 
‘trunk muscles.’ ” 


Saves i or later, every man or woman who 


Why the “‘Trunk’”’ is the Vital Spot 


Why has constipation become the most prevalent 
American disease? Why is “hardening of the arter- 
ies” and apoplexy, its result, on the increase? Why 
are nervous diseases more prevalent now than ever 
before? Why does the average American die at 45? 

Because people fail to realize that the true seat 
of the vital forces is in the abdomen—not the brain! 
This great secret of health and energy is still 
known and practised in the Orient—in India and 
China—where the “throne of life” is rightly re- 
garded to be in the solar-plexus—in the trunk. 

Americans have lost sight of this fact—to their 
cost. Keeping fit is not a matter of long tiresome 
exercises with dumb-bells and gymnasium appara- 
tus, or strenuous outdoor games. It is simply a 
matter of keeping the muscles of the “torso” in 
perfect condition. 

As a result of a very careful study of the bodily 
requirements of both men or women, Walter Camp 
has devised a method of keeping fit which takes 
only ten minutes a day—which is the most efficient 
system ever devised—and which makes enormous 
contributions to health, vim and “drive’”—simply 
because it develops and tones up the immensely 
Important “corset of muscle” surrounding the vital 
organs, upon which health and life itself depend. 


Try This Test on Yourself 


Stand, without clothing, and bend forward from 
the waist, with the “trunk” in the position shown 
in the picture of the “discus-thrower” above. Now 
See if you can feel the muscles of your abdomen. 
Are they hard and firm? Or soft and flabby? You 
may have muscular arms and legs, but unless these 
abdominal muscles are firm and “knobby,” with 
your trunk in this position, you are not fit—and no 
amount of ordinary exercise will make you so. © 


Is Where You 
ust Keep Fit!” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


” 


To keep the “torso 
(the “throne of life” of 
the Oriental) in the con- 
dition which means glor- 
ious health and multi- 
plied strength for the 
whole body, and increas- 
ed keenness and efficiency 
for the whole mind, re- 
quires special, scientifical- 
ly correct exercises, 


How You Can Keep Fit— 
Without Effort 


_Mr. Camp’s vast athletic experience has enabled 
him to reduce the needed movements to only twelve 
—which have become famous as the “Daily Dozen” 
—but each one is so well planned to accomplish 
definite results that an indoor man or woman can 
keep in the perfect “pink of condition” by devoting 
only 10 minutes a day to exercise! Although Mr. 
Camp is not connected with the health builders, he 
has given us exclusive permission to use the “Daily 
Dozen” in connection with our wonderful new idea. 

The twelve exercises are all rhythmical and en- 


greatest bodily benefits, must also give 
maximum pleasure to the mind, we have 
made the “Daily Dozen” musical! 

Music irresistibly impels everybody to (jet 
rhythmical motion. How many people 
would enjoy dancing without an or- d 
band every few blocks? Merely a tire- 
some walk in the hot sun. According to 
the same principle, the “Daily Dozen,” set to spec- 
ially selected music on phonograph records, be- 
comes the ideal, effortless exercise—and every time 
you swing through these enjoyable movements you 
vised. 

In addition to the records (playable on any disc 
machine) a chart is furnished for each exercise— 
showing by actual photographs the exact movement 
to make for every one of the “commands’’—which 
are given by a voice speaking on the record. So 


joyable in themselves, but since it is a well-recog- 
nized law of psychology to exercise, to give its 
chestra? Very few. What would a 

parade be to the marchers, without a 

can be sure that your body and mind are being kept 
fit in the most efficient and effective way ever de- 
now you can make your phonograph help to keep 
you fit. 





Users Filled With Vigor 


“I am delighted with the records and they solve my 
problem of exercise, thus making me a more eflicient 
teacher. The music is a great aid.” ‘writes Mr. Guy 
Eugene Oliver, of Northwestern College, Illinois. 


Mrs. Mary Bates, of Duluth, Minn., says, “We are en- 
joying the exercises very much. It is so much more fun 
to exercise to music.” 


“We wish to express our satisfaction and delight with 
our sets of records and exercises. Our entire family of 
eight, including the maid, are taking them. The children 
are fascinated with them and bring the neighbor's chil- 
dren to do them.’’-—Mrs. Charles C. Hickisch, 828 Vine 
St., La Crosse, Wis. 




















See for yourself—-WITHOUT A 
DOLLAR OF EXPENSE—how the 
“Daily Dozen’? with music will build 
up YOUR health, strength and 
nerves. We will send you, absolutely 
free, a record (playable on any disc 
phonograph) containing two of the 
“Daily Dozen” movements. A clear 
voice calls out the movements and 
gives instruction as efficiently as a 
private physical director. You also 
receive a free chart explaining everything about the 
exercise and its benefits. Everything is simple and 
easily understood. 

Remember, there is no obligation. This record 
is sent FREE—and it is yours TO KEEP. After 
you have tried it we feel sure you will want the 


This Record 
Chart FREE 


other records and we will tell you how you may 
easily own them all. But you are to be the sole 
judge. When you send the coupon—or a letter 
will do if you prefer—enclose twenty-five cents in 
money or stamps. This pays only for the postage 
and packing—the record and chart are free. This 
is too important for you to overlook—acceptance 
will benefit your health and prolong your life—so 
why not attend to this now while the matter is be- 





fore you? HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 104, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
HEALTH BUILDERS 

Dept. 104, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me your free sample ‘Health Builders’’ record, 
giving two of Walter Camp's famous “Daily Dozen” exercises ; 
also a free chart containing actual photographs and simple di- 


rections for doing the exercises. I enclose a quarter (or 25 
cents in stamps) for postage, packing, etc. This does not obli- 
gate me in any ‘way and the sample record and chart are mine 
to keep. 


NOMO@ ccccccscvcccss cbeeedens shacks ceseeweeesendddecacceecene 
(Please write plainly) 

RS ote nese caneeesecebdboténeaens cece teceaneeunas 

1: rer Cre TT eT re Cee Ce eee State. .cccccccccsecvceces 
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The Project Method --- Supervised Study 
The Socialized Recitation 


All modern educational methods utilized and made practical by means of 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 


Covers Every Subject in Grades or High School. 


Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, assisted by 
two hundred and fifty distinguished scientists, educators, artists and leaders of thought. 


Ten Volumes; nearly 7,000 pages; 5,100 pictures. 
Up-To-Date. Easily kept up-to-date by a unique system of loose-leaf annuals. 


Recommended by the American Library Association and approved by library 
boards or state boards of education in twenty-one states. 





A PROMINENT STATE SUPERVISOR says: 


“I am preparing a pamphlet giving instruction in how best to use indi- 
vidual instruction and directed study in one-teacher schools. In this I 
expect to give model lessons in a number of school subjects. A promi- 
nent feature of the plan is reading supplementary to the textbooks. The 
WORLD BOOK is the very best book that I know of for this kind of work 
in schools. Almost every subject is treated in a way that will greatly en- 
rich the childrens’ knowledge of the subject under study. It will be my 
plan to cite them to pages in THE WORLD BOOK where this supple- 


mentary matter can be found.” 





W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 


86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 





W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with- | 


emer x FREE BOOKLET 
out obligation on my part, a copy of “Pro- 


ject Studies,” containing twenty-five typical a 2 ical 
projects ; sample pages of the WORLD BOOK | A free booklet waergunea twenty-five typica 
and special terms to schools. project studies sent on request. These are 

reprinted by permission of various schools 
EPCS ET PCCTTCCE OTT L CTT | using the WORLD BOOK to supplement 
| regular text-books. 








PARE TERAD  on0.o 0 65k 500.005 )900 599085080008 

PEL Sct hw seen nb sces 500d 0s855 60906000008 | With the WORLD BOOK at hand hundreds 

Re a RT re a Sat | of such pfojects are immediately available. 
N 











OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching “7 eye and poteoney of Palmer ape Foe 

is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individua 
copies of our manual. ee may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS ;erer the, entire United States, and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 

when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP joint thas, Gtconserres the time ee tna a 
and the aime Md ee Peete. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
congerving hea 1 and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ‘ina incre the attention of modem elucators, “Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1922 


These Souvenirs are thought to be the Most Beautiful and Helpful Gifts 
ever known for pupils. Try them this Season. 

They are poems appropriate to the close of school and printed on heavy satin ribbon. _Seven beau- 
tiful colors. New poems; ‘*The Parting Message,’’ ‘‘Our School,’’ ‘‘Farewell,’’ 
‘Brings Our Parting Hours,’”’ *‘Best 0’ Wishes.’ Assorted colors furnished. 

PRICE LIST: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.65, each additional one 14 cents each; size 2°sx9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, etc., $1.45 and additional ones 11 cents each, size 1%x9 inches. 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 
and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. A Gift is given with every order. 

ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Ribbon Souvenirs at lc each; tissue paper will be furnished to fold the 
markersin. Club Orders: a discount of 10 per cent will be allowed on the Heavy Ribbon Book Marks. Add 3 cents for insurance 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


DEPT. 75 
JENKINS QUALITY EMBLEMS 
L AYS on AY FOR SCHOOLS, CLUBS, FRATERNITIES 
Catalogue of thousands sent THE BEAUTY LASTS 
R 
| 














E! E! FREE! A-101, gold plated Class Pin—any color or letters 


FRE FREE! F 
1 BRENC Sth. * 30c each, $3.25 per doz. Send for Catalogue. 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York M.P. Jenkins, 53 Baker St., Providence, R. I. 





$30,000 for Bird Pictures 


The sum of $30,000 has been placed 
in the hands of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies to aid teach- 
ers and pupils in the study of wild 
birds. Children will be taught to 
build bird boxes, to feed birds in win- 
ter, to learn the names of the common 
birds in their communities, and they 
will be instructed in the value of birds 
to mankind. In making the announce- 
ment, T. Gilbert Pearson, President of 
the National Audubon Societies, at 
1974 Broadway, New York City, stated 
that teachers who form Junior Audu- 
bon Clubs would receive free material 
to aid in their work of teaching bird 
study. . 

“Pupils who become Junior Mem- 
bers will receive material that costs us 
$30,000 more than their nominal fees,” 
said Mr. Pearson. “Already more than 
1,700,000 children have been enrolled 
in these Junior Clubs in the schools of 
the United States and Canada, and we 
have colored pictures of birds and 
other material on hand to supply 200,- 
000 more children during the spring 
months. Teachers everywhere are in- 
vited to write and secure free the 
Association’s plans for bird study.” 





Teachers’ Travel League 


On January 25th Judge Giegerich of 
the New York Supreme Court approved 
the charter of the Teachers’ Travel 
League of America, the principal ob- 
ject of which, as stated therein, is “to 
seek from state and national govern- 
mental authorities proper legislation, 
rulings and orders, conferring upon 
school teachers, by virtue of their pub- 
lic value as educators, the right to re- 
duced rates of travel, by rail, boat or 
otherwise, and, to that end, to awaken 
public interest.” It is also desired “to 
secure reduced rates for hotel and 
transportation accommodations, while 
traveling alone or in groups,” and “to 
promote thé interests of school teach- 
ers, in traveling during vacation and 
week-end periods.” 

The charter members of the organ- 
ization are principals and teachers in 
New York City schools, though it is 
planned that it shall become national 
in scope. The founders of the League 
say that the basic reason for its exist- 
ence is not merely fairness to the 
teachers, who ought to secure at least 
the same rates and privileges as are 
accorded by governmental sanction to 
the clergy, but also fairness to the 
children. The encouragement of travel 
among teachers will redound directly 
to the benefit of the pupils, who will be 
the beneficiaries of the teachers’ in- 
creased efficiency and knowledge of the 
world. Some of the big railroad sys- 
tems, it is said, have indicated their 
willingness to co-operate with the 
League. It is planned, when the teach- 
ers throughout the United States have 
been fully organized, that an applica- 
tion will be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for such orders 
and rulings as will permit railroad 
and steamship companies to grant spe- 
cial rates to teachers. Apart from the 
above, one can readily realize the ad- 
vantages of collective bargaining 
through a central body, and of ob- 
taining reduced rates from hotels 
and transportation agencies, as mem- 
bers of the League. 





In the moral world there is nothing 
impossible, if we bring a thorough will 
to it—Von Humboldt. 





N.B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about 14, to save 
space and show variety. 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superin- 
tendents, can save time and money by 
ordering direct from the manufacturer, 


We can give you prompt service on 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities. 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 








' 707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 


ETAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











No. N907 No. N894 No. N825. 
10k. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold $2.65)10k. Gold $6.60 


CLASS PRESIDENTS! 

rom the Manufacturers. 

ege' SU: 

LT gs Pana 6 Bp 
day for sinest cat ever published show- No. N936 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings.Med- 10k Gold $2 50 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- 8 sil $1. é 

ing freeand prepay transportation charges.| Stet. Silver $1.459 
Safe delivery guarantecd. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 

mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Bite. - 


CHAS.S. STIFFT titrue'rock.arn. 











—: ee RING No. 96 No. 2021 
: - 

INE YOUF OWN crerling .......-$300 No. 2021. Showing your own 
letters and year in one orig kt Gold $90 letters and year in one of 
japre colors of Hard Reamel's, 1. Gois...... 680 more colors of Hard Hasnd. 
- Per Des. Showing your own Per Dos. 

wer plate 25c each §=—- $2.00 ietters and year ‘ 
Gold Filled 30c each 300 =a = = 
Ster. Silver 40c each 4.00 MAKER T0 Sterling Silver SOc $.00 
Rolled Gold 60c each $.00 Roll Gold 6S¢ 600 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 16.00 Solid Gold $1.75 18.00) 
Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Guaranteed 








ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE C0., 214 Greeawich St., New York 
oso omer 0 














Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each 
For 15 ormore. Size 7x9 
Order Now for Spring 
Bird Study. 
Send 75 cents for pic- 


tures of 25 common birdsand 
a brief description of each. 


CATALOGUE 


64-Page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature ilustrations 
for 15 cents in coin. 
[Please do not send for 
the Catalogue without 
sending the 15 cents.] 


One Cent Size. 3314. For 50 or more. 
Ten Cent SiZ@. 10x12. For 5 or more. 





out the use of your pictures. 





Do your boys and girls love beautiful pictures? Are you doing your best to awaken this love 
in them? These pictures will prove of inestimable value. They cost very little. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 ot more. 


Send 50 cents for 50 Art subjects in the 3x3 size or for 25 in the 5 4x8 size. No two alike. 


Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 
for one; $1.25 each for two or more. Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 
150 subjects. Send $2.50 for this Song of the Lark and The Mill or Sir Galahad. 


**We have enjoyed your pictures in our school work for several years and still find use for new ones.”” 


‘| find it impossible to carry on history or geography work with- ‘The Pe rr Pictures Cc Box 13, MALDEN.MASS. 





Breton 





Song of the Lark 






















ADD DIGNITY, COLOR AND SPIRIT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 







z PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, z 

5 MONOGRAMS, HATS,’ BANNERS, 4 

a AND SPECIAL WORK. i 

° SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 9 

@ STANDARD PENNANT CO. ™ 
BIG RUN, - - PENNA. 





M DALS-RINGO 


oOoLASS PINS. 


poz 
20c. $175 


Bec. 3. iter. 
0! 50c. 4.75 | Rolled Gold S5c. 
Solid Gold #13 15.00 | Solid Gold $1.60 
‘Write for Bay direct from Manufacturer. 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO. 
400 PROSPECT AVE., MASPETH, L. I., N. ¥. 


oF FREE CATALOG S105 nS NGroer in cusss S| 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 













ures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 40 
.00 doz, Write for new catalog. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
319 Bastian Bldg, Rochester, N. Y. 


ASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FacToRY TO you a -” 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 oF Hil 17) 
‘LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS 


. K. GROUSE CO 
44 m1 et North Attleboro, 


RINGS OF EVERY 
POTTS CLASS PINS discretion. rw calor 

oa << | FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with ed 
tR.G.S.M letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silve on 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per « Pa 


30 





Hass. 











UNION EMBLEM CO,, 858 Greiner Bidg., Palyra, 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 


GEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United States during the past twenty 


two years. Today they are more popular than ever. 
offer you 22 different styles to select from. 


¢ We have gotten out 22 different designs in all and we might 
Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, which we believe 


is a better idea than to try to sell you something that has been on the market for years—something that is out of date. 


SOUVENIR NO. 21. This souvenir is printed and engraved in beautiful colors and gold. The design is 
exactly as shown in illustration. Cover is heavy pebbled stock. It is tied with a silk cord, Size of Sou- 
venir is 3 % x6¥% inches. The inside contains eight pages ef good heavy paper on which we print the following: 
On first page appears a very appropriate greeting from teacher to pupils, Two pages are taken up with a splendid 
poem entitled ‘“‘The Close of School’ and a number of maxims, especially written for our souvenirs. We print for 
you the names of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board, which 
matter you must send us with your order. This souvenir is furnished with or without the photo of teacher. If 
photo is wanted it will appear on the inside of first cover page, where it will always stay clean and bright. You 
will make no mistake in ordering this souvenir. : 

: P 

SOUVENIR NO. 22. We get outa new souvenir every year and this is our 22nd year in this business and 
thus we call it No, 22. We assure you this is as fine a souvenir as can be obtained. The design is exactly 
as shown at left. It is steel engraved in colors and silver. Size 3 % x6 % inches tied with a silk cord. On the 
inside we print a greeting from teacher to pupils, also an appropriate poem, “The School Bell.’’ This poem was 
written especially for this souvenir, by a teacher who has had many years experience in teaching. 

We print for you the name of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board, 

Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. When photo is wanted, it will appear on 
the cover page just as shown in illustration at left. 

SAMPLES will be sent free. A stamp will be appreciated. It is not necessary, however, to see a sample before ordering 
as thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples. We positively please them or return their money. 

,_ BEAR IN MIN ur souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and are made up 
similar to the highest grade (Christmas cards, 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs, be sure to send us a photo of yourself or schoolhouse, 
securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo for each souvenir. Your photograph 
will be returned uninjured. _We can copy a small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear 
photo, Remove and send picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to 
mail the large folder. 





WHEN YOU ORDER send name of school, district num- 
ber, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
school board, county superintendent. Grades or year 
will also be printed if desired. 

CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your associate teach- 
ers desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we 


PRICE OF SOUVENIRS 
10 or less without photo $1.75, additional ones 9c each. 
10 or less with photo $1.95, additional ones 11c each. 
Extra photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 
The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper. 








All_of our goods are sent postpaid. will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. 











REMITTANCE must accompany all orders, Send P, O. or Express Money Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible, 


SOUVENIR 























SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box 22, 


DOVER, OHIO 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 21 








VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six to twelve 
weeks, why not visit the “‘Heart of the Nation’ a 
liberal education in itself? Many subjects in day and 
evening classes, leading to degrees and certificates — 
taught by government and other educational experts. 
= 200 courses by correspondence. Write for catalogs. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
3 Louis W. RAPEER, Ph. D., President. P 


OTL LUH PeLL 








ADDRESSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have carefully prepared speeches, orations and 
debates on 1350 subjects which we sell for $1.00 each. 
All work was done by college graduates. We will 
write.on any new subject submitted at a very reason- 
able rate. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for our free catalogue containing a full descrip- 
tion of our work and a list of 1350 subjects. 














Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Train For The Job iv some 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully explained. Write for “‘Special Bonding Plan B.” 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


A Job For Life Wic23?27 


and Treatment, 


Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under “Uncle Sam’’, 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 
book “‘B-65’’ will tell you aboutit. Writetoday. Chicago 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY, ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Batorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
2 ortunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
Lee Street, Valparaiso, ind. 








Expenses low — oR 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, College and Post Graduate 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation Fee $20.00; 
tuition free to first applicants. For ‘*Free Tuition Plan’’, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
AT HOME Seton on sata 
Our school is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges. FREE CATALOG. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, tI!. 

























BE WISE; StupY-AT-HOoME | 


High School, Normal, College, Business | 
and Professional Degrees. Catalog Free. | 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 














i STUD 
Lincoln-Jefferson University. (%\..Scmy, 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Bx 239F, 64 W. Randolph St.,Chicago 

















In Stamps or Coin For the New Book 


THE WORLD REMAPPED 
By R. Baxter Blair | 
An 80-page book, summarizing the changes 
in World Geography by continents. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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3,000 School Children Report on 
Movie Habits 


Three thousand Chicago school chil- 
dren told about their movie attendance 
and tastes in response to a question- 
naire sent out by Mrs. Estella L. Moul- 
ton, former chairman of the Better 


of Parent-Teacher Associations. Of 
these, 87 per cent attended from one to 
seven or more shows every week. 

“I go to movies nine times a week, 
every night and also in the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday,” was the an- 
swer of one youngster to the query, 
“How many times a week do you go to 
the movies?” 

“With several hundred of the chil- 
dren who responded to the question- 
naire, attendance at the movies is a 
fixed habit,” declared Mrs. Moulton. 
“Answers such as, ‘I always go two 
times a week except in Lent; I never 
go in Lent,’ and ‘I always go every 
Friday night as there is no school the 
next day,’ indicated the regularity of 
their movie-going. Indeed, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday now mean at- 
tendance at the movies as definitely as 
Sunday used to mean attendance at 
Sunday-school.” 

In order to determine the actual ef- 
fect of the movies upon the school work 
of the pupils, teachers in six schools 
were asked to indicate the pupils who 
stood highest or lowest in scholarship 
and deportment in each room. The 
data compiled in these representative 
districts of the city showed that the 
275 best pupils used 393 tickets in one 
week, whereas the 275 poorest pupils 
used 503 tickets weekly. Another item 
of interest brought to light by the ques- 
tionnaire is that the children in the 
poor tenement districts attend the mov- 
ies as frequently as the children in the 
best residential sections. According to 
the data received, boys and girls in the 
six schools covered by the question- 
naire spent $920 a week on the movies, 
making the total for the year reach the 
astonishing figure of $46,000. 

After serving two years on the Bet- 





veys and discussions on this subject 
is arousing both parents and teachers 
to the vital need of improvement in the 
films on which boys and girls spend 
their leisure time. The educational 
shows for children which are now be- 
ing given in many cities on Saturday 
mornings can be traced directly to the 
untiring efforts of the Parent-Teacher 
associations.” 
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“Modern” Duplicator. 


with it, we refund your money. 
all sizes (at regular prices) free. 





different originals. 
you want whenever you want 
It contains no glue or gelatine—and—Fvery Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“It saves time, labor and money.” 

“Special Three’”’ cap size (9 x 14 inches) complete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30 per cent, 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. 
Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. 





li 


At Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator 


**Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator’’ 


TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, BIDS, MENUS, MUSIC, 
MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
letters—or anything—just write one (for original) in regular way. 
Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 


it.”* 





hm hn 





—s 


2 . a - é is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
Films committee of the Illinois Council duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 
at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera- 


ks Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 
and it is immediately ready for another job——the same thing, or 
“It is the Duplicator you want.” 


“Anything 


Use it 30 days and if you are not “Delighted” 


Booklet of ¢ 


339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, pa. 
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Wrinkles should merely indicate 








where smiles have been.—Mark Twain. 








MANY OTHER POSITIONS: 


Customs Clerks 


City Postal Clerks 








hours, vacation, salaries, and dates 


of the Spring examinations in en 


your section. 


Do It Today. Tomor- 
row May Be ral 
! 
Too Late! 7S 


— 4 Address ... 








Clerks at Washington, D.C. 


Internal Revenue Clerks 


BECOME RAILWAY MAIL 





» 


c 


ERKS 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Gentlemen : 


ter Films committee and giving close|{/ We will immediately send you full de- 4 
study to the motion picture situation | J) Rue vic ee Aa 
as it affects school children, Mrs. Moul- | scription of the positions open to you . 
ton says: “The publicity given to sur-| | with a full description of the work, © 


Teachers--Get U.S. 
Government Jobs 





Long Vacation With Pay | 
Permanent Employment | 
Rapid Advancement | 
Pleasant Work 
Short Hours 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now 


You must act at once 





ra 
7 


Ps 
/ Franklin 


Institute 


Dept. C243, 
Rochester, 


N. Y. 


“ Kindly send me, at 
<& once, and entirely without charge or 


any obligation on my part, list of U. 


yovernment 


big paid pos 


itions now 


y open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of 
I a Spring examinations in my section, sending 


A me also free sample examination questions, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








did in our new No. 4. 





name of your school, (in case your school is 


the school board. 


“Can you 
been putting the photos for 4 


sired, 
In case photo order is not desire 
scape instead of photo. 


somite 988 desirable souvenir. 


for each photo souvenir. 


With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; 
Example: 
$1.50, or $2.90 for 25. 


Lives OF GREAT MEN 

ALL REMIND US 
WE CAN MAKE 

OUR UVES SUBLIME 
AND, DEPARTING. 

LEAVE BEHIND US ~ 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE 

SANDS OF TIME. 

~ Hewey W. LONGREUOW 


Do not order souvenirs sent 
sent parcel post, therefore not C 


we will be pleased to send them. 


advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 








Souvenir of Our School 


OvuR artist said he was going to give us something out of the ordinary for 1922 and he 
It is steel die embossed in rich, soft colors, 344x644 inches, 8 
insert pages with good illustrated composition. 


You Send To Us 


a heading) district number, township, county, state, 


Photo Souvenirs 


ut my photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names?” 
years and teachers like the arrangement. 

f photo order is desired, ‘a to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or school- 
house and we will copy from ‘it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order. A 
postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, 
We use a special design for re of teacher, 

we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with land- 


We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse bean makes a very 


We have a special design for this arrangement 
id you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c éxtra to the following prices 


Prices Postpaid for No. 4 
Without Photo, 10 ¢ less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents a. 
number above 
If 25 are ordered, - without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 
cavenass with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1¢ 


ac: 
If lees souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name in excess, 
D. as printed matter weighing under 4 lbs, cannot be 


Remit with your order, preferably by" P. O. Money Order. 
Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


not known by name we use “public school’ for 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, 


Yes, that is where we have 


but we can copy from any size to size de- 


10, 12 cents each 


Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 

















Write for This | 
‘It Won't Cost 

A book that hundreds of thousands of other teachers ne found _, 
tet you should at least know about. We want you to have a dd and 


judge its worth for yourself. So send today, 
for a teacher’s FREE sample copy of 


The 101 Best Songs 


Here are the best of the world’s songs, the 
time-tried favorites, the songs you want at 
the astonishing price of only 7c a copy in 
large lots. There is everything from opera 
to sentiment, from folk songs to songs of 
patriotism, yet all in easy keys, with words 
and music complete. By all means get a 


copy and examine it. 
Think of only 7c 


W onderful Vi alue a copy for the 


world’s best music, in a handy paper cov- 
ered book, so cheap that you can equip your 
whole school at a most moderate cost. fore you 
decide to buy, write for free sample mentioning name 
of your school. You will surely want to know the 


book, at least.. 
. -, 7c each in 100 lots, 
Amazingly Low Prices: £O'b Chicago.$1.00 


simmasieenanteticateiesnatenee al dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 
Pa Sample Free. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO 


LOOK! BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN NAME cards, 25¢ 
dozen. Prince, Station H, New York. 








oA Brand New Book 
You Should See 


We've originated a brand new 
book for teachers of young stu- 


dents. It contains every help, 
and every ae a eas 7 teaching 
1! we can think of. It is an 
deal book for primary grades. 
We call it the new Everyday 
Song Book. 
Sample FREE — Write for it 
We want every teacher to see a copy. 


We are sure it will meet with instant 
favor. Send for your copy today. 








Make $19 a 100. Send 
Keetag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Stamp Names on key checks. 
25¢ for sample and instructions. 
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370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, is consulted. 

Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds 
here the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- 
mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. 
Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 
Class Poems (10) ; Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; ; Suggest- 
ed Mottoes (107); Class Piays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement ‘Fimes—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
Colors (8 





Trial, 
tion, 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 


Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


Dialocues, 
Minstrel Material. 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. 

Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


| 
| 
| The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality, Established over forty-five years. 


Dept. 101 


Back-to-the-Home 


University Place, Nebraska, has 
erected a Domestic Arts Home at a 
cost of $24,000, to be utilized in pro- 
moting the “Back-to-the-Home” move- 
ment in the schools. The home has 
Smith-Hughes laboratories in cooking 
and sewing and a community center 
room for use of pupils and parents. 
“But the best of all,” says The Ne- 
braska Teacher, “is the real home part 
itself. This consists of a modern sev- 
en-room house, well furnished, artistic- 
ally decorated, and kept neat and clean 
by the high school girls who, in turn, 
prepare the meals, make the beds, pol- 
ish the floors, and do all other neces- 
sary home tasks under the direction 
of the teacher in charge. A practical 
feature adding special interest is the 
presence of a two-and-a-half-year-old 
child whose waking hours are under 
the care and direction of the student 
girls.” 

The University of Nebraska has be- 
come interested in the Home and has 
arranged to have it made a center for 
the practice school training of teach- 
ers who expect to go out to teach the 
Smith-Hughes work in other high 
schools. 





Eye Defects of Rural Pupils 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood, college physi- 
cian of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, advocates that rural teach- 
ers should be trained to test the eyes 
of their pupils. The Eyesight Conser- 
vation Council of America is making 
an effort to obtain the introduction of 
tests to remedy the present condition. 


It has been found that more than 21 | 


per cent of American rural children 
have eye defects, and in 1,262 rural 
schools reporting from eighteen states, 
eyes are not tested in 76.7 per cent. 

“It is commonly conceded that de- 
fective eyes with imperfect vision cause 
headache through the forehead or the 
back of the head, or both; blurring of 
sight, though in farsightedness with 
eye strain vision may be exceptionally 
good, especially for distant objects; 
nausea and dizziness, sometimes dis- 
turbance of digestion, with resulting 
malnutrition; nervous exhaustion; 
nervous irritation and lack of nervous 
control, shown in muscular twitching 
of face, arms and legs, or in winking 
frequently and squeezing the eyelids 
shut; mental inability to grasp an 
idea ’ presented through the eyes; re- 
tardation in school, and, in rare cases, 
convulsions.” 





Why Waste Time Averaging Grades? 


Warp’s Tables of Averaged Grades gives the 
averages as plainly as a clock showstime. Postpaid 40c. 














| T. S. DENISON & CO., §3 S,Wahash Ave" CHICAGO, ILL. 











Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 
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LIPPINCOIT’S = 
SCHOOL PROJECTS SERIES 


Edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D. 


Teachers everywhere are experiment- 
ing with the project method—here its 
place and advantages are clearly set 
forth and voluminously illustrated. 


How to Teach Silent Reading 
to Beginners 
by Emma Watkins $1.50 


A most timely and important volume—not only does it 
discuss a matter very much in the current professiona| 
thought but its contents are so detailed, so enthusiast- 
ically alive, so sound and stimulating that the book 
will improve the work of every primary teacher in 
whose hands it is placed. 


A Project Curriculum 
by Margaret Wells, Ph.D. $2.00 


Dealing with the project as a means of organizing the 
curriculum of the elementary school, In the measure 
in which her work and its presentation may lead teach- 
ers to introduce larger el ts of the whol 

purposeful, social activities of children into the schools 
as a vital part of their courses of study, Miss Wells 
has made a valuable contribution to the improvement 
of the elementary school. | 


Projects in the Primary Grades 


by Alice M. Krackowizer $1.40 | 


The first‘chapter gives the purpose of the method and 
is followed by one on children’s purposeful activities. 
These give the big reasons why projects fit so well into 
the scheme of primary education. The remainder of 
the book gives the big types of activities in which 
children engage. 


Redirection of High School Instruction 
by Lull and Wilson $1.60 


Accepts the social point of view in education. Dis- 
cusses the essential features of the socialized procedure 
in the classroom with the results concretely set forth. 
Much attention is given to training pupils how tostudy. | 
Shows how this function of the school is normally per- | 
formed when the socialized procedure prevails in the 
child’s study and in the class exercises of the school. 


The usual di Uowed. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEACHERS 


If the teaching of the fundamental facts of 
number is to be effective—if the simple num- 
ber combinations which are the very alphabet | 
of all mathematical work are to be mastered— | 
systematic training must be given. | 

The building is as strong as its foundation. | 

No royal road to the accomplishment of this | 
phase of mathematics has yet been found. 
Mastery comes from long-continued practice } 
only. Drill is indispensable. | 


| 
| 
ORAL EXERCISES IN NUMBER | 
by Anna L. Rice | 


provides an abundance of material for short | 
daily drills in facts of number which cannot | 
be fully supplied by an arithmetic no matter 
how excellent it may be. Students will take 
greater interest and pleasure in their work in 
arithmetic and will soon be able to do their | 
written arithmetic more rapidly as the result | 
of this daily oral drill. 


128 Pages; Bound in Cloth; 76 Cents 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 
San Francisco 





Chicago Boston 


London 




















Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 


History, Ques. & Ans. .. 40c Geography, Ques. & Ans..40¢ 
Physiology. Ques, & Ans. “40c Agriculture; Ques & Ans. 40¢ 
Grammar. jomp and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans. . . 4¢ 
Reading, ‘writin an Drawing, goes. & & Ans 40c 
Orthography and Civics, Ques. & An: ee. 
Arithmetic (written ‘and mental with: solutions) ; - + de 


40r more 35ceach. 25 or more 30c each, fan 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 

















Do You Know 
How To Teach Primary Grades 


by modern methods? Learn how by corre- 
spondence. Hundreds of primary teachers are 
trebling theirefficiency. So can you. Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER, Dept.A, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. 
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| Which of these Instruments 
Would YOU Like to Play ? 




















Amazing Free Test Shows 


If You Have Musical Ability § 


HAT gifts has nature bestowed on you? 
W Has she given you that best of all talents— 

the natural ability that would make it ex- 
ceedingly easy for you to quickly become a pro- 
ficient player or a good singer? 

Find out the truth of this. For there is no pleas- 
ure on earth equal to that of being able to enter- 
tain yourself and your friends with the music you 
yourself create. There is no surer way to popular- 
ity at every gathering. The life of any musician— 
amateur or professional—is filled with constant en- 
joyment, 

Surely there is a favorite musical instrument that 
you would like to play. Surely you will be glad to 
take advantage of this interesting free offer. Just 
mail the coupon below and by return mail we will 
send you the wonderful “Musical Ability Test” 
which will show you, in five minutes, whether you 
can quickly learn to sing or to play any musical 
instrument. 


Your Hidden Talents Disclosed By This 
Free Test 


The test comprises just a few simple questions 
devised by a famous musical instructor. They may 
show that you have been depriving yourself of 
pleasures which nature has particularly fitted you 
to enjoy. You may have never played a note in 
your life. You may have never attempted to sing 
in public. Yet you may have faculties which would 
make it easy for you to excel in music. 

You owe it to yourself to find out at once, 
whether you or your children have latent ability to 
play any chosen musical instrument; or to sing; or 
to become a leader of band or orchestra; perhaps 
to write the music for a song that may bring fame 
and wealth, 


Free Book Tells Amazing New Way To 
Learn Music At Home 


This free test is contained in a remarkable Book 
entitled “Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” This 
book also reveals the wonderful new easy method 
whereby you LEARN MUSIC BY PLAYING 
ACTUAL SELECTIONS instead of by playing 
scales. It shows you how you may surprise your 
friends by entertaining them with music before 
they know that you have even considered becoming 
& musician, You obtain this skill in your spare 


Hee aust a few minutes each day—In Your Own 
me, 


- This new method is simple and fascinating; and 


it is so astoundingl 
i y easy that even very young 
children, and elderly people of 60 (who could not 








Learn at Home 
Without a Teacher 


Piano Hawaiian Steel 
Organ Guitar 
Violin Harp 

Drums and Traps Cornet 

Banjo Piccolo 

Tenor Banjo Trombone 
Mandolin Saxophone 
Clarinet Harmony and 
Flute Composition 
’Cello Voice and Speech 
Guitar Culture 
Ukulele Sight Singing 


What Others Have Done 


T regret that { did not know of you 10 years ago. I 
learned more in 15 minutes one night than I learned in 
the past year studying books on Harmony. 

FRED A. HEICHTEL, Box 83, Rosiclare, Ill. 


Three months ago I didn't know one note from an- 
other. Now I can play almost anything. 
H. E. DANTZ, 
304 Glenside Ave. W. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















concentrate on anything hard) are soon enabled to 
play music at sight. 

And you read REAL music too. No numbers, or 
“trick”? music or anything of that nature. You play 
from the same kind of notes that are used by 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Sousa, etc. You read the 
same kind of notes that are sung by Geraldine 
Farrar, Galli-Curci, Scotti, McCormack, ete. 


Automatic Finger Control 


One of the remarkable features about this new 
method is the ‘“‘Automatic Finger Control’ an ex- 
clusive invention, that develops the proper muscles 
used in playing any instrument to exactly the right 
degree, gives the fingers perfect control and en- 
ables you to quickly procure a skill impossible to 
those not privileged to know this remarkable 
method. “Automatic Finger Control” is the great- 


Send For This Book © 


If you like music—instrumental or vocal—do yourself 
justice by getting this free Book at once. 








Just mail the coupon. The book will be sent to you 
immediately. Getting it does not put you under any 
obligation whatever. It is absolutely FREE. 




















est musical triumph of the age and is offered only 
to the pupils of the U. S. School of Music, 


No Cost—No Obligation 


Be sure today to send for this valuable book 
which reveals your own hidden ability and also tells 
the secret of learning to play any musical instru- 
ment. This remarkable offer is absolutely FREE. 
It costs you nothing, it places you under no obli- 
gation, 

In the last 24 years, over a QUARTER-OF-A- 
MILLION people have learned to play their own 
favorite instruments by this method. Many of them 
did not dream they possessed the slightest musical 
ability until it was revealed to them. Many of 
them use their music for the sole pleasure it gives 
them and their friends. Others are earning big in- 
comes as music teachers, band or orchestra LEAD. 
ERS, church organists, vaudeville artists, ete. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


All you have to do to obtain this remarkable 
Book is to mail the coupon below. But you must 
do this at once, as this unusual offer may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice. So many thous- 
ands of requests will pour in to us that we cannot 
promise to hold our offer open indefinitely.  {t 
costs you nothing to accept it, and it may open the 
way to you to endless pleasure and profit in your 
new-found ability to play the musical instrument 
you like best. Mail the coupon now, while it is 
before you—or send a letter if you prefer. Please 
write name and address plainly. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
‘The Largest School of Music in the World’’ 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me absolutely FREE and without obligation, the 
wonderful Book ‘“‘Music Lessons In Your Own Home" which 
shows how to test my own natural musical ability, 1 name be- 
low the instrument I am particularly interested if. 
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Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 
Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment-—-in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in play- 


ground planning and the building of play- 
ground equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L”—A Text Book on 
Playground Planning 


Get this wonderful catalog—it contains the 
results gained during more than fifty years’ 
experience as builders of gymnasium appa- 
ratus for men and playground equipment for 
children. It is recognized everywhere as 
the complete authority on scientific play- 
ground planning and proper equipment. 


No matter what the size of your appro- 
priation—whether you contemplate a new 
installation or an extension—this catalog will 
be of great value to you, as it contains many 
suggestions that will make your selections 
easier and safer. 


Medart Engineering Service 


The MEDART Engineering Department is 
really an advisory board on playground 
installations. It is maintained for your bene- 
fit—and we extend you an invitation to avail 
yourself of this expert advice. No cost or 
obligation is entailed. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Pctomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and aoe complete. Also sent 
C.0O.D. Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular. Sample of Work, ana Special 
er tc feachers. Satisfact 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES ‘PREPAID BY US. <i 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 














5 <> a a) School 


Medium point - Semi Elastic 


Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned, 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
New York 


349 Broadway 








Educational Notes 


Every public school in France pro- 
vides a free lunch for its pupils. 


By a large majority, the New York 
State Grange, at its last meeting in 
Binghamton, went on record in favor of 
a law making the daily reading of the 
Bible in the public schools compulsory. 


Jeremiah E. Burke, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Boston 
schools, has been selected by the board 
of education as superintendent, to fill 
the place of the late Frank V. Thomp- 
son, 


At least one teachers’ agency has 


put a ban on ultra-short skirts and 
bobbed hair, so far as applicants for 
positions are concerned. This agency 
says that superintendents do not want 
“giddily attired” teachers, or those 
who show evidence of the use of rouge 
and lip stick. 


A “learn English” campaign is be- 
ing conducted in Rochester, N. Y., un- 
der the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The city has been divided 
into districts and more than 200 teams 
are making a canvass to induce all 
those who cannot read, write, and 
speak English to attend the city’s 
schools, home and factory classes. 


An anonymous donor has assured 
President Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity that he will provide whatever is 
necessary to secure to the university 
the $700,000 Dyckman tract of land in 
upper Manhattan as a site for an ath- 
letic playground. There will be a sta- 
dium seating 56,000, a baseball field, 
running tracks, etc. The total devel- 
opment is expected to cost $3,000,000. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has pro- 
vided the funds necessary to erect 
“International House,” a building for 
the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club 
in New York. This will be a home 
center for the large numbers of for- 
eign students in New York. There 
will be accommodations for 500 to re- 
side in the building. Social rooms, 
cafeteria, gymnasium and swimming 
pool will be features of the club, which 
will face Riverside Drive opposite 
Grant’s Tomb. 


The annual report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education shows 
that Pennsylvania has 406 federally 
aided vocational schools, more than 
any other state in the Union. The next 
two highest states are New York with 
197 such schools, and Texas with 175. 
In Pennsylvania there are 52,934 stu- 
dents enrolled-in such schools. Penn- 
sylvania ranks first in the number of 
schools devoted to agriculture, trade 
and industry, and home economics, and 
also in continuation schools. 


Dr. Jay William Hudson of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri declared in a re- 
cent address before the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association that “It 
has never been so hard to get a child 
to go the way he should go.” He 
blames this very largely on the effect 
of present-day dancing. “Students 
dance,” he said, “as people were not 
allowed to dance in the worst resorts 
twenty years ago. There is a heathen- 
ish trend. . . . If there is any solu- 
tion for these problems, it must come 
from the schools, the institutions that 
express the ideals of America and de- 
mocracy.” 


The Marshall-Wythe School of Gov- 
ernment and Citizenship was recently 
opened at the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia. The intention is to 
prepare students who expect to be- 
come teachers to educate their pupils 


Get This Free Book 


| 

| - We want every Teacher in America to have 
| a copy of our Interesting Teacher’s Catalog 
| showing lowest wholesale prices on every- 
| thing in the way of supplies for the school. 
| See our advertisement on page 79 of this 
| 
! 














magazine and mail the coupon to us today. 
The catalog will be sent at once without 
placing you under any obligation whatever. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 














| 346 North Front Street, 
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Cisk fer ud by name— 


That is your protection when 
seeking a —* paste for 
every school use. 


Send 10 cents today for our No. 4 
Handy Tube and try our famous 


“GLUEY" 


FOR A GENUINE TEST — paste 
two sheets of paper together and 
six seconds later TRY to pull 
them apart. It’s unexcelled. 


- 
“ROYAL BLUE” 





| | 
| A free flowing ink with a dis- 
! tinetive beautiful blue color. 

1 TRY IT— ' 
| Full Sample Quart | 
| sent for only 75c. | 
' 


If your Jobber can’t 
supply you, write to 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 














Nature Study 
and Science Work 
with 
*“CRAYOLA’”’ 


CRA YON 


NATURE study and sci- 
ence work require dia- 
gramatic and cross-section 
drawings on the black- 
board. LECTURER’S 
CHALKS, the square 
sticks of color, will aid be- 
cause of the stimulus of 
color, and because of the 
distinctness with which 
various parts of a drawing 
may be worked out. 
Pupils will find “CRAYOLA” 
helpful in note-book work. 
Its color will give additional 


attraction to the pages. These 
are some of the many uses of 


Gold Medal 


Crayons 
Made by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


Let us send you a helpful bro- 
chure on the subject of black- 
rd drawing. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y, 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a tesc for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH. 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

_ Used for review work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 
47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1214%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book tkoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%2% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 7144x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 30c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 





We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box P, 




















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


ee 


4 NY BJECT FOR 

Up Against It? “Xxy Occasion 

written to order by an experienced author. 
OUTLINES, One Dollar Each, cash with order. 
For additional terms, etc., send stamp to 

THE LITERARY HELPER, Dept.N,._ 
1127 West 71st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fascinating, profitable _ business! 


LEARN Expert instructions given at Institute or by 


CANDY Correspondence. Write for Booklet N- 


The Candy Institute, Elinor G. Baum 


inci ith P & Shaw), 
MAKING ea ection. N. Y. 
—— aaa 


anted: An experienced teacher 
Ww ted: with es a ability to fill an im- 
t position in our educational sales organization. 


' Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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SUPPLIES 
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NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 


either choice is the same, as follows: 
PR 


only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 


printed on Souvenirs, plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 





ENVELOPES— in which to enclose booklet, 10¢ per dozen, if requested. 


SOUVENIR No. 1 


SOUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 





MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER. BOUND WITH GENUINE 


Illustrations shown here are one half size of original. These covers contain a four-page insert, on 
the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. The third page contains the printing to 
your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, names of pupils and the name of teacher. 
Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. 

We have only two numbers—No. 1 and No. 2. The insert is the same for each, and the price for 


ICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. With sentiment 


AMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 
DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 


If errors occur 


thru our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send money order, bank draft or currency 
in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly, but we should have about 10 days for delivery. 








SOUVENIR No. 2 








COMMENCEMENT PLAYS 


CATCHING CLARA 

A real commencement play. 3 scenes, 10 
males, 15 females. Great excitement and lots 
of fun when the Juniors attempt to capture 
the president of the Senior Class. Price, 
postpaid, 40 cents. 

THE MASONIC RING. 

A high grade play of excellent literary 
merit, spicy and clever. The best commence- 
ment play we have ever seen. 3 males, 6 
females. Three acts. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
THE CLASS SHIP. 

Commencement playlet. 3 males, 8 females. 
Time, 35 minutes. Just the thing for classes 
whose motto is ‘‘Launched but Not Anchored.” 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 

TEACHER, KIN I GO HOME? 

A rural school episode. 7 males, 3 females. 
More characters can be introduced and drills 
added. A — bit of school life. Price, 
postpaid, 25 ce 
THE OLD CLASS REUNION. 

A prophetic play in one act. 7 males, 7 fe- 
males. The class meets after 30 years but 
have not forgotten how to sing their class 
songs and give their yells. Price, postpaid, 
30 cents. 

SOME CLASS. 

commencement play in four acts. 6 
males, 9 females. Introduces the familiar 
scenes of high school life. Full of good healthy 
humor. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
OLD SCHOOL AT HICK’RY HOLLER, 

Comic entertainment in three scenes. 12 
males, 9 females. Time about 114 hours. Rep- 
resents the old fashioned school of 30 years 
ago and abounds with fun and pranks of our 
youthful days. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 
HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS. 

Humorous entertainment. 14 males, 11 fe- 
males. The trials of a city principal and the 
teachers of the . _— are portrayed. 
Price, postpaid, 30 ¢ 
GOOD MORNING, TEACHER. 

The pupils go to the blackboard in ragtime, 
they syncopate their work and their play. 8 
males, 3 females. Time, 40 minutes. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents. 

Write for Harter’s 32-page Catalog of Plays 
and Entertainments. Sent free upon request. 


DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PROGRAMS 


SEND FOR 1922 
SAMPLES 





Class Cap No. 38 | 


Price, each........ 45 cts. 


ANY COLORS 


Yeo. peer ome ame Bi 














Send for Description of our 
BOOKLET HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA 








Send for Samples of Certificates of Honor, Promo- 
tion Certificates, Perfect Attendance Certificates and 
Diplomas for Graded and High Schools. 


CLASS RINGS 
CLASS PINS 
PENNANTS 
BANNERS 


SEND FOR 1922 
SAMPLES 





Arm Band No. 


One letter......... 20 
Two letters.,..... 25 
Three letters...... 30 


ANY COLORS 


Free Samples 





Engraved Wedding Invitations Printea 


PROPER ARRANGEMENT—FASHIONABLE SIZES—MODERATE PRICES 


Samples | Free on Request 











Calling Cards 








for complete list. 


Orations and Essays 


Send us your card plate and $1.50 and we will va 
liver 100 Engraved Cards, pustpaid. 
reasonable prices. 


New plates at 
STYLE SHEET FREE. 


FOR GRADUATES—Over | 200 titles to “select "from. 
Every paper written by a college graduate. 
.Special Papers furnished on any subject at reasonable prices. 





COMMENCEMENT BOOKS 


THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. 
By Edith F. A, U. Painton 
A creditable and successful commencement 
is assured if classes use this latest and best 
book. Every angle of the subject is covered— 
there are 16 salutatories, 12 valedictories, class 


yells, class wills, class songs, class drill; 370 


pages, beautiful cloth binding. Edueators and 
students will find it a mine of Commencement 
wealth. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


0000 FOR COMMENCEMENT 


A mighty useful little book, containing all 


kinds of suggestions for Class Night, Com- 


mencement, etc. When in search of a good 
“stunt” just look in the book. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 
WHEN WE GRADUATE. 

An abundance of good material for the Com- 


mencement season. Covers every need for this 


occasion. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
COMMENCEMENT HINTS AND HELPS. 


A bright and up-to-date collection of usable 


material for eighth grade pupils. Tells how 


to make a real commencement ‘with saluta- 
tory, history, prophecies, valedictory and 


everything. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 
WHAT TO DO COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


A new book telling what to do at class re- 
ceptions, alumni meetings, ete. Good titles 
for essays, complete orations. Price, post- 


paid, 50 cents. 
WHAT TO SAY FOR CLOSING DAY. 


Intended for primary and_ intermediate 
grades. Contains everything the teacher needs 
for closing day entertainment. Price, post- 


paid, 50 cents. 


CLOSING RECITATIONS FOR HI SCHOOL. 

An excellent collection of appropriate ma- 
terial for the high school. It will be wel- 
comed by pupils just entering high school as 
well as by those preparing to graduate. Price, 


postpaid, 35 cents. 
TEN COMMENCEMENT SONGS. 


New pieces written especially for gradu- 
ation day. Words and music complete. Price, 


postpaid, 35 cents. 


New 32-page catalog of Plays and Enter- 


tainments sent free on request. 











fifty lead pencils. 


teachers. 








We have secured a limited number of these trench helmets—the “tin hat’ 
wore “over there’ and while our stock lasts we will give one of these genuine war relics for the sale of only 


many other ways. 


School Room Decorations 


GENUINE SOUVENIRS FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS 


such as members of the A. FE. F. 


We send you fifty pencils—good, rubber tipped pencils that sell at five cents, 
them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and send us the amount, $2.50. 
helmet, all charges prepaid. 


IF WE ARE TO TURN OUR SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
WHY NOT TURN OUR TRENCH HELMETS INTO FLOWERPOTS? 


The illustration shows the hat being put to novel use and they can also be hung on the wall or used in 
Your school can obtain several of these helmets without one cent of expense to pupils or 


If you prefer we will send a pencil sharpener or a three by five foot school flag free in place of the helmet. 


SEND NO MONEY-—Simply order the pencils, giving your name, address, and name of school in which you 
teach. It costs you nothing but the effort in directing the children. 


Have your pupils distribute 
We will then send you one 








CLASS PINS RINGS 
SS Either Pin made with anyfive ¢ 
or less Letters and figures 
a, yew or two calovs aan. 
20'ea,*200 
Gala Platespenasndse, Sherine ia?ds 





alee 





Send forowr FREE CATALOG AND NUMBERINCLASS. 








WNG NAME SCHOOL OR CLUB 








THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY 


634 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Harter Pays the Postage on These Special Bargains 


Bond Writing Paper, unruled, ream. $ = 
Ruled Writing Paper, 84x11, 1. 

White Drawing Paper, 9x12, per lIb.. 
Poster Paper, 9x12, asst. 
Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets. 
White Cardboard, 6x9, 100 sheets.... 
Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, 6 sheets. 
Dennison Crepe Paper, any color, roll 


Blackboard Stencils, set of five...... $. 
Calendar Flowers to Color, set...... 
Desk Outline Maps, any country, 50 
Fancy Colored Chalk, per box....... 
Wax Crayons, 8 colors, per doz. boxes 
Rubber Stamp Pads, red or green, ea. 
School Thermometers, accurate, each 
Recitation Cards, 


POF 100. .ccccccccs 


Complete Supply Catalog FREE on Request 
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THISAT TRACTIVELY DESIGNED PENNANT | 


og Furnished with any monogram and numerals inanytwo 
| 





colors, Good waGeed qfaliy woolfelt. Size AX36in 
L= | io > Deliveredtoyouraddress. 


‘Terms cash withorder 

0 P ieee, od Mten. py vise 1%. ae s\sies. 
ur 14 Catalog on Felland other 43 iS yours | 
poe yd ma se Sendforitat once, 
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Supervisor of Music. 


Summer Normal Training at Chicago 


June 26 to July 29 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC METHODS 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week, 5 weeks, Tuition $50.00 Complete 


PROGRAM 


Methods Ear Training Rote Song Chorus Conducting 
Choral Conducting Harmony Orchestra Conducting Community Singing 
Sight Reading Child Voice Lecture and Recital 


Certificate awarded for three Summers’ work 


Applied Music---Normal Training Course 
Piano Theory Voice Violin 
Resident Faculty of 60 Eminent Musicians 
SUMMER CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 

















COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Box N.I., 509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





















in the obligations and advantages of 
American citizenship. Judge Alton B. 
Parker of New York made the chief 
address at the opening, the first of 
seventeen lectures which will be given 
by leading members of the American 
Bar Association. The school is a me- 
it morial to Chief Justice John Marshall 

te * and to George Wythe, the first profes- 
¥ : sor of law in America, under whom 
Marshall studied at William and Mary. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh 
will receive $17,400,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation with certain condi- 





iN ational Kindergarten an 3 and Elementary College 

































SUMMER SESSION Practical Courses for tions. It is planned, if the action can 
a on be a ey e moparate - oo 
mary Gr ; . negie Institute of Technology from the 

omnes 17 to August 11, 1922 _ Credit toward diploma. Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, the 

Dormitories on College Grounds. Observation in Kindergarten and latter comprising the fine arts and 

Primary Grades of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration museum department and the library. 

School where Project is used. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students It is expected to develop at Pittsburgh 

in Chicago. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. a great technical institute for young 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE men, and particularly those in moder- 

36th Year. Accredited. Box 25, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. ate circumstances, not only of the 

— Pittsburgh district but of the whole 
country. 


The Lyceum Arts Conservatory ||| Valparaiso University 


announces a : The Middle West Physical Educa- 
A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL P bison in — 0, 1922. tion Society will hold ite snnedt meet- 
“i ummer uarter pens ay 

June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) Fall Quarter Opens September 19, 1922. re = ‘s —— Agr —— 30s 31 = 

GPECIAL courses will be conducted in all The following courses are offered: Arts and Sciences, pri remarkably inter- 

> branches of Dramatic: Art, including Education, Home Economics, Music, vie Aste, ‘| esting program has been arranged and 

ublic 00] Music an ormi e peaking, mmerce, Engineering, emistry an . * * 

Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty Pharmacy; also Vocational Training in Watchmaking, | all gg ee ee and others inter- 

wsilber Bia’ DAY. Present and Diner Aire Mochenien SintaryEngiocoing endothertvades | | Seven to po then fu ekete work in the 
wi sident a ir or 

of Dramatic Department: Theodore. Harri- Seated ond te ri cal “Sethe 4 much to help them in their work in the 





demonstrations, addresses and papers 
that have been planned for this con- 


son, Director of Music Department; Caroline 
Bourgard, Director Public School Music 
Department; and many others. PER QUARTER: 


al 
principals and supaneneees during the Summer Quarter. | 














Credit given in all departments for sum- Tuition, regular courses, $30.00; Vocational courses, vention. Des Moines has a very satis- 

oar Sore : $75.00; Board $54.00; Room rent, $18.00 to $30.00. factory reputation for the entertain- 

the heart of the North Side Art Genter. Comey onlay 7 a ed fee ment of conventions and those who at- 
Write today for our free Bulletin VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, Dept. 54, Valparaiso, Ind. | | tend may be asured of finding good ho- 

Address Registrar, Box N, 1.,1160N. DearbornSt.,Chicago Dr. J. E. Roessler, President, ___|} | tels at reasonable rates, convenient 





and commodious meeting places and a 
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spirit of cordiality and _ hospitality. 
Reduced rates on railroads have been 
granted for this meeting. 


Domestic Science 
A movement has been set on foot to 


For Grammar Grades and AA movement he on foot, to 
i i = 6s — celebrate ina ing way on pri 
Junior High Schools : And the costumes sna aeudhaney Uf den bite at Ulreme 8. 


3 e by Dennison G Th : ittee of th 
THE SIMPLEST a. poy nd rant. e executive committee of the 
3 Dey party come Trustees of the Grant Monument Asso- 
: kk. 

THE LATEST THE BEST : there ry bod og Soe tp deans ciation has sent its recommendations to 
TEXTBOOK is house and table, with crepe paper, ins the posts of the Grand Army of the Re- 
ee ee ee rae aleeliae public throughout the United States. It 
ELEMENTARY they were by Dennison.” aieat that a ae cer gg: her 
Book ; ashington may be dedicated on tha 
HOME ECONOMICS eel foren: Loo ee date. wipe ne i ge and —- 
tertaining. Send 9°? AUB WE ors are asked to bring to the attention 
hed oer Soy Se meee a 10c. for & mow to { ° \Saa Sy Aa | of the people the great services ren- 
Recitation and laboratory work in s DENNISON rhe dered the nation by General Grant. 


and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, mA a) | Schools and institutions of higher learn- 
and the Care of the House. Mass. A\\\ . ing, and churches, as well as the G. A. 
More than a hundred illustrations R. and all patriotic societies are re- 
Se ee ee quested to arrange for exercises. Spe- 
Published in 1081. Mailing. price $1.40 cial services will be held at Point Pleas- 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. ant, Ohio, Grant’s birthplace, and in 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON Riverside Park, New York, where he is 
uried. 

















’ Tete. Forallagesand 1] Musical Comedies and Re- 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 26 to August 5,1922 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and sy YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR ACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF Wels wt EDUCATION 
— GY one DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPT D BY gcHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

oe pe ms all Departments frcemieeel Dancing 
Courses MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant C Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

ied Dormitory—New Gymnasium. 

UMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
aucusT for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 

ESTABLISHED 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept.N.l. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 

Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johason, Vice-Pres. 
Offers _courses_ in : ; \ 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, 
Interpretation, etc. ff 
Work based on best 
modern educational 
principles. Numerous 
Lectures, Concerts 





lent Boarding Accom- 


modations. Teachers’ 

me rtificates, pe wre Finest Conservatory in the West 
and degrees conferred. Many free advantages 
We own our own building, located in the center 
of most cultural environment, 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 5, 1922. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 
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The Ithaca Academy of 
Public School Music 


Summer Sessions—June 5 and July 3 


Course approved by N. Y. State 
Educational Department. Voice, 
Piano, Orchestra, Bands; Speech 
Defects, Folk Dancing. Co- 
educational. Dormotories. 


Address Registrar, 
316 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SM nm me 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 20— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 28. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3D ts— I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. oe el Strong Faculty Fine Equipment 
—Central Location—Accredited. 

Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. OMichiocn Boulevard, Chicago 
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Te be. held in our beautiful new building. 
Zanerian Penmanship Reunion, July 6, 6 and 7, 1922. 
A big Penmanship event. Large attendance. 


Zanerian Summer School, July 10 to Aug. 19, 1922. 
For Supervisors, Penmanship Teachers and Penmen. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio. Ohio. 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 20—SUMMER COURSE—July 28 
Three Depts. — — KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY —PLAYGROU ND. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box" 616.22 So- Michigan’ Boulevard. cAGO 


ENTERTAINMENTS 











PLA AYS: § Bez. to ~~ them, Doctaaticne eee Drills, 

logues, nces, ttas, 

leat Readings. Fi er Plas Motion &Pantomime 

Son Songs, Shat Plays, Tableauz, 8; Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minst lokes, 





Books, Make-UpGoods, | New Minstrel Choruses. 


Free. hool 
. Deniean & CO. ‘vues, suitable for high sc 
| 623 Se Wonesh Dest. SB | and college presentation. 
eT... a 
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‘Close of School Souvenirs 


Printed to Your Order, Bear Your Name, the Names of 
Your School Officers and the Names of All 


Your Pupils 


appeal of these personalities to memory. 


Description: 
design, as no 


with silk ribbon. 


It is these personal features which make our Souvenirs 
so acceptable to your pupils as gifts for close of school. 
Our Souvenirs are cherished as a keepsake, and 
longer they are kept the stronger and more vivid the 


Styles No. 7 and 8 differ only in cover 
in halftone engravings printed opposite. 

Size of booklets nearly 4x7 inches, contain cover steel 
die embossed in several colors, and two inserts united 


Inside pages printed from engraved plates, and con- 
tain Close of School poem, written expressly for our 
booklets, farewell greeting from teacher to pupil; poem, 


Send Following Copy: 


Name of your School 
District Number 
Township, County and State 
the Your Name as Teacher 

Co. Supt’s Name 

Names of School Officers 
Names of your Pupils 

We print Grades or Years 
Write copy very carefully 
Underscore all u’s 


PRICE LIST 
Send Photo to be Copied 





folder, free. 


rice 25c, money back if not satisfactory. 
the cost. 


We Guarantee Prompt Delivery 


Box 10 


Tree of Education, and several other educational designs > : 
and maxims, all beautifully engraved and illustrated with ee — 5 2 & 
marginal etchings. One page is printed to your order. _ ry cae aS 
PHOTO STYLE. Both styles of Souvenirs are arrang- 42 1.93 217 B 38 
ed to have your photo or that of School Building attach- 45 2.20 2950S 
ed. The No. 7 has the photo on outside cover as noted 17 2.38 2.72 oO 
in engraving elsewhere, and the No. 8 Style has arrange- 929 2.65 3.05 @ o3f 
ment for photo to be attached on inside of cover, on first 992 2.83 $27 « gs s 
insert page. You need only to send the photo you want 95 3.10 3.60 + e 7 
inserted and we will make the copies and also return 97 3.28 882 § BPs 
your photo uninjured. 30 3.55 415 > ge ° 
82 3.78 4.37 Sucks 
We are equipped to copy promptly andin 3 -00 4.70 bene 
Copied Photos * best quality any photograph you may send. 37 4.18 4.92 ES vo 
Post Cards: In ovals and squares, per doz., $1.00. 40 4.45 5.25 Ge } z 
Style @: Double weight stock, plain no mount or folder, finest 42 4.68 5.47 Bg ee 
quality, size 3x 5. per doz., $1.00. 46 4.90 5.80 sees 
Style M: Beautiful folder, size nearly 4 x 6 inches, double flap, 47 5.08 6.02 3B s3 
and nicely embossed, comes in ovals and squares, per doz., $1.50. 50 5.35 635  3.°° 
Photo Finishing: Send any film under post card size and 400. Additional Copies Seed 
Will develop and furnish 1 print from each film. — ed ag h 6 I 2 8 
. i 0 ¢ eac 5 
Post Card Size and larger: 60c. Ask for our film service Assured Delivery 10c q 8 3 


Pocket Pencil Sharpener: Very small, weighs less than % oz. 
P Worth 10 times 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 
UBRICHSVILLE, OHIO 


SAMPLES 


We cannot describe all of the 
beauty embodied in the blended 
colors, and artistic makeup of 
these beautiful Souvenirs. Send 
for free samples; we are anx- 
ious for a request for same. 


WRITE TODAY FOR | 





FREE SAMPLES 


























STYLE NUMBER 7 

















‘Education plus 
Recreation 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
s a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
~and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
righton the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 


ing industrial, financial and art centersof Chicago. 


ihe Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
oy School of Education, School of Journalism, 
aw School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
Curriculum of the Ele- High School Carri 
8 seat ak School _ focational Patan 
Principles of Secondary “Bmglish, History: 
. Education Speech, Music, ete, 
'he other schools offer a wide choice of subjects 
Faculty includes PublicSchool men of achievement. 


Address WALTER Dit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
p preps yd Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. 
hy BOOKLET REQUEST. | 


se! me a 
trated here describ 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVE 
ESTERN’ UNIVERSITY SUMMER 


SESSION — 



















Full Address. 
























It is proposed that the Boy Scouts 
of America build a cabin at Oyster 
Bay in a Memorial Park, to be estab- 
lished by the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The cabin would be made an 
exact reproduction of the Elkhorn 
ranch house on the banks of the Little 
Missouri River. Here, in the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota, Roosevelt 
lived as a ranchman for three years 
when he was building up his health. 
The Scouts would like to have the orig- 
inal corner stones of “Elkhorn” for 
their cabin, and would plan to escort 
these by relays from North Dakota to 
Oyster Bay. 





The A. N. Palmer Company of New 
York has recently put out a Spanish 
Edition of The Palmer Method of Busi- 
ness Writing. Heretofore the English 
Edition has been in use not only in 
the United States, but also, despite the 
obvious difficulties, in many schools in 
Central and South America. The 
translation is issued in response to a 
widespread demand. 





In New Netherland teachers were 
paid either in the coin of Holland, 
in beaver skins or in wampum. John 
Tibout’s salary was 300 guilders ($60), 
together with free house, garden and 
house lot belonging to the school. Tui- 
tion charges were 2 guilders (40 cents) 
for reading and writing and 2 guilders 
for spelling. 





Denoyer -Geppert Company, scien- 
tific school map makers of Chicago, 
have made wonderful progress in their 
business. This is emphasized by the 
fact that they have just purchased a 
building containing 50,000 square feet, 
most of which will be occupied by them 
for map making, map mounting and 
anatomical model making, bringing all 
of their departments under one roof. 
This is a considerable increase from 
the 2,000 or so square feet which was 
occupied by the firm in its beginnings 
in 1916. Maximum map values at min- 
imum cost has been the policy of the 
company, and with increased facilities 
they are prepared to give better ser- 
vice in the future. They are thankful 
to the school people whose support has 
made this new home possible and in- 
vite all such to visit them at the new 
location, 5235-5257 E. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 





Helping Men and Women 
Find Themselves 


Getting started at the right thing in the right way— 
knowing ones talent and developing it properly—is the 
BIG thing for men and women, as well as for young 
people, YOU can help others do this and profit by it. 


Pays Well And Is In Demand 
VOCARIS is ascientific tested instrument that finds 
for men and women their place in life and increases 
their earnings. Approved by scientists, educators, 
and business men. Has helped hundreds, 


Organize a VOCARIS CLUB 

The people in your town need VOCARIS. Letus explain 
how you can organize a club—help them—gain prestige 
and influence for yourself—and also make a most helpful 
addition to yourincome. Write TODAY. Introduce 
this great national movement to your community. 

INTERNATIONAL ASS’N. OF VOCARIS CLUBS, 
1302 Kimball Hall, Dept. N. 1. Chicago, Illinois. 


y 
—] 











The Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Incorporated and Accredited 


ELIAS DAY 
Pres. and Dir. of Dramatic Dept., announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


in which Elias Day will conduct twoclasses of special 

interest to teachers, June 19th to July 29th. 
First Class—Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, including Story Telling, Art 

of the Monologue and Teaching Methods. 
Second Class—Play Production, with practi- 

cal demonstrations on a stage completely 
equipped for actual working conditions. 


Write today for special Summer Bulletin 


Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart of 
the North Side Art Center, 

















__5 BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 
AT ONCE TO TRAVEL, demonstrate and 
sell dealers. $40.00 to $75.00 


k. RR. f id. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb: 











Dept.O, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
HAVE YOU A_ SONG- 
Poem, Story or Photoplay 


WRITERS! to sell? Submit Mss. at 


once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 











Rebuilt Underwood Typewriters ¢ 


With Two-Color Ribbon, Back Spacer, etc. LESS THAN ONE HALF 
PRICE of New Machine, as Brand New Underwood is $97.50 to $102.50. 
Selected, Adjusted, Second-Hand Underwoods $31.50 


+, Old machines traded in. OURS IS A WONDERFUL PLAN. 
BARGAIN. Descriptive Folder, advice, etc., FREE. Write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., Dept. 16, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BIG, BIG 
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NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Lecding American Makers of Pho aphic Lenses, Microscope 
and Instruments, Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range Fi 
Reflectors, Stereo-Priem Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other 





Have You This Catalog ? 


If not, you should obtain a copy at once. 
It describes and illustrates our stand- 
ardized line of 


covering in the most up-to-date man- 
ner possible all the optical equipment 
needs of the modern school laboratory 
and lecture room. 

Among the items included are our representative 


secting) showing several new features, micro- 
tomes, magnifiers and like accessories—also our 
most popular Balopticons and accessory appa- 
ratus for the projection of lantern slides, 
opaque material and microscopic subjects, 
All of this equipment has withstood the test of 
long and exacting usage in theschools of Amer- 
ica, Withany of the products mentioned you 


407 St. Paul Street, 
CHICAGO 


Bausch & Lomb 
School Equipment 


hool microscopes (monocular, binocular and dis- 


can be absolutely confident of obtaining de- 
sired results, 


Write for your copy of thia valuable 
little reference work today 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


3, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses 
inders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight 
High-Grade Optical Products. 
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about the bones— 


bones— rally— 


























Thisisthesadstory of this foot, that 
the X-Ray tells never had a chance 
to grow straight— 


This is the cheer- of this foot that 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, 
tells about the straight, and natu- 


Educator Shee Chart 


because it grew in a 
narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 





because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 






























'HIS interesting 

chart easily vis- 

ible at a good dis- 

tance sent to you 
by request. 


FREE 














Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 





Straight |i 


Bones 


if That Grew 
§)Straight in 


Educator 
Shoes 
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From Kindergarten 
fo Junior High 


r | “\HE most impressionable stage in the develop- 
ment of growing boys and girls is during their 
first few years of school life. Young minds 

receive impressions which they often carry well on 
into later years. The teacher is given the privilege 
of moulding these plastic young minds into the 
channels of right thinking and right living—yours 
is the opportunity. 

In discussing hygiene and health do you ever con- 
sider that often neglected factor—the intelligent care 
of the feet? Crippled feet which often bring anguish 
and sometimes disfigurement in later life are an 
absolutely unnecessary evil. They result from 
imprisoning feet in binding, narrow shoes, which 


distort and bend the bones, causing all sorts of foot | 


torture, such as fallen arches, callouses, etc. 

Young growing feet should be given the proper 
start in life. The feet of growing children are 
especially susceptible because young bones are tender 
and easily distorted. 

Tell the children in your next discussion on hy- 
giene about foot health. Show them the importance 
of properly caring for the feet. 

We will send you the chart illustrated above 
which points out an interesting story in a simple, eas- 
ily understood way. This chart is free for the ask- 
ing and it will aid you in your hygiene discussions. 

Impress on the children the importance of proper 
shoes. They will be everlastingly grateful to you in 
later years for your forethought. 

Get this interesting chart and ask for our booklet 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” It tells a striking 
story about the care of feet. Write for them today 
—no obligation on your part. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Phone your local Tel-u-where Bureau 
for name of nearest dealer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATOR 
SHOE® 
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_baltles.(Ghen the first military spirit 














(Glhere is nothing good or glorious 
which war has brought forth in human 
nature which peace may not produce 
more richly and more perma nently. 
When we cease lo think of peace as 
the negative of war, and think of war 


as the negative of peace~-then shall shine 


forth the higher soldiership of the higher 


> + 3 —————— OH ~ 









and ils works shall seem lo be buk crude 
struggles after, and rehearsals for the 

bigger fight, the fight after the eternal 
facts and their obedience. ~Phillips Brooks 
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Getting Pupils into School and Keeping Them There 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















==jINCE the Great War, the progressive nations of the 
-y\M world have entered upon an educational race; each is 
yi seeking to outdo the others in extending and perfect- 
¥ ing educational opportunities for the rising genera- 
tion. So far as we know, there never has been in all 
the world’s history such enthusiasm for education as 
is now being manifested in England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and we can probably include our own country. Even before the Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments, the leading nations appre- 
ciated that in the future those peoples would come to the front who 
had the best system of education and who had the greatest success in 
getting all the young into the schools and keeping them there for the 
longest period. 

A distinguished visitor from England to our country made substan- 
tially this statement to the writer two or three days ago. He isa 
member of a commission which is studying American schools. He 
said: “We have visited three countries in Europe, and now we are 
visiting your country with a view to gaining suggestions for the 
improvement of our own schools. We have found in every country 
we have visited that the leaders are all studying ways and means 
of training their young people so that they will be able to compete 
with the people of rival countries. We are going to see, within the 
next few years, a great race to determine which nation can 
devise the most effective method of equipping the young with knowl- 
edge and skill that will enable them to make inventions of every 
sort, to economize in producing food and clothing and other essen- 
tials of life, and to devise and maintain a stable government. The 
nations of the world, unless America is an exception, are all rocking 
on their foundations to-day because most of their people are not well 
enough educated to understand how to build and maintain a solid, 
enduring government.” 


VERY progressive nation is now attempting to get all of its 
children into schools. Heretofore, none of the nations, except 
possibly Germany, had made a successful attempt to get and keep all 
the young in school until they had acquired at least the rudiments of 
an education. A large proportion of children between five and fifteen 
in all countries, Germany excepted, have not been in school at all, or 
for a short period only, until the present time. Truancy has not been 
regarded as a serious matter in these countries ; it has not been looked 
upon as a very vital matter in our own country either until very 
recently. 

However, we are now ready to undertake a program which will 
make sure that every child between the ages of five and fourteen (it 
ought to be sixteen or seventeen in all states, as it is in some) is 
regularly in some approved school. If a pupil is out of school, even 
for one day, someone in authority should know where he is and why 
he is not in school. The state of Ohio, to cite one instance, has en- 
acted a law which will make it possible for school officers to keep 
every child of school age in attendance every day during the school 
year, provided he is physically capable of attending school, and mak- 
ing exceptions for extraordinary circumstances, such as a death in 
the family. The problem of regular attendance in states like Ohio is 
in the way of being solved, if teachers will co-operate. Every 
teacher in the state becomes an assistant to attendance officers in 
locating children of school age in her district or ward and seeing to 
it that every child is in school regularly unless he is physically 
incapacitated. 


ERETOFORE the attendance problem has been most serious, in 
many states, in rural schools. Farmers in many sections of the 
country have thought little of keeping children who could work out of 
school at any time when there was work to be done. During the last 
two or three years, when the attendance problem has been receiving 
special attention at educational meetings, I have heard teachers in 





rural schools in almost every state say that when there was any work 
that children could do on the farm, it was impossible to keep them in 
school. This is one reason why children reared in the country are at a 
disadvantage as compared with city children in respect to the breadth 
and thoroughness of their education. If the schooling of boys and 
girls reared in the country can be broken into whenever there are 
chores to be done at home, it is certain that they will be handicapped 
in maturity. Educational men as well as laymen everywhere are 
aroused to the seriousness of this problem, and there is a determina- 
tion sweeping over our country to compel rural children to go to 
school and to remain in school as regularly and for as long a period 
each year as do the children in towns or cities. 

During the last three or four years, I have heard voices in every 
part of the United States raised in defense of the rural child, whose 
schooling in the past has been more fragmentary than the schooling 
of the typical city child. It is not fair for a child who happens to be 
reared in the country to be discriminated against, so far as his edu- 
cation is concerned, as compared with the city child. Any rural 
teacher, no matter where she is located, will be supported by educa- 
tional people, and by most, if not all, of her patrons in her efforts to 
get every pupil of school age into school and to keep him there regu- 
larly throughout the compulsory school period. 


[* must be acknowledged that the attendance problem is a difficult 

one to solve, particularly in sections of the country where there 
are foreign parents who have come from countries where no effort 
has been made to have children in school steadily for eight or ten 
years. In some of these countries, the favored classes have en- 
couraged the peasants to keep their children out of school and make 
them work. These peasants may bring such notions to our country. 
They do not understand why it is necessary that their children should 
go to school, and they are frequently rebellious and defiant. The 
writer knows from experience that it is not easy to convince such 
parents that they have no right to handicap a child by keeping him 
out of school to work at home. But a resourceful teacher can fre- 
quently win over an obstinate parent so that he will keep his children 
in school during at least the compulsory school period. If he cannot 
be won over he must be compelled to do it. This may sound harsh, 
but justice to children is a good deal more imperative than the in- 
dulgence of an ignorant or greedy parent in his wish to have his 
children earn money for him. 

Of course, there are children who play truant whose parents do not 
keep them out of school to work. There is scarcely a rural district, 
much less a town or city, which has not had to deal with the truant 
problem. Nature has endowed some boys and an occasional girl with 
strong nomadic impulses. She seems to say to them: “Stay out- 
doors. You don’t want to sit in school four hours to-day. Run away 
from school and even. from home, hunt in the woods or fish or swim 
or hide in straw stacks. Steal your food from farmers or join a gang 
and make raids on the stores.” 


ORTUNATELY, we are reducing truancy in some measure by 
making school life less irksome than it used to be for boys and 
girls who feel an irresistible longing to be constantly doing something 
adventurous. The writer knows of schools which are so conducted 
that there is almost no temptation for pupils to play truant. They 
are given a good deal of manual work and have organized games and 
plays; and they like even their reading and number and geography 
and history lessons because they are made concrete and interesting. 
The time may come when all schools will be able so to teach children 
that even the most restless among them will temporarily forget that 
they want to climb trees, throw stones, roam about the country, or 
seek excitement with the “gang.” 
But the schools in most places are not yet able to prevent all 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Oberammergau and Its Passion Play 


ITH Oberammergau and its Passion 
Play, we always associate the name 
of Caspar Schuchler. If he sinned, 
and doubtless he did, when he broke 
all quarantine regulations existing in 1633 be- 
tween the village and the outside infected 
world, poor Caspar was the first to suffer the 
terrible retribution which he himself brought 
to the valley of the Ammer. So rapidly did this 
fatal disease spread that in one month’s time 
eighty-four out of a total population of one 
thousand had died and many more were af- 
flicted. The living sought refuge in God and 
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BY WILLIAM M. BEALE 


and a determination to visit the place 
again this coming season, for there I shall 
find Mary and Martha and Magdalene, 
John and Peter and Paul, yes, Judas and 
Dathan and Caiphas and others, especially 
the Christus, ready to welcome me as of 
old. 

Oberammergau lies about sixty miles 
southwest of Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria. To-day Munich has a population 
of over half a million; in 1800 its inhabi- 
tants numbered but 40,000. This rapid 
growth has been due to the fact that nu- 
merous industries of every type have 
been established. We reach Ober- 
ammergau (Ober meaning upper, gau 
a district and ammer a river) by rail 
from Munich, passing Lake Starnberg in 
whose waters the unhappy King Ludwig 
II was drowned in 1886, to Murnau, and 








The Leave-taking at Bethany 


the Ammer and lands us in the outskirts of the 
town. The Tyrolean mountaineer is making his 
way homeward across the fertile fields; the 


thence by electric 
train. This is the 
route that many 
thousands will take 
this summer. In 
making the trip by 
auto, one motors 
from the Bavarian 
capital via the val- 
ley of the Ammer to 
Oberau, thence over 





Judas before the Sanhedrim 


made a vow that if this curse were lifted, in 
token of an everlasting gratitude they would 
faithfully perform the Divine Passion once in 
every decade, 

Tradition tells us that after the vow was 
made, death found no more victims in that 
place. However this may be, the descendants 
of those who first made the vow have with all 
sincerity performed the Divine Drama every 
ten years since. Once or twice, because of 
war, the Christ has been called from the Cross. 
The recent World Conflict made it impossible in 
1920, but this year, from May 14th to Septem- 
ber 24th, we shall again be privileged to witness 
an interpretation of the scenes that have been 
slowly transforming the world. The first re- 
hearsal took place in 1634, the last in 1910. Al- 
though the Play is to be given this year, I be- 
lieve those responsible will revert to the decen- 
nial system and arrange for 
its presentation again in 1930. 
So I do feel deeply indebted to 
Caspar Schuchler, for through 
his disobedience we have the 
survival of one of the most 
impressive and _ profoundly 
Suggestive religious institu- 
tions that our world has ever 
known. 

_ I first witnessed the Play 
in 1910, but since then I have 
often visited the village and 
dwelt among those whom I 
have learned to love and re- 
spect. Before visiting this 
Spot in the valley of the 
Ammer, I had often heard of 
Oberammergau but could 
neither spell nor pronounce 
the name, much less locate the 
Place or sense its mighty up- 
lift, until I had mingled with 
these people in their work- 
Shops and dined with them in 
their homes. Out of this fel- 
lowship has come, perhaps, 
my enthusiasm for the Play 
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the Bavarian Alps, 
to again enter the 
valley, guided, as it 
were, by the golden cross 
on the peak of the Kofel, 
at the base of which 
nestle the comfortable 
homes of Oberammer- 
gau’s sixteen hundred in- 
habitants. 

How picturesque is the 
village! All around are 
rugged mountains, lift- 
ing high their rocky 
peaks. As we descend 
into the valley, we note 
the tender green of the 
pine-fringed hills made 
the more beautiful by the 
glow that comes from a Bavarian sunset 
sky. Our car rapidly passes over the 


bridge that spans the troubled waters of 








Anton Lang as the Christus in the 
Gethsemane Scene 


wood-carver has closed 
his shop and carols as he 
goes; the peasant is re- 
turning from his three- 
acre farm to the simple 
fireside of a contented 
home; the tinkling of 
seven hundred cow bells 
means milk and cream 
and plenty of it, for the 
sixteen hundred hungry 
Oberammergauers; the 
tones of the Angelus echo 
and re-echo from the 
wooded hills surrounding 
the little hamlet. It 
seems to be the end of a 
perfect day and the clos- 
ing in of a_ peaceful 
night. So, through the 
crooked, winding streets 
and byways, we make our 
way to the heart of the 
village, charmed by a 
spell that at first we are 
utterly unable to compre- 
hend. We are at last in 
one spot that is unspoiled 
by the teeming, hustling 
millions of an outside 
world. We have reached Oberammergau. 
Although hemmed away from many of the 
activities of the busy world on the other side 
of those rugged peaks, these 
good people are never lacking 
in something to do. Here we 
find sculptors, wood-carvers, 
painters, potters and artisans 
of many other vocations. I 
should say that wood-carving 
is the principal occupation of 
the townspeople and in this 
work the skill displayed rivals 
anything that one sees in the 
distinctively wood-carving 
country of Europe, Switzer- 
land. In fact, the people are 
more Swiss than German in 
character, in manners, habits, 
customs and costumes, al- 
though the German tongue is 
used exclusively. There are 
some painters whose ideas of 
art are worthy of any critic’s 
commendation. Many of the 
homes are decorated within 
and without by deft hands. 
Among the potters in the 
town, Anton Lang (the Christ- 
us) stands alone. This last 








The Crucifixion 


August I found him in his kiln 
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arranging some pieces 
to be fired. Upon ob- 
serving me, although I 
had not seen him since 
1914, he immediately 
said: “Well, Mr. 
Beale, you have come 
back to see us again.” 
And as he arose and 
stood before me, clad 
in his working clothes, 
my mind reverted in- 
stantly to scenes that 
occurred almost two 
thousand years ago. 

I was very anxious 
to see Alfred Bierling, a young plumber that I 
had known on a former visit. With my little 
friend, Tony Lang, the son of Anton and Mrs. 
Lang, as my guide and interpreter, I sought 
him out. In the Passion Play he takes the 
grateful role of John, the Beloved Disciple. 

Down from his ladder came my old friend 
Johann Zwink, the leading painter of the town. 
For the third and last time he will assume the 
role of Judas Iscariot. Back in 1910 he told me 
that it was a great pleasure to have me call up- 
on him on that day (Saturday) but, said he, “On 
the morrow I cannot see you, for I not only 
think that I am Judas, I not only feel that I am 
Judas, but I am he.” So absolutely forgetful 
of self is Mr. Zwink that in 1900, after the re- 
morse scene, in accordance with the Biblical 
story he actually put:a rope around his neck, 
hanged himself, and was taken down only in 
time to save his life.. A lady said to him one 
day after the play: “Mr. Zwink, I hated you 
this afternoon.” ‘“Madam,”. said he, “I should 
be disappointed had you not hated me.” In 1910 
his daughter told me how necessary it was to 
watch him, especially during his wonderful in- 
terpretation of the Scene of Remorse. Imme- 





Mr. and Mrs. Anton Lang and Their Family 


diately after the close of the Play, he is himself 
again, the kind and loving man and-father that 
he has always been known to%be. 

The daughter of Mr. Zwink, Otillie Zwink, 
took the part of Mary the Mother. Whether we 
beheld her as she bent over the Divine Child in 
the manger or as she gazed upon that cruel 
cross, she never for one moment was other than 
sublime. As I visited her this past summer in 
the white-walled and tile-roofed home, I noticed 
with much regret that the past few years had 
brought upon her a failing health from which 
her friends fear she cannot recover. 

In the Play proper there are not many leading 
female parts to be assumed. Aside from 
Otillie Zwink, Marie Mayr, the daughter of a 
sculptor, took the part of the Magdalene and 
executed her part with a sublimity of purpose 
that could not be excelled. Her most remarkable 
pose was in the scene where Christ comes from 
the tomb. Viktoria Bauer, daughter of the Bur- 
gomaster of the village, assumed the role of 
Martha, while Maria Schmidt, daughter of a 
baker, took the part of Veronica. These are the 
leading female characters, although out of the 





The Theater—Showing Part of Stage Uncovered 
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685 persons who have 
some part or other, 
fifty are women. Two 
hundred are children 
and the rest are men. 

Among the twelve 
disciples were one 
road maker, two farm- 
ers, four image carv- 
ers, one sculptor, one 
shoemaker, one dealer, 
one painter and one 
plumber, and yet from 
these more or less 
humble _ vocations 
were found men from 
whom the world’s greatest dramatists and 
tragedians could learn much in the matter of 
interpretation and presentation. They are mas- 
ters of their art because they live and practice 
the parts they are called upon to assume. 

In the town there is a school of carving and 
at the last presentation of the play, Ludwig 
Lang, director of the school, was chos- 
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of it is open and somewhat exposed to the 
weather. A large portion of the stage, directly 
in front of the open theater, is uncovered and 
upon this portion many of the scenes are en- 
acted. The players are unmindful of rain and 
go on with their work unless a storm is so se- 
vere that the general view is obstructed, in 
which event they merely pause until the storm 
subsides. I recall very vividly that a thunder- 
storm came up during the Crucifixion Scene in 
1910, but no pause was made during those 
twenty-three minutes while the Christus was 
on the cross. Back of the uncovered portion of 
the stage is the stage proper, with a large, 
beautifully painted drop curtain. Within the 
covered space many of the tableaux are shown. 

I know my reader marvels at how this little 
hamlet can take care of so many visitors at one 
time. Once you are there and understand the 


system, you see that it is easy enough. Nat- 
urally, in a town of this size, there are but few 
hotels. If you are to witness the Play on Sun- 
day, you will arrive on Saturday but you must 





en as stage manager. From this same 
school the musical director was also 
chosen. The leader of the chorus, 
Jacob Rutz, is a blacksmith, yet one 
could never believe he had not come 
from one of the greatest musical cen- 
ters of Europe. All the players are 
born and trained in Oberammergau, 
and most of them spend their lives in 
the town they have loved and served 
so well. 

It may be well to mention here the 
fact that the Passion Play has never 
been commercialized and never will 
be. The highest-paid actor is he who 
takes the role of the Christus. Mr. 
Lang told me this last summer that 
the most he ever received was $2,500 
and that was in 1910. He 
also told me that a New York 
syndicate had offered him one million 
gold marks if he would come to Amer- 
ica and lecture on the’ Play. This he 
absolutely refused to do. The drama 
has never been filmed and never will 
be. What money is made goes first of 
all to meet the enormous expense nec- 
essary to finance this institution, 
then the players are paid, and if any- 
thing remains the municipality gets 
it. After the election of the players, 
which took place on December 5th, 
1921, a great deal of hard work must 
be put forth before all is ready for the 
final presentations. Considering the 
amount of time involved and the effort 
expended, what the individual player 
receives is hardly worthy of mention. 

As stated above, the Play begins 
late in the spring, about May 14th, and con- 
tinues until the latter part of 
September. It is given on 











The Palm Bearers Taking Part in the Triumphal Entry 


leave on Monday, especially if there is to be a 
Monday performance. You will be most com- 
fortably housed in one place or another. All 
the homes are numbered without regard to 
streets. I think one can say that there are no 
streets in the town, only lanes and bypaths. 
The houses begin with Number One and con- 
tinue until all have been numbered. These 
homes are not only very comfortable but very 
clean and homelike, with a hospitality such as 
one seldom enjoys. One need not be amazed if 
he walks from the living-room into another part 
of the same building and finds one or two of the 
village’s seven hundred cows enjoying the pro- 
tection of the same roof. 

All the players are trained from childhood 
for the various parts for which they may have 
adaptability. All adhere to simplicity in 
dress and none would dare to institute a make- 
up which was other than natural. No wigs are 
worn, no paint or powder is 
used. For several years be- 





Sundays and on some Mon- 
days.’ About thirty perform- 
ances will be put on. When 
there are too many visitors 
for a certain day’s play, it 
willi be repeated on the fol- 
lowing day. Each perform- 
ance begins at 8 A. M. and 
closes at 6 P. M. with a rest 
from 12 noon until 2 P. M. 
The entire text is: given in 
German. % 

At first the Play was given 
in front of the church on a 
high platform erected for the 
purpose. Later on its rendi- 
tion took place in the fields. 
Finally a magnificent theater 
building was constructed at 
a cost of $50,000 or more, 
with a seating capacity of 
about 4,500. The front part 
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The Kofel—On Its Summit Is a 
Gilded Cross 





fore the Play is given, the 
older men allow their hair to 
grow quite long in order to 
more closely resemble the 
men whom they undertake to 
imitate. No married woman 
is allowed to assume any one 
of the major parts. You can 
find any number of boys in 
the village who long for the 
time to come when they can 
take one of the important 
roles, especially the Christus. 
When I mingled with them 
at play and looked into their 
faces, I understood some- 
thing of their latent capaci- 
ties which were ready to re- 
spond to the finest culture, 
the greatest mental stimulus 
and the highest spiritual de- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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EASTER GREETING DESIGNS 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 


Trace Fig. 2 upon heavy tan or gray paper. Add lines to suggest basketry. Cut out, fold upon line A, Paste along the side edges and join them together, 
leave top open. Cut several small white paper ovals, decorate upon both sides (see Fig. 3). Place eggs in basket with a touch’ of paste. Fig. 4 shows 
top of a folder made of heavy green or violet paper with design cut of white paper pasted upon the color. The message inside, Fig. 5, is the reduced pat- 
tern unfolded. Trace Fig 6 upon cardboard and cut out. Same design may be made on white paper, cut out and mounted upon heavy colored paper or card. 
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bE needed a ball. Something to 
use indoors that wouldn’t 
break things. Something that 
woman teachers could catch 
without hurting their hands. 
Something we could _ kick. 
Something that we could hit 
players with without doing serious damage. 

At a conference of rural teachers in the town 
of Moores Forks, Clinton County, N. Y., where 
I was teaching games .that the teachers could 
in turn teach thir pupils, we discovered that we 
had no ball. 

There was a lad there named Braddock Wells. 
I said to him, “Let’s make a ball.” 

“All right,” he replied. 

“Can you get an old stocking and some rags?” 

“Sure,” and off he went. 

In five minutes he was back. “Will this do?” 
he asked. “It’s one of Sister’s with holes in the 
toe and heel.” 

“Just the thing; what’s in it?” 

It was stuffed to look like Christmas morning. 
When it was emptied, out came rags, rope, 
yarn, shoe laces, bits of carpet, old harness, 
etc. 

“T got it out of the rag bag in the barn,” he 
stated. ; 

“Good enough. First, let’s tie a knot in the 
stocking just above the ankle. Done? Now turn 
inside out to put the knot inside. All right, now 
put in some of these old p*eces of cloth and 
stuff it down hard. Keep stuffing till it is seven 
or eight inches long.” 

“Then what?” 

“Tie another knot in the stocking, close down 
against the stuffing.” 

“What about this top end, shall we cut it off?” 

“No indeed, pull that down over the ball for 
an outside cover.” 

“Why, it’s just the right length!” 

“Sure, now lace or tie the open end with this 
old shoe lace and pull it in neat and tight and 
see how it looks.” 

It looked something like a small squash, but 
it was a ball, and it was good to throw, easy to 
catch, unbreakable and indestructible and it 
was made in ten minutes at no expense. 

“Suppose you could get another stocking and 
show these teachers how it’s done?” I asked. 

“Sure pop!” and off he went. 

I showed the ball to the teachers and told 
them Mr. Braddock Wells would give a demon- 
stration of how to make one like it. He did, 
from A to Z, and we had two stocking balls to 
use. The teachers knew how to go and make 
likewise. If you are as bright as I think you are 
you can make one too. You can play the games 
we did if you make two. Some of them were— 


Relay Games: 
Overhead Relay 
Pass and Run Relay 
Right and Left Relay 
Toss and Catch Relay 


Team Games: 
Newcomb 
Circle Dodge Ball 
Kick Ball 


Group Games: 
Call Ball 
Spud 








RELAY GAMES 

This is how we played the relay games.—First 
we counted off, giving every teacher a number. 
Then all the odd numbers lined up on one side of 
the hall and the evens on the other. Each group 
elected a captain and the captain was asked what 
college his team would represent. The odds chose 
Yale, the evens Princeton. 
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How We Made a Ball and What We Did With It 


BY DANIEL CHASE, Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department of Education 


OVERHEAD RELAY 


Our first game was a simple object-passing race 
—“Overhead Relay.” The two teams faced the 
same end of the hall, the players standing one be- 
hind the other in two even rows. The captains in 
front each held a stocking ball. At the word “Go” 
they passed the ball with both hands back over 
their heads to the player next behind, who, taking 
it in both hands passed it in the same manner to 
the next player, and so the ball was passed on un- 
til it reached the end of the line. The team first 
getting the ball to the end won the game. Yale won 
the first one, for a Princeton teacher dropped the 
ball in her excitement and this lost time, the rule 
being that any player dropping the ball must re- 
cover it and return to position before passing it on. 


PASS AND RUN RELAY 


Princeton won the second similar game, and then 
we changed to a slightly harder form of the same 
game. We passed the ball down the full length of 
the line as before, but as soon as it reached the end, 
the player there took it and ran to the head of the 
line and passed it back again, remaining at the 
head of the line. This was continued until all had 
run with the ball. The team won whose captain 
first got back to the head of his line. This time it 
was Princeton. 


RIGHT AND LEFT RELAY 


We next varied the game by changing the form 
of passing and calling it “Right and Left Relay.” 
The captains started the ball back by twisting the 
trunk to the right. The next player passed it to his 
left, the next to the right, and so on. When the 
ball reached the last man, all executed a right about 
face and passed it back again in the same manner. 
The team first getting the ball back to its captain 
won. This proved rather hard, although it sounds 
easy. To remember to pass to the left when re- 
ceived from the right and vice versa was forgotten 
in the desire for speed; we had to call fouls for such 
mistakes. The team won that first got the ball 
back, provided it made no fouls or made fewer than 
its opponents. An inspector was appointed for each 
row. The need for officials appears immediately 
when we start team games. Yale won and the score 
was a tie, for we allowed five points for each victory. 


Toss AND CATCH RELAY 


We then tried a harder game—“Toss and Catch 
Relay.” We strung a rope across the hall ten feet 
from the floor and drew a line on the floor thirty 
feet distant for a starting mark. At the word “Go” 
the captain standing on this mark ran down to the 
rope, tossed the ball over and caught it before it 
struck the floor, then ran back and gave it to the 
number two man on his team, who repeated the per- 
formance of running, tossing and catching and re- 
turning the ball. Each team continued until all 
had made the trip. The team first returning the 
ball to its captain after all had made the trip was 
declared winner. 

Some had difficulty in throwing the ball over the 
rope and then running forward fast enough to 
catch it before it hit the floor. If the ball was not 
caught the player was obliged to throw it over 
again on the way back. If unsuccessful this time 
also, he had to keep on until he did succeed. 

Lack of co-ordination was clearly shown by this 
event. Several teachers had six or eight trials be- 
fore they could hold on to the stocking ball, although 
this ball is much easier to catch than a round or in- 
flated one would have been. But it was heaps of 
fun and excitement, and Yale won. Score now fif- 
teen to ten! 





TEAM GAMES 
NEWCOMB 


We were ready for another type of match game 
in throwing and catching, so we tried “Newcomb.” 
The rope was placed in: the center of the hall at a 
height of eight feet. One team distributed itself on 
one side and one on the other, equally covering the 
floor space. Only one ball was used. The Yale cap- 
tain was given the ball and told to throw it over the 
rope and try to have it hit the floor on the other 
side. If he succeeded, it scored a point for his 
team. The Princeton players were to catch the ball 
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and throw it back over the rope with the same ob- 
ject. If either side failed to throw it over the rope 
or threw it so far that it hit the wall, it counted a 
point for their opponents. Play continued for five 
minutes and then the teams changed sides and 
played five more. The final score was Yale—30, 
Princeton—25. Apparently Yale had the best 
catchers and throwers and the total score now stood 
Yale—20, Princeton—10! : 

A dodging game was our next selection, and it 
was a dandy. Princeton was “out for blood” and 
the spirit of the Tiger seemed to pervade these 
country teachers, now welded together into a loyal 
team by the earlier contests. The Yale bulldog 
fought gamely but was too clumsy and Princeton 
won two games, making the score twenty-all. 

Here are the rules for dodge ball, not exactly as 
we played it but as standardized for match play. 
(The country schools of Maryland use these rules 
for county and state championship tournaments.) 


CIRCLE DopGe BALL 


A circle drawn on the floor or ground; 30 feet in 
diameter is standard for girls, and one 40 feet in 
diameter is standard for boys. 

TEAMS: Shall consist of even number of players. 
(Ten is the usual number for match games.) One 
team distributes itself around the outside of the 
circle. The other team is grouped anywhere within 
the circle. 

OBJECT OF THE GAME: The object of the game is 
for the outer circle team to hit the players of the 
inner circle team with the ball. A player so hit is 
“out” and must leave the game. Only one player 
can be hit on a thrown ball. Ball must hit player 
before striking ground. 

OFFICIALS: A referee, who shall also be scorer 
and timer. 

Start: The game starts on a signal from the ref- 
eree with the bali in the hands of the outer circle 
team. Player being hit fairly must leave the circle 
at once. The referee calls “out” as a man is hit. 

RULES AND POINTS oF PLaAy: A player on the 
outer team must not step within the circle when 
throwing; if he does so and an inner player should 
be hit it does not count. He may step inside of 
circle to recover ball but must step outside before 
throwing at opponent. Inner team player must not 
step out of circle, under penalty of being out of 
game. The inner team does not play the ball,—it 
only “dodges” it. The dodging may be done by 
stepping quickly in one direction or another. 

TIME PERiops: A game shall consist of two three- 
minute periods or innings for each team. The timer 
shall signal when time limit has expired. 

Score: One point shall be scored for each member 
of the team remaining in the circle at the expira- 
tion of the time limit. Should all members of the 
side be retired before the expiration of the time 
limit in both innings of three minutes each, the 
team remaining “in” the longer period wins. The 
fact that one team remains in the circle longer in 
either inning does not change the final score. The 
team which has had the greatest total number of 
members remaining in the circle at the expiration 
of both halves or innings, wins. 


Kick BALL 


With the score tied at twenty-all, we agreed to 
have just one more contest to decide the champion- 
ship for the day. Some of the men wished it coul< 
be baseball—others said football ought to be the 
game to settle such a close struggle. When I an- 
nounced that there was a game with elements of 
both these major sports, yet suitable to play indoors 
and fit for the ladies as well as the men, and in 
which the stocking ball could still be used, they said, 
“What is it?” 

I said, “Kick Baseball!” 

“Let’s go!” “Lead us to it!” was the chorus. 

Here’s the way we played it. 

First, we fixed a home plate and three bases, like 
a real ball diamond, with thirty feet between the 
bases, marking them on the floor with chalk. The 
captains were asked to select ten players to start 
the game and have the rest organize into a cheering 
section. This was done and the Yale nine (or rather 
ten) were given first “bats” (or rather ‘“kicks’). 

The Princeton players in the field arranged them- 
selves like a baseball team except that they had an 

(Continued on page 81) ‘ 
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BOBBIE BULLFROGS UMBRELLA 


How many of you who have seen frogs can draw one from memory? . 
If you will copy the pictures here you will be able to do it easily. 
Then see if you can draw BobFrog under his Toadstool o o » 















One April day Al little frog, And so he paddled 
The rain came down With coat of qreen, All about, 

Find spattered raindrops Said, "This is “Fine Until the sun 
All around. To keep you clean!” Came shining out 








Said he,” Well Well! And so he hopped around “HaHa! said Froggie. 
It's now so hot ‘Till he “This is great; 
] think T'll hunt Spied several Toad stools Beneath this Toadstool 


Al shady spot” Neath a tree. I can wait” 





_-——_—_—_— "aes 





Al wise old man Alha' said he, An Umbrella 
Was passing by, What have we here? He then made; 
é And Bobbie Bullfrog This Froggie gives me Which we all use 
1 Caught his eye. An idea.” For rain or shade. 





JOHN: T- ‘LEMOS: 
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A Good-Citizenship House Project 


BY ALICE BRADY AND ALMA PEDERSON, Garfield School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


I—Problem 


I am paying $80.00 rent a month for the house 
in which I live. I can buy the property for 
$6800.00. I have $3000.00 in cash. The owner 
of the house will sell it to me, taking my 
$3000.00 and my note and mortgage for the bal- 
ance. He will charge me 5% interest. Insur- 
ance on three-fourths the value of the property 
is 55 cents per $100.00 for three years. Taxes 
average $25.00 per $1000.00 per year. I[m- 
provements average $75.00 per year. Shall I be 
ahead at the end of ten years? How much? 
Why? If I build a house instead of buying, 
what problems of cost must be considered? 


II—Purposes 


A To teach the children that it is good citizen- 
ship to own one’s own home. 

B To train children in applying essentials of 
Arithmetic to live things. 

C To make the children acquainted with busi- 
ness situations and relations. 

D To solve the above problem and apply it to 
the shortage of homes in our city. 

E To train the esthetic and artistic senses. 


11I—Summary of Things Taught 


A House plan drawn to a scale. 
B Practical measurements: 
1 Cubic measure. 
2 Linear measure. 
3 Square measure. / 
4 Board measure. 
C Percentage. 
D Interest. 
E Taxation. 
F Insurance. 
G Practical Problems: 
1 Reading of water meter. 
2 Reading of electric meter. 
3 Telephone. 
4 Installation of furnace. 
5 Lighting. 
6 Plumbing. 
H Current prices. 
I Promissory notes and mortgages. 
J Desirable conditions and surroundings. 
K Beautiful house furnishing. 


I1V—Steps 

A Arithmetic. 
Select house desired. 
Select lot for location. 
Draw house plan. 
Excavation. 
Foundation. 
Building of house. 
a Lumber for main structure. 
b Flooring, linoleum for kitchen. 
c Lathing. 
d Plastering. 
e Mill work. 
f Moldings, baseboards, etc. 
g Varnishing and painting. 
h Papering. 
i Roofing. 
j Cement work. 
k Wiring and plumbing. 
1 Taxation. 
m Insurance. 
n Water and electric light meters. 
o Telephone. 
p Furnace. 
B Drawing. 

1 House plan. 

2 Garden plan. 

8 Rug design. 

4 Wall elevations. 

5 Choice of furniture. 
C Construction. 
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Own Your Own Home 


HOME is more than a house: it makes 
you an active partner in your communi- 
ty, increases your self-respect and makes for 
family stability. 
Owning a home adds to present-day sav- 
ings and comfort and secures old age. 


It supplies a motive that makes saving 
, easier and more pleasant. 


Arthur 2. East 








V—Procedure 


The first thing to be done was to select the 
house. Each child chose his own. Then plans 
were drawn to a scale. 

The next step was the purchase of a lot. One 
lesson was given to marking off a lot in the 
school yard of the size desired and the space 
covered by the house. Ideal locations were dis- 
cussed and the value therof; also the differ- 
ence between buying by the square foot and 
front foot. Problems were worked for each 
case. Then the final problem as applied to the 
project was worked. 

The lot we are going to buy to build our house 
on measures 50ft. x 100ft. What does it cost 
at $15 per foot of frontage? 

At this point a price list was begun. Ona 
separate sheet were kept the expenditures. 

Then came the excavation. From local men 
were obtained prices and information concern- 
ing excavation. Problems similar to the follow- 
ing were given (a load equals 1 cu. yd.): 

How many loads of dirt must be removed to 
make an excavation 26ft. x 14ft. and 7ft. deep, 
allowing 2ft. on the length and 2ft. on the 
width? How much will it cost to remove the 
same at 75 cents per cubic yard? 

The excavation for our house is 26ft. x 32ft. 
and 7ft. deep. How much will it cost to re- 
move the dirt at 75 cents per ioad? 

How many loads of dirt must be removed to 
make an excavation 24ft. x 26ft. and 7ft. deep? 

If it will take two men each with a team 4 
days of 8 hours each to make the above exca- 
vation, what will it cost if each man is paid 90 
cents an hour for his work? 

In the meantime members of the class obtain- 
ed prices of materials needed for the house and 
an estimate of the cost of the entire structure. 

The next step was the building of the founda- 
tion. Problems similar to the following were 
solved. Original problems were constructed 
by the pupils. 

How many bricks would be needed to build 
a wall 15ft. 6in. long and 7ft. 8in. high, one 
brick in thickness? 

At 1600 bricks per day how long would it take 
a mason and helper to make a wall 40ft. long 
and 10ft. high? 

What would it cost to build each of the walls 
above at $40.00 per M bricks? 

The problem for the project was then given. 

Find the cost of laying the foundation for the 
house in our project at $40.00 per M if the wall 
is 8ft. high and 10in. thick. Allow for six win- 
dows measuring 3ft. x 114ft. 

Find the cost of the following: 

2500 bd. ft. of flooring at $35 per M bd. ft. 

50 pes. sheeting 15ft. x 8in x lin. at $55 per M. 

20 rafters 14ft. x 4in. x 2in. at $60 per M bd. 

st. 

60 planks 2in. thick, 10in. wide, 14in. long at 

$45 per M bd. ft. 

60 flooring planks 16ft. long, 8in. wide and 

1%4in. thick at $50 per M bd. ft. 








Problems involving all the different forms of 
lumber were given—too numerous to list here. 

Problems in plastering by rooms and by par- 
titions, with no allowance for openings, basing 
our problems on present methods used in esti-: 
mating. 

Flooring problems involved methods of esti- 


mating amounts needed and cost. General 
problems in laying linoleum were given and the 
final problem applied to the kitchen. 

In shingling, problems similar to the follow- 
ing were given: 

Find the cost of shingling a roof measuring 
32ft., having a slant of 16ft. at $25 per M shin- 
gles. 1000 shingles cover 100 sq. ft. Prices of 
other roofings were obtained and comparisons 
made. 

Mill work prices were obtained. Mill work 
needed for house was estimated and the cost 
found. The final problem in papering provided 
for papering of the dining room. 

Moldings and baseboards were measured and 
the cost found. Varnishing was applied to the 
woodwork and floors and painting to the ex- 
terior of the house. 

The cost of windows and screens was esti- 
mated. 

The cement construction work and the cost 
thereof came next. 

The cost of wiring and fixtures, which was 
$140.00, and plumbing, which was $385.00, was 
added to the cost. The cost of installing a fur- 
nace, $270.00, was also added. A final estimate 
was made of the house and put on the expendi- 
ture sheet. 

The purposes of taxation and how they are 
determined was the next topic. Local tax rates 
were used in problems. Comparisons were 
made with neighboring cities. Insurance was 
studied in like manner. Many general prob- 
lems were given and then the final problem. 

The reading of water and light meters and 
solution of problems using local rates came 
next. The telephone problem was discussed 
briefly. 

The list of expenditures was added to get the 
cost price. 


VI—Conclusion 


The final problem as stated at the beginning 
of the project was then solved with the follow- 
ing conclusion: The rent for ten years was 
$9600.00. The cost to me, the purchaser of the 
house, was as follows: note and mortgage, 
$3800.00; interest on the note for ten years, 
$1900.00; insurance for ten years, $93.50; total 
cost of repairs for ten years, $750.00; taxes for 
ten years, $1700.00; plus the $3000.00 in cash, 
making a grand total of $11,243.50. 

At the end of ten years my house is paid for. 
If I had rented the same I would be cut 
$9600.00, plus the many discomforts which a 
tenant must needs endure. 

Further, in spite of the fact that I am out 
that amount of money, I now own my house and 
my expenses for upkeep will average only 
about $250.00 per year, whereas if I were 2 
tenant I would be paying $80.00 rent per month 
into the landlord’s pocket. Then too, I have 
taken better care of the place because it was 
my own, thus adding to the civic beauty of the 
city. 

The drawing project was carried out, follow 
ing the outline, and put into a folder. 

Construction work consisted of building 2 
miniature house of cardboard, placing it on a 
table to represent a lot, laying a cement side- 
walk, and carrying out a garden plot. 

On the whole the project proved most enjoy- 
able and demonstrated its usefulness in making 
work seem concrete and vital to the pupils. 
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EASTER PAPER-CUTTING DESIGNS 


BY ANNYE ALLISON, ART SUPERVISOR, RICHMOND, VA. 


NE of the many ways to teach design, 
O with its underlying principles of 

rhythm, balance, symmetry, convention, 

alignation, and orderly repetition is 
through paper cutting, thin paper being used, 
as that lends itself readily to folding. 

Designs may be made from any bird, butter- 
fly, animal, fruit, flower, tree or leaf, and they 
may be based on the square, circle, triangle, 
rectangle or hexagon; they may suit any sea- 
son and correlate with any subject studied. 

In order to make exactly alike the two sides 
of any design, such as a heart or an Easter bas- 
ket, the paper must be folded through the cen- 
ter. If all the corners of a square are to be 
alike the paper should be folded three times, 
taking care that the folded edges are exactly 
even. In cutting a border, the paper must be 
folded a number of times and the unit cut will 
be repeated over and over when the paper is un- 
folded. Designs in a circle should be folded and 
cut in the same manner as those in a square. 

Diagrams should be first drawn on the black- 
board, using dotted lines to indicate the places 
where the paper is folded, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings, working slowly, 
in full view of the class, explaining each step. 

I generally make from two to four diagrams 
on different parts of the board, in order that 
they may be seen from all points of the room, 
and then make a cutting in front of each row 
of desks, allowing pupils with defective sight 
to come nearer in order to see the minute de- 
tail required. 

The children must square their own paper or 
cut the required shape on which the design is 
to be based for themselves. They should be told 
how to hold the folded paper and should work 
out the design for themselves, following the 
diagrams on the board. 

A pleasing variety will result, even when 
they work from the same diagram, and origi- 
nality should be recognized and encouraged. 
There will always be some pupils who cannot 





get results, and those who succeed first are 
pleased at being asked to go and show those 
who do not know how, each pupil being allowed 
to have several trials, 





At Easter time, tulips, jonquils, birds, ducks, 
chickens and rabbits are much in evidence and 
the children enjoy using them in design. De- 
signs in circles, squares and triangles make 
pretty decorations for the centers of booklets, 

















or designs in triangles may be used as corner 
decorations for booklets, boxes or blotter-pads. 
Any of these designs are effective on Easter 
baskets or on candy and handkerchief boxes. 
Any of these motives, 
used in borders, 
make attractive dec- 
orations for Easter 
booklets. Easter 
baskets with birds, 
rabbits, ducks or 
chickens, cut in one 
piece, and filled with 
eggs cut from differ- 
ent brightly colored 
papers, make a very 
attractive frieze to 
go above the black- 
board when mounted 
on a strip of green 
crepe paper, or on 
oatmeal wall paper. 
These baskets also 
make pretty decora- 
tions for calendars, 
booklets or Easter 
cards. Baskets may 
be cut in the same 
way, only omitting 
the ducks and rab- 
bits, and filled with 
flowers, cut from pa- 
per, to make decora- 
tions for May Day, 
or in the fall they 
may be filled with 
cuttings of fruit or 
of autumn leaves and 
used in borders or on 
booklets and calendars, or to decorate little 
Christmas gifts such as blotters, candy boxes, 
cookbooks and shaving-pads. This work may 
be given from the third grade through the first 
year of high school. 
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Snow White and Rose Red 


RETOLD BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Mllustrated 
by 
Bess 
Bruce 


Cleaveland 


not bear to look at 
her. Finally, she 
wickedly planned to 
be rid of her little 
rival and ordered a 
huntsman to take her 
to the woods and slay 
her. When the girl 
found she was to be 
slain, she begged so 
piteously for her life that 
the huntsman yielded and 
left her in the woods to 
shift for herself. 

Little Snow White, thus 
deserted, wandered far in- 
to the deep woods, and, 
just as night descended, 
she came to a queer little 
house amongst the trees. 
She entered it and was 
quite amazed to see how 
neat and clean it was. 
There was a little table in 















HIS is the story of a king’s daughter 
whose skin was white as snow save 
for her cheeks, which were red as 
roses. Because of her beautiful 

complexion, she was named “Snow White 
and Rose Red,” but she was commonly called 
“Snow White.” When Snow White was a 
mere babe, her dear mother died, and some 
months after this event, her father, the king, 
married a new wife, who was exceedingly 
beautiful but had a very evil and jealous na- 
ture. 

The new queen possessed a magic mirror, 
which could talk to her, and every day she 
questioned the mirror, thus: 

“Mirror, Mirror, on the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all?” 

And daily the mirror replied: 
“Thou art the fairest, Lady Queen, 
No fairer in the land is seen!” 

But there came a day when the answer 
changed. It happened on the fifteenth birth- 
day of little Snow White. That day, when 
the queen asked her usual question, the 
mirror replied: 

“You were fairest, yesterday— 
Snow White’s fairest now, I say.” 

This reply so disturbed the queen that 
jealousy: and envy took possession of her 
heart, and these two evil passions quite 
ruined her complexion, making it a mixture 
of yellow and green. Moreover, she took a 
violent dislike to poor Snow White and could 





the middle of the room, 
and about it were set sev- 
en little chairs. There 
were seven little cups, seven little plates, and 
seven little knives, forks, and spoons. Close 
to the wall, there were seven little beds, all 
tidily made up. On the mantelpiece were 
seven little lamps. 

Snow White looked in the cups on the 
table and found sweetened porridge in 
each one. Being hungry, she ate a spoon- 
ful from each cup. ‘Seven people must 
live here,” she said, ‘“‘so I will take a little 
from each instead of all from one.” 

Then she tried the beds in turn; finding 
one too hard; and another too soft; one too 
long; and another too short; one too high; 
and another too low;; till she came to the sev- 
enth, which exactly suited her. Placing her 
head on the pillow, she soon fell sound asleep. 
While she slumbered, the owners of the house 
returned. They were little dwarfs who 
worked in treasure mines in the mountains. 
They lighted their seven little lamps and saw 
at once that someone had been tampering 
with their food. Then they looked in their 
beds and discovered Snow White in the sev- 
enth one. She looked as fair as an angel in 
her sleep, and so pleased were they with her 
beauty that they did not disturb her but let 
her sleep on. The dwarf whose bed she had 
taken slept in turn with each of his brothers 
an hour at a time, thus passing the night. 

In the morning, when Snow White awak- 
ened and saw the dwarfs, she was much 
alarmed, but they quieted her fears, assuring 








her she was perfectly safe. Then she told 
them her story, and they decided, as she had 
no home, that they would adopt her, and she 
should live with them and cook their food and 
care for their house. So Snow White lived 
with the dwarfs. 

Now the wicked queen, sure that her rival 
in beauty was dead, did not question her 
magic mirror for some weeks. One day, 
however, as she passed the mirror, she paus- 
ed and spoke to it, saying: 

“Mirror, Mirror, on the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all?” 

At once the mirror replied: 

“You were fairest long ago, 

Snow White’s fairest now, I trow. 
In the woods with dwarfs she lives, 
Joy to them her presence gives.” 

Upon hearing this, the queen was wild 
with rage. “The huntsman deceived me!” 
she cried. “I must make away with her my- 
self. She shall not live.’ She pondered 
deeply and finally made a wicked plan to ac- 
complish her purpose. Disguising herself as 
an old woman, she got a pack of goods and 
set off for the forest. When she reached the 
dwarfs’ house, there was no one home but 
Snow White. The queen rapped at the door, 
and Snow White opened it. 

“T have fine goods to sell,” said the seeming 
peddler. ‘May I show them to you?” 

Snow White agreed, and the peddler dis- 
played the wares. “See this beautiful pair 
of stays,” she said. “They would just fit your 
beautiful figure; let me try them on you.” 

Snow White, suspecting nothing, let her 
put on the stays. This was the queen’s op- 
portunity. Pulling the stays together, she 
laced them so tight that Snow White lost 
her breath and fell to the ground like one 
dead. The queen, sure she had accomplished 
her evil design, hurried away lest she should 
be caught by the dwarfs. 

When the little men returned home and 
found their beautiful maid apparently life- 
less, they were full of grief. In lifting her 
from the floor, however, they discovered the 
tightly laced stays. “Ah! this is what has 
done the mischief,” cried one. “Cut the 
strings at once.” When this was done, Snow 
White began to breathe again and was soon 
able to sit up and relate her experience. 

The dwarfs were very wise. “That old 
woman was none other than your wicked 
stepmother,” they said. “Be very, very care- 
ful and never let anyone in the house when 
we are not at home. If she finds you have es- 
caped her, she will try her tricks again.” 

Meanwhile, the queen reached home and at 
once consulted her mirror, asking who was 
the fairest. The mirror replied: 

“Queen, you’re fair, ’tis true, 

But Snow White’s fairer far than you. 
With her friends, the dwarfs, she lives; 
Joy to them her presence gives!” 

The queen was frightfully angry when she 
heard this, and at once made a new plan to 
be rid of her rival. This time she made a 
poisoned comb, which would cause the death 
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of a person wearing it a sufficient length of 
time. Again disguising herself, she sought 
the house in the woods. When she rapped at 
the door, Snow White put her head out of the 
window. “Go on,” she said, “I cannot let you 
in. The dwarfs forbid it.” 

“Well, you can look, can’t you?” said the 
queen. “How do you like this comb?” 
‘ The comb was a 
beautiful golden 
color, and Snow 
White was charmed 
with it. “A comb 
could not hurt me,” 











she thought, and opened the 
door to let the woman in. 

“What beautiful hair you 
have,” said the queen artfully. ‘Let me 
comb it out for you.” 

Snow White consented and let down 
her hair. The queen began to comb, and 
at once the poison took effect and Snow 
White fell to the floor, seemingly dead. 
Then the queen, thinking her work done this 
time, took her departure. 

About an hour later, the dwarfs came 
home. When they saw the condition of Snow 
White, they suspected treachery at once. 
They examined her carefully and soon dis- 
covered the comb, which they at once remov- 
ed. After a time, Snow White revived and 
told them what had happened. “Without a 
doubt,” they said, “it was your wicked step- 
mother. Be doubly careful, dear girl, and 
let no one in again under any circumstances.” 

The queen reached her home about the 
hour that the dwarfs restored Snow White. 
She at once spoke to her mirror and to her 
great dismay received the answer that Snow 
White was still the fairest, for the dwarfs 
had again saved her. When she heard this, 
she foamed with wrath and vowed that Snow 





White should die if it cost her her own life. 
So she plotted and planned and finally made 
a candy apple, one-half of which was poison- 
ed and one-half harmless. Then she made 
her way again to the dwarfs’ home, and 
again Snow White foolishly let her in, being 
persuaded that a poor peasant woman, as 
the queen appeared to be this time, could 
not harm her. “Let us eat this candy 
apple together for friendship’s sake,” said the 
peasant woman, cuiting it in two. Seeing her 
eat the half she kept, Snow White felt no fear 
and bit into the half given to her. The first 
bite she took stuck in her throat and she fell 
to the floor in a deep trance. Thinking her 
dead, the wicked queen hurriedly left the cot- 
tage and hastened home. She questioned the 
mirror at once, and it answered sadly: 











“Snow White is no longer seen, 
Thou art fairest, Lady Queen!” 
So she was satisfied 
When the dwarfs returned home, they 
found it impossible to revive Snow White 
and, full of grief, they decided not to bury 
her but to place her body in a glass case 
where they could see her every day. Now 
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Snow White was not really dead; she was 
only in a trance, but they did not know 
this. One day the son of the king of an- 
other realm came riding through the forest 
and stopped at the house of the dwarfs for 
water. He saw the lovely maiden sleeping, 
so it seemed, in the glass case, and he fell 
deeply in love with her. Lifting the cover, 
he raised her head, and, as he did so, the bit 
of poisoned candy in her throat was dis- 
lodged.- She coughed, and sat up. How re- 
joiced they all were! The young Prince ask- 
ed her to marry him, which she readily 
agreed to do, for she loved him at first sight. 
Accompanied by the seven dwarfs, the two 
set out for the young man’s kingdom where 
the marriage was celebrated with great re- 
joicing. 

As for the wicked queen, the very day of 
the wedding she asked her mirror the usual 
question, and learning that Snow 
White had recovered and had be- 
come the Prince’s bride, she be- 
came so full of rage that she turn- 
ed into a yellow-skinned old hag. 
And that was the end of her. 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Rabbits drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Rabbits 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


NE October day there were twenty thousand people seated around 

the Cornell Athletic Field, awaiting the appearance of two rival 
football teams, when a young cottontail rabbit, starting at one end, 
ran in front of the assembled throng the whole length of the field; the 
crowd cheered and he speeded on as if he knew that he was running a 
race; with his white flag raised gallantly behind and his ears laid 
along his back, he gave a good exhibition of high speed by a trained 
athlete. He was probably born on the edge of the field where the 
grass was high; his mother found a little hollow in the ground and 
tramped the grass in it, then pulled some fur from her own breast 
to make a bed; then after he and his five little brothers and sisters 
were born she pulled out more fur to make a coverlet to hide and to 
keep warm her little blind bunnies. After about nine days their eyes 
opened and by the time they were two months old they were large 
enough, like our hero, to take care of themselves. 

We call our wild cottontails “rabbits” but they really are hares. 
All the true rabbits we have came originally from Europe and of 
these there are many varieties. Rabbits dig burrows in which to live 
but the hares live in “forms”; a form is a space where the grass is 
beaten down, usually near a bush or tree but always on the surface 
of the ground which the hare uses for a resting place. Both hares 


and rabbits have long ears to enable them to listen for the approach 
of an enemy, and long, strong, hind legs for running away from 
danger. The hares are better runners than the rabbits; for the rab- 
bits seek safety in their burrows while the hares trust to their speed 
to escape. The cottontails have runways, which are roads just wide 
enough and high enough to let them pass; these form a network in 
briar patches and underbrush where no dog can follow. When a rab- 
bit is startled it rises on its haunches and lifts its ears to listen and 
wabbles its nose to get the scent of any enemy. If in doubt or angry 
or if it wishes to warn its fellows it thumps the ground with one of its 
strong hind feet; it can also fight by striking the enemy with these 
hind feet. If overtaken it may stop motionless, trusting that 
it will not be seen; this trick is called “freezing.” A rabbit’s feet 
have hair above and below, which affords protection from the coid 
and snow. Who of you know a rabbit’s track when you see it in the 
snow and can you explain how it happens that the big hind feet make 
their track in front of that of the two forefeet? All rabbits and 
hares live upon vegetation and do not destroy other animals. They 
have two pairs of long strong front teeth for gnawing bark and 
brush in the winter but they like best to eat clover and grass and 


other tender herbage. 
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The Midgets’ Nest 


BY: CARA LANNING 


“ILLIE and Winnie House 
*| Wren measured less than 
half of Robin Redbreast’s 
sturdy ten inches and, com- 
pared with their relatives the 
thrashers, catbirds, and 
mocking birds, as well as the other birds 
around the farmhouse, they appeared like 
two wee balls of brown fluff. Though not 
marked with bright colors, they were the 
prettiest midgets you could imagine, with 
their brown feathers crossed by black bars, 
their white under-parts shading into brown, 
and their funny brown tails that stood erect 
and jerked constantly. 

It was hard to believe that anything so lit- 
tle as Winnie and Willie could be so lively 
and so full of fight. Yet from the April day 
that they arrived from their winter home in 
Mexico, they had never stopped flitting and 
bobbing and bowing and scolding and squab- 
bling except when they were asleep. Indeed, 
this restless pair had a very serious trouble 
to worry them. Their usual nesting place 
had completely disappeared! Some one had 
removed the old ragged coat which had hung 
undisturbed in the farmer’s barn loft be- 
neath the rafters, and in the pocket of which 
they had made their nest and reared their 
broods for the last two seasons! 

After they had wailed over their loss to 
every bird that would listen to them, they 
started forth to find a new home. First they 
discovered a hollow stump with a bunch of 
dried grass in it all ready to begin nest-build- 
ing. They hadn’t been in it two minutes, 
when Mrs. Betsey Bluebird flew down with 
her beak full of rootlets and claimed it as her 
own, grass and all. Winnie and Willie tried 
to dispute the matter with her, but she was 
as good a fighter as either of them, and when 
she called her bluebird friends to her aid, the 
house wrens were compelled to retire, leav- 
ing a feather from Willie’s tail behind them. 

Next, they tried the gable of the 
barn under the rafters, but Mr. 

Barn Swallow and several of his ae) 

cousins had already chosen this \s " 
spot for their nests. The house \ 
wrens were driven away with such 
fury that they left several more 
tail feathers on the field of battle. 
Then they thought of the wood- 
pecker’s hole in the old oak tree, 
but the minute Willie poked his 
long, sharp bill into the dark open- 
ing, a harsh voice cried, “Get out 
of here! How dare you?” and 
Mr. Red-head bristled at them so 
fiercely that they were glad to dart 
away out of his reach, for fear 
they would lose the rest of their 
tail feathers. ( 

Fnally they sat down on a limb 
of the big apple tree and scolded 
and squeaked and jerked their tails 
so hard that Mr. Robin Redbreast 





left his nest on the lower bough and came to 
see what was the matter. 

“Dear me!” said he in his calm, dignified 
way. “What a fuss about nothing! Why 
don’t you choose an empty tree in this or- 
chard and build there?” 

“Build an open nest!” cried the wrens in 
concert. “That would never do! We must 
have a nice, cozy hole.” 

“Well, why don’t you move into one of 
those birdbox houses before that quarrelsome 
English sparrow tribe grab them all?” 

Winnie and Willie glanced toward the 
farmhouse, in the back yard of which three 
wooden bird houses were plainly to be seen, 
one on each end of the woodhouse and one 
dangling from the maple tree overhanging 
the porch. 

“The truth is,” said Willie, “we’ve never 
thought those boxes quite safe. That little 
boy and girl at the farmhouse are always 
hanging about and staring at them in a most 
annoying manner!” 

“Pooh! they don’t mean any harm,” de- 
clared Mr. Robin. “They’ve often fed me 
crumbs. Besides, why should you two be 
afraid, after living so long in the pocket of a 
coat ?” 

This sounded sensible, the wrens had to 
admit. They finally decided to try the bird- 
boxes, so they visited the two on the wood- 
house. But both boxes were occupied by 
English sparrows, who not only fought them 
off with beak and claws but called in their 
neighbors to join the attack, screaming at the 
top of their voices. Many a 
bird would have given up the 
struggle then and there; but 
the stout-hearted midgets 
only smoothed their ruffled \A 
feathers and bustled over to 





busy as beavers, lugging twigs and dried 
grass in through the two round doors. All 
day long as they worked, their rich bubbling 
song rang out, sometimes trilling with such 
force that their tiny bodies trembled. They 
could scarcely control their joy as they 
thought of those six or eight creamy eggs, 
speckled with pinkish brown, which would 
soon be lying among the grasses lining their 
nest. At night they dreamed of coming 
home with beaks full of grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, spiders, cutworms, and beetles for the 
hungry nestlings. 

They were so happy that they paid little 
attention to the English sparrows except to 
fly out at them and scold when their enemies 
came too near the bird house. A few days 
after Winnie and Willie had moved in, they 
came home with their usual supply of twigs, 
only to have a sparrow’s head thrust out of 
the hole and give them a savage peck. Be- 
fore they could recover from their surprise, 
another sparrow from the tree above fell up- 
on them so furiously that they had to drop 
their burdens and dive around the tree to es- 
cape him. Again and again the bullying 
sparrows and their friends drove them away 
and though they returned bravely, they at 
last had to take refuge in the woods, pursued 
by the shrill, threatening cries of the flock. 

Meanwhile, from the farmer’s back porch 
the little boy and girl had been watching the 
struggle breathlessly. 

“Tt’s a shame, Tim, that all Grandpa’s bird- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Snow White and Rose Red Poster 





DIRECTIONS: Black-haired Snow White wears a cream- 

colored dress with black collar and cuffs. Her girdle has 

orange, green and black in the stripes. The dwarfs may wear 

green suits with red caps and shoes or may dress in various 

bright colors. Mount as shown, using a strip of blue oat- 
meal wall paper thirty-six by fourteen inches. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates cf the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 
POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
a pe gh tgg ies ae 
Baa, Baa, lac eep ; ittle iss Muffet; e : : 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Duplicates of this double 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; \ page poster mailed to any 
at he Little ae | hg ta = Willie address, postpaid, at 40 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker's Dog; Hig- | * _N 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To pier 7 neo He eter 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, OF lesS CHAR ONC GOzen. 
Bell; Curly Locks. 
POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 
Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 
_— in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each. 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic-— VII 


POULTRY 
ee ARMER MALOY took a load of 


BA} Nz corn and a crate of chickens to 
4 town to sell. The load of corn 
wy, brought $14.04. The crate of chick- 
ens, 22 in all, brought $15.66. Do 
you wonder that Farmer Maloy is 
beginning to look into the poultry 
: business? Mr. Bronson did better 
than th: it. His erate of chickens, 7 in all, brought 
a check for $14.00. 

Mr. Bronson is at present deciding just how heav- 
ily he should go into the business of poultry rais- 
ing. His plans will be determined by the following 
factors, discussed in the January issue of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Journal: 

What are the present indications as to the prices 
for grain in the next few years? 

America produces more grain than is required 
for home consumption. In normal times this would 
be exported. 

Show how the depreciation of foreign currency 
will affect our exports. Wiil Europe be apt to buy 
cereals from us if she can be supplied by Canada, 
Argentina, or Australia? Why? 

How will the export conditions affect the grain 
market? 

How will cheap grain affect the egg and poultry 
production? 

If there is a heavy production of farm eggs this 
spring how will egg prices be affected? 

Last year, November, 1921, fresh eggs were 
bringing 98 cents a dozen on the New York market, 
while cold-storage eggs were sold in carload lots at 
39 cents. Undoubtedly similar conditions will pre- 
vail next winter. Buyers will buy eggs in large 
quantities this spring and wholesale them at as low 
or lower prices next fall and winter. 

Consumers are becoming more and more dineeiuel- 
nating in the matter of egg quality. More people 
are demanding fresh eggs. Show how the break- 
fast habits of city people affect the egg market. 

Prohibition also has affected pouttry raisers. 
City people are consuming more chicken sandwiches, 
chicken salad; ete. 

Study the following comparisons :— 

December 15, 1921, the top price for swine was 
7% cents a pound. At the same time, heavy live 
chickens were 23% cents a pound. It takes about 
five pounds of feed to make one pound of meat, re- 
gardless of the kind of animal fed. 

How many pounds of feed will be required to 
produce a 5 |b. roasting chicken? 

How many pounds of feed wiil be required to 
produce 100 Ibs. of hog? 

At the Chicago prices how much was received for 
one 5 lb. chicken? 

How much was received for one 100 lb. hog? 

How many 5 lb. roasting chickens could be pro- 
duced from 500 Ibs. of feed? 

Would a farmer gain or lose if he used the 500 
lbs. of feed for chickens rather than for hogs? 
How much? 

The top price for cattle at Chicago, Dec. 15, was 
11% cents. 

What is the average weight of one animal sold 
on the market for beef? 

How many pounds of feed were required to pro- 
duce it? 

How much was received for one animal at the 
price of 11% cents? 

How many chickens would the same amount of 
feed produce? 

How much would the chickens return at 23% 
cents per lb.? 

Would a farmer gain or lose by feeding chickens 
rather than cattle at the above prices? 

At the same time, sheep were 11 cents a pound. 
Make the same comparisons as above. 

A city man with a back-yard poultry flock of 67 
hens and pullets produced 34 eggs a day during No- 
vember. These he sold at 75 cents a dozen. How 
much did he realize per day? Per week? During 
the month of November? 








This man kept a daily record of his flock. One 
pen of 17 hens laid 310 eggs during the month of 
November. They sold for $19.50. Hens ate 45 lbs. 





BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


of grain and 75 lbs. of mash at a total cost of $3.20. 
Add to this 30 cents for oyster shell, grit, and char- 
coal, 48 cents for electric lights; 50 cents for oats 
to be sprouted into green food. How much was his 
feed bill? 

How much of the money received from his eggs 
was clear profit? 

How much profit did he realize per hen? 


A Poultry Census 


1. To what extent are the farmers in your locality 
engaged in the poultry business at the present time? 

2. Make a poultry census of the farmers in your 
locality. How many fowls are kept by each? What 
is the name of the breed? 

3. Are they successful in obtaining egg produc- 
tion during the fall and winter months? 

4. Secure egg records wherever possible. 

5. Make a list of the various breeds kept in your 
community. 

6. Classify these breeds as General Purpose type, 
Meat type, and Egg type. 

7. Collect pictures of the various breeds and 
wars them on large sheets of dark cardboard. 

. Describe the color of egg shells produced by 

Ge naad Purpose fowls such as Rhode Island Reds, 

*Iymouth Rocks, ee and Wyandottes; of 
the Egg type, such as White Leghorns, Anconas, 
Campines, and Black Minoreas; of the Meat type, 
such as Brahmas, Cochins, and Langshans. 


How to Begin 


1. Is it best for a beginner to start with eggs, 
day-old chicks, or pullets? 

2. Consult the American Poultry Journal and 
other standard farm papers for prices. (January 
1922 issue is especially helpful.) 

3. From ads in these papers determine the price 
of a group of six pure-bred hens and a cockerel. 

4. Determine the price of 75 day-old baby chicks 
of the breed and strain you desire. 

5. Estimate the cost of eggs for setting a 140 
egg incubator, the cost of incubator and brooder. 

Mr. Bronson bought enough eggs for his 140 egg 
incubator at $6 per hundred. From these he ob- 
tained an early hatch of 50 per cent. How much 
did each chick cost him? 

Later he bought another lot of eggs at $7 per 
hundred. From these he obtained a hatch of 75 per 
cent. How much did each chick cost him? 

In 1921, 75 baby chicks of the White Wyandotte 
Regal Dorcas strain were purchased at 40 cents 
each. These were sent by mail and reached Mr. 
Bronson in excellent shape. Eighty per cent of 
these were raised to maturity. Not counting the 
cost of feed and labor, etc., how much did these 
chickens cost apiece? 

If of these chickens 60 per cent were cockerels, 
how many of them were pullets? 


Poultry Houses and Equipment 


The poultry house should be near the dwelling 
house, on a well-drained spot. For practical and eco- 
nomic reasons the shed roof type of house is to be 
preferred to any other. It requires less labor to 
erect and allows for greater distribution of sun- 
light. Can you think of other advantages? 

Allowing 4 sq. ft. of floor space for each fowl, 
how many square feet will be required for a flock 
of 100 hens? 

The rear of the house should be 5% ft. or 6 ft. 
high and the front 7 or 7%. 

The lighting of the poultry house is an important 
factor. Muslin and glass are used. The proper 
amount is one square foot of glass to 4 hens. How 
many and what sized windows should be put in a 
poultry house built for 100 hens? 

Ventilation is the most important factor in build- 
ing a poultry house. This may be provided for by 
using sash windows which may be lowered and 
muslin transoms above the windows. 

Estimate the number of board feet required and 
the cost from your local lumber yard of the follow- 
ing poultry house of the shed roof type. (These 
specifications are furnished by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Minnesota.) 





Specifications 
Pieces (2x4) Length Length Cut 
BIS ska ishabbesannaeoue 6....16 ft. 
Studding 
"ae eee 8....12 ft...5% ft. 
End (west wall)......... 1....14 ft...ome 8 ft. and one 6 ft. 
End (east wall)......... eee: | | ft...one 8 ft. and one 6 ft. 
End (east wall)......... 1....12 ft...one 8 ft. and one 4 ft. 
. (door top) 
Front eee ee eT ort 5....16 ft...7 ft. 8 in. 
Front Pe ry ee ee epee 8....12 ft...3 ft. 6 in. 
EROUs: ohsissansecgesesesos 4....16ft...front and rear 
Plates 
Nailing pieces between sill 
and plate 
i eae S..0ske et. 
End (west wall).....2...1....16 ft. 
End (east wall) eye |e 
i | eee es lear 20 ft. 
SMR] OOPS. ciksccivescs cdc ccs (Waste cut from other stock) 
Pieces (2x6) Length 
SP errr re eee 16....18 ft. 
MINOR, isasagueunass ...e. 5....10 ft. ripped to 2 x 3, equal to 
100 linear (2x8) 
Pieces (2x4) Length 
Platform supports ......... 1....16 ft. cut 4 ft. long (cross 
pieces horizontal) 
Platform supports ......... 1....12 ft. cut 4 ft. long (vertical 
posts) 
Platform supports ......... 1....16 ft. posts vertical 
Platform supports ......... 3. ...Cross pieces horizontal 
WME TURN v5.05 0s d0 ease bed’ 16 ft. 
MATCHED BOARDS 
Pieces (6 in. D. & M. Boards) Length 
meer Si Sskek iene sesueseane AEE ee ee ETE 12 ft 
RUMOR. ssusatasanuasssassavee LS aren eee re 14 ft 
POMEL WeCe neue aa aw esas G es CEPWES 664 06 nasa k a sekues Genesee 16 ft 
0 RR ORS SAD pon ane ee eer BD tse ee kaa 4 ea ae RE 16 ft. 
SIMIAMIRONE con Go aucae es ca o% A Pees k0 45-5445 3 0s 0h bc keeeaebed 14 «ft. 
Roosting platform .......... | RI OR Tenet CCN St nts 16 Tt. 
RNR G IERIE och gs nachna ats yb ahs oss OXON Awa See 16 ft. 
ROD Wl PEOUIR hcnedsieccses PG snkeneackctia seas veveve 12 ft. 
FINISH LUMBER 
Pieces (Pine No. 1 Common S28) Length 
Co eo Ne ee MD MOREE) ces dans eetews oe hseas sue He, 
—. cornice, front and 
LERGHOSS SMEG one ee ENERO DR Gacak Gansta bn a eee wane an 
To. “hold ends of roof 2 
eer Se adeeans Ae C1) a nae aa errr, 16 ft. 
MEAT COPMEP .....00000 GU! Peer ree 12 ft 
Rear corner ........... SOO) Kin be was RGN Se ca ee ee a &. 
Front corner .......... MMM icons hed ae ielconee ee 16 ft. 
Front corner ......... RD ley areas ey rena ant a iar 16 ft 
Door finish ............ SO AENY 6555 44s con G San wens aes 18 ft 
Door CATS .....esscsss tC ES ee Ce err eer ree 16 ft. 
Partition door cleats...1 (1x4)............. SSAA ae eS 16 ft. 
Finish on partition door.1 (1x4) ........... 00. cece eee eee 16 ft. 
Cleats for roosting and 
nesting platforms ...2 (1x4, S2S Pine) 
Finish on upper open | 
WIIG Sisnersddsvese 3% %x pas eeteo saree sees oabesten 18 ft. 
Inside box on upper 
WEDOOW cc cciesasrs SAS) eeake ek Ooi 10 ft. 
Inside box on_ upper 
SON: Geer ecie tage AERO) ~ Ka6ess cs bhae denne Seawas 10 ft. 


Equipment for small 
upper doors (ventila- 


SRD. eda sda nanan cou [ee cptaesusosksabeseaweekee 10 ft. 
Equipment for small 

sliding doors ....... R. WARIS) Wsbhs 665. soee56ehs cence 4 ft. 
Fittings 

3 windows (10x12) ......... 12 light 1°& sash glazed 

3 window frames (10x12)...12 light % casings 


C WROr: TRANG. .6scsscssnsccee 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 
1% oak sill 
Roofing 
6 squares of roofing for roof. 
7 squares of double ply tarred paper or other of equal quality 
and thickness if wall is to be covered. 


Selecting the Laying Hen 


(This is a copy of a chart prepared by the New Jersey 
Experiment Station.) 
It Pays To CULL 
To ELIMINATE INFERIOR BIRDS 
To SeiLect Best FcR BREEDING 


HOW TO TELL THE 


Good from the Bad 
White Yellow 
SR. ond un sna bananas TRAE) 25s secussssiwnne «+4 Small 
Moist } Dry 
0 Serer ree ce ye: MAO 2445 5:4:000'sedess enn Yellow 
i errs Teer re cs Ee err rer ree Yellow 
i ree Err ee rere re ere y Yellow 
URE 62 savsurGedwneh oe EE Naka sus ine sasesaeeeer Yellow 
Wide . { Narrow 
\ FE ER OT rE rte PEPE OTT EL ) Thick 
Large ) Small 
Pies: > 5 Sa saksasseocasas RD | 26556 %0nseuneas ... 4 Shrunk 
Bright f Dull 
Bright } os Dull 
Bulging § “°° Eye .......66. eae seawe 1 Ont 


PiRAY 54S Agia owe ae cneees Wale i xb5 ceca ook sasceeeoue Flat 
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Australia: Britain’s Continent-Colony 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Point of Contact: What, to Americans, are the facts 
of peculiar interest in the development of “lone- 
ly, unique” Australia—Great Britain’s most suc- 
cessful experiment in colonization? 


Suggested Treatment 


I. Location.—With reference to world divisions. 

1. Hemispheres.—Why is it said to be in the 
“water” hemisphere? 

2. What circle crosses the continent? Trace the 
Tropic of Capricorn around the world. What other 
lands are crossed by it? Recall what has already 
been studied of the geography of these lands—heat 
belts, wind belts, plant and animal life, man’s con- 
trol as evidenced by degree of civilization and com- 
mercial importance attained. 

3. International Date Line. 

4. Continents.—From its great port, Sydney, 
make the following travel connections, using scale 
of miles. 

a. North America. 

(1) New York City: via Tahiti (3,308 mi.), 
to Panama (4,486 mi.), to New York (2,017 mi.). 

(2) San Francisco: via Fiji (1,779 mi.), to 
Honolulu (2,730 mi.), to San Francisco (2,091 mi.) ; 
or, via Samoa (2,377 mi.), to Honolulu (2,276 mi.), 
to San Francisco; or, via Tahiti (3,308 mi.), to San 
Francisco (3,660 mi.). 

(3) Vancouver (6,780 mi.). 

(4) Panama: via Wellington (1,234 mi.), to 
Tahiti (1,804 mi.), to Panama (4,486 mi.). 

b. South America. 

(1) Valparaiso: via Wellington 
to Valparaiso (5,044 mi.). 

(2) Punta Arenas: via Wellington (5,612 mi). 

ce. Asia. 

(1) Manila (38,967 mi.). 

(2) Yokohama: via Batavia, Java (1,200 mi), 
to Hongkong (1,430 mi.), to Yokohama, (1,620 mi.). 

(3) Suez: via Albany (1,340 mi.), to Suez 
(6,424 mi.). 

d. Africa. 

(1) Port Elizabeth (about 7,000 mi.). 

e. Europe. 

(1) Liverpool: via Panama 
mi.) ; via Suez (about 11,000 mi.). 

5. Zones, heat belts, wind belts, rain belts. 


II. Size.—Using tables of areas, note that Aus- 
tralia is about— 


1. One-third as large as North America, a little 
larger than the United States exclusive of Alaska 
and the Great Lakes. 


2. Three-fourths as large as Europe, thirteen 
times as large- as France, twenty-four times as 
large as Italy. 

3. One-half as large as South America, two and 
one-half times as large as Argentina. We are es- 
pecially interested in the last, since Argentina and 
Australia are the Southern Hemisphere rivals. 


III. Shape.—Compare with the United States. 


SuGGESTED Project: Draw skeleton maps of 
North America, of the United States and of Aus- 
tralia, to the same scale; cut out. Superimpose a 
map of Australia on the map of the United States— 
in natural position; in inverted-reversed position. 
In connection with the latter, note comparisons as 
to outlying possessions, etc. 


IV. Topography.—With a physical map before the 
pupils, and with a physical map of the United 
States convenient for reference, discuss— 


1. Relief. 


a. Lowest average elevation of any continent: 
portion more than 4,000 feet? less than 2,000 feet? 
Compare, as a whole, with average elevation of the 
state of Ohio. 

b. Sketch uplifts: note ranges, heights, gen- 
eral character. Compare with our Appalachian 
Mountains. How, then, do you account for the fact 
that for so many years of Australia’s life these 
mountains effectually blocked passage to the in- 
terior? Note position with reference to wind belts, 
and justify the statement that “nowhere is the con- 
trol of rainfall and consequent distribution of veg- 
etation and people better exemplified.” 


ce. The great interior desert—A desert with- 


(1,234 mi, 


‘ 


(about 12,734 




















Drainage of Australia 


out oases, with scant patches of vegetation on the 
few highlands or along the uncertain waterways. 

2. Drainage.—At least half of the continent has 
no river worthy of the name—no waterway reach- 
ing the sea. Account for this fact. Compare the 
heart of the United States with the heart of Aus- 
tralia as to river systems; note corresponding 
causes and results. Trace the network of rivers in 
the eastern portion of the continent; note how few 
of them reach the sea. 

a. Make a study of the Murray-Darling river 
system. 

(1) Source: Condamine, rising 80 miles from 
the coast in the highlands of Queensland. 

(2) Length: 2,310 miles, made up of waters 
from 414,000 square miles of territory, draining 
about one-seventh of the continent—mostly what 
states? 

(3) Mouth: a lagoon shut in by sand bars 
through which the river forces a channel of about 
seven feet of water. 

(4) Peculiavities: flows between the dry plains 
of the west and the well-watered highlands on the 
east, so that its supply streams come from only 
160,000 square miles of its basin, while the waters 
from the 254,000 square miles to the west of it never 
reach it, and throughout its length it is giving of 
its volume to the dry air about it; account for “its 
great sinuosities, its snags and sand-bars,” and 
note the results: only small light-draft steamers 
navigate the Murray; these may tow one or two 
barges of grain or wool seven months of the year as 
far as Wentworth, 500 miles from its source. De- 
pendence on (a) flood conditions: boats may go to 
Walgett, on the Darling, a distance of 1,900 miles, 
and have been known to travel out of sight of land 
for hours between Wentworth and Burke; and to 
(b) drought conditions: when large portions of the 
bed of the Murray may be exposed and nearly dry, 
the waters at its mouth being quite salt; one year 
for eleven months the Darling ceased to flow. 


SuGGEsTED PrRoJEcT: Compare and contrast the 
Murray-Darling system with the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi system. 

V. Coast line—Compare the eastern and western 
coasts; note the Great Barrier Reef which pro- 
tects the eastern coast for more than 1,000 miles, 
Beginning at the northeast corner, take a trip 
around the coast, noting the important harbors 
in order: Cooktown, Cairns, Townsville, Rock- 
hampton, Brisbane, Newcastle, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Port Pirie, Port Augusta, Al- 
bany, Freemantle, Geraldton, Port Darwin, Pal- 
merston. These harbors have very definite and 
individual places in the life and development of 
the continent. Let us discover the “why” of each. 
On the map of a commercial geography trace out 
the railroads and their port connections; the 
principal telegraph and cable termini. 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 

Compare the harbor of Sydney with that of (1) 
Melbourne, (2) New York. 

Arrange the ports named above according to 
coasts, and list with each its exports. What does 
this tell you of the portion of the country tapped 
by each? 





VI. Climate and Rainfall.—In these respects, Aus- 
tralia might be called “The Land of Caprices.”’ 
Why? 

1. Draw outline 

Tasmania) with 

Tropic of Capricorn. 


of Australia (including 
the Equator and 


maps 
reference to 
On— 


a. Map 1: Indicate the regions having an ele- 
vation of (1) less than 1,000 feet; (2) from 1,000 
to 4,000 feet; (3) more than 4,000 feet. 

b. Map 2: Indicate the regions having (1) less 
than 10 inches of rainfall; (2) from 10 to 20 
inches; (3) from 20 to 40 inches; (4) from 40 to 80 
inches; (5) more than 80 inches. 

2. With a map of the world before students, and 
referring to maps and tables of text and noting di- 
rectly the conditions of the maps just made, develop 
such points as— 

a. Extent of portions that are (1) temperate; 
(2) tropical. 

b. Note the places in the United States through 
which the parallel 35 deg. N. passes, the places in 
Australia through which the parallel 35 deg. 5S. 
passes; the portions above and below these lines in 
each case. What does this tell you as to the seasons 
of Australia? As to the range of temperature? On 
what portion would tropical rains fall in summer? 
To what portion would the southeast trades bring 
rain in winter? The westerlies? In each instance, 
what cuts off the rains from the interior? In each 
what is true as to rainfall in the season opposite 
from the one studied? Why? What is the effect of 
this on the vegetation of the continent? Compare 
the rainfall on the eastern and western coasts; the 
southern and northern parts of the western coast. 

3. In all, we note that about two-thirds of Aus- 
tralia has less than 20 inches of rainfall; that it is 
not only the amount of rainfall but the capricious- 
ness of its distribution that complicates the prob- 
lem: one section may be suffering from disastrous 
flood while a neighboring section may be undergoing 
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drought, or, in portions land may be well-watered, 
possibly flooded, one season, only to be scorched by 
drought the succeeding season. Emphasis may be 
given by comparison with the rainfall of the United 
States; as, sections around Boston, Atlanta; New 
Orleans; Washington, D. C.; Chicago, Kansas City; 
Seattle, San Francisco. 
VIL. Life. 

1. From a study of the foregoing and of your 
text, determine facts that will enable you to make a 

a. Vegetation map: Indicate (1) Tropical for- 

ests—what trees? plants? (2) Temperate forests 
—trees? plants? grains? (3) Savannas—grains? 
grasses? (4) Steppes—grasses? (5) Deserts. 

N. B.—What effect would the fact that the moun- 
tains are so low have on the question of irrigation? 
Compare with conditions in the United States. 
While there is usually a good supply of water ob- 
tainable from artesian wells, it frequently is so 
brackish, or so vitiated with various mineral sub- 
stances, as to be unfit for either plants or animals. 

b. Animal map: Give special heed to portions 

supporting cattle and sheep. 
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c. Population map: Indicate portions having 
(1) less than 1 inhabitant to 15 square miles; (2) 
less than 1 inhabitant to 1 square mile; (3) from 1 
to 10 inhabitants to the square mile; (4) from 10 to 
20 inhabitants to the square mile; (5) more than 20 
inhabitants to the square mile. 
In each instance, make survey of the geograph- 
ical facts governing these conditions. From tables 






Australia as an Experiment in Colonization 


I. Settlement. 
1. Why was it that a continent of such possibil- 
ities remained practically unknown until 1770? 
a. Recall explorations of the 16th and 17th 
centuries—purposes, etc. What explorers touched 
Australia and the near-by islands? Note places 
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of areas and population make comparisons with 
portions of the United States; with the British 
Isles; with Arabia; with South Africa. Noting the o 
distribution of people, account for the statements A) 
that “a modern warship could bring about one-half o”9 
of the population in range,’ and “Australia posses- ys g 
ses a million acres containing barely a single white > ~ 
man.” ; 
2. Features of special interest. 
R\MoBARP 


a. Peculiar flora. 

(1) 10,000 species, few of which ,exist any- 
where else, even in New Zealand. 

(2) One recognizes the lily, honeysuckle, tulip, 
etc., but they are trees, not plants, and ferns are 
even more varied and exaggerated. 

(3) Leaves for the most part vertical instead 
of horizontal—why? 

(4) Magnificent forests, unlike any others on 
earth: trees of bygone ages, which have disap- 
peared from other continents. Hardwood trees, re- 
markable for strength, density, durability twice 
that of the English oak. Blue gum and stringy 
bark railroad ties last 15 to 20 years; peppermint 
gum shingles, 30 to 40 years. The jarrah, too 
dense for even the white ants and marine borers to 
ravage, withstands fire even better than iron gird- 
ers. Planking of a dismantled karri ship was con- 
verted after 30 years of seagoing into paving 
blocks. 

(5) Lack of soft woods—imported from United 
States; consequent use of galvanized iron in build- 
ing. 

SuGGESTED Progect: Make a study of the euca- 
lyptus, Australia’s national tree. Compare it with 
our own California redwoods. 

b. The strangest animals of the world. 

(1) Animals of other continents (non-Aus- 
tralian realms) unknown till imported.—Why? 

(2) Animals of Australia (Australian realm) 
unknown elsewhere.—Why? As with the flora, more 
nearly akin to those of South America than of other 
continents. Why? 

SuGGcEsTED ProJgect: List the typical animals of 
the Australian and non-Australian realms. 

c. Aborigines.—As distinct and unique as the 
flora and fauna. 

(1) The most primitive of all extant mankind: 
“beneath the status in culture of Paleolithic man of 
the mammoth and reindeer period.” Note his dis- 
similarity to the Negro, the Malay, the Mongolian, 
the American Indian. Study his life in relation to 
the flora, fauna, and geography of his continent. 

(2) Compare the treatment of the aborigines 
by the white settlers with what took place in our 
country, the few remaining survivors in the “bush,” 
or on reservations; the rapidity with which they are 
becamine extinct in the process of civilization. 


Outline of Australia 


touched—the tropical belt of northern Australia, 
the forbidding western coast, the southern coast 
with its obstructing cliffs and its absolute lack of 
water for 1,000 miles. That the explorers turned 
away in disgust and reported either another group 
of islands or a “wild, barren land, sandy and water- 
less, inhabited by barbarians, cruel blacks, the mis- 
erablest people in the world,” is not to be wondered 
at. 

QuERY: What might have been the effect on the 
history of our country had Columbus chanced upon 
the barren shores of Lower California first, and sent 
his scouts into the Gila and Sonoran deserts? Con- 
sider the “pleasant lands” found on our own At- 
lantic coast by the Spanish, English and Dutch. 

b. Captain Cook and his English Scientific Ex- 
pedition, 1768-1770.—Blown by storm winds to east 
coast, discovered Great Barrier Reef, learned some- 
thing of size of land mass, fertility of certain great 
portions thereof. Cook’s landing at Botany Bay 
(why so named?), Sydney, April 28, 1770, may be 
said to be the real discovery of “The Great South 
Land,” and added it to the British crown posses- 
sions. 

2. How was it that the first colonization scheme 
grew out of conditions in our own country? 

a. Because of the uncomfortable position of 
the Tories or Loyalists in the American colonies 
just after the Revolution, Great Britain, loth to 
give them up, proposed to supply them with land in 
Australia, with English convicts and Malay slaves 
to work the land. The French, and their splendid 
fleet, were too alert to allow this to materialize. 

b. But convicts and “undesirables” were an- 
other matter. These had been sent to America— 
about 1,000 per year—before the Revolution. In 
1778 a military escort landed 1,035 of them at Syd- 
ney Cove. This settlement marks the beginning of 
Australia’s history. 

II. Growth. 

1. Early development slow.—Consider nature of 
settlers, poor soil, lack of equipment, mountain bar- 
rier just back of them as reasons for this. Read 
History of Nations (P.F. Collier & Son, New York) 
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Vol. 20, for account of hardships, change from mil- 
itary to colonial government, with splendid work 
done by some of its governors, notably Macquarie, 
in the exploring and building up of this new conti- 
nent.—For 25 years a mere strip of land on the 
southeast coast marked its known territory. 

2. Drought of 1813 forced settlers back into 
mountains and led to building of Macquarie Road 
and discovery of the downs beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, the best sheep-walks in the world. The in- 
troduction of sheep raising marked the beginning of 
prosperity. The bringing of some pure Spanish 
merino sheep to Australia by Lieutenant Mac- 
Arthur, the further discovery of the great upland 
pastures, and the beginning of “squatting” consti- 
tutes an economic romance. Wool manufacture, 
doubtless the oldest industry of the world, was al- 
ready well established in England, and Australian 
wool, the longest and finest known, gave it a great 
impetus which in turn sent hundreds of farmers to 
convert thousands of acres of waste land in Aus- 
tralia into sheep farms, and changed the whole na- 
ture and policy of the colony. 

3. Other settlements—Brisbane, South Australia, 
Swan River* Colony, ete. Coal mining, horse 
breeding for the armies in India, and the guano 
trade, with increasing interest in agriculture, gave 
added opportunities. Australia was replaced as a 
penal colony by Tasmania, and subsequently con- 
vict transportation even to the latter was abolished 
as a result of a petition to the British government. 


4. Discovery of gold—1851.—Again the influence 
of the United States is important. Among the emi- 
grants from Australia to California in the gold 
rush of 1849 was E. H. Hargroves. Unsuccessful 
in California, impressed with the similarity of the 
rocks along the Macquarie and the gold-bearing 
rocks of California, he hastened back and was re- 
warded with so rich a find that within a year three 
gold centers, Ballarat, Bendigo, and Castleman, had 
sprung up with an encampment of 105,000 men. 
Mark the growth of Victoria from 76,000 stockmen 
and farmers, in 1850, during which time Melbourne 
was changed from a small town to the most impor- 
tant city in the Southern Hemisphere. Queensland 
has the marvelous Mt. Morgan mine, paying a div- 
idend of $2,000,000 a year in gold for more than 20 
years, though it is in reality a copper mine (re- 
serves estimated at 7,000,000 tons), the gold being a 
mere fringe. In some respects this is the most re- 
markable mine in the world, and as a dividend-pay- 
er second only to Broken Hill. Tasmania was 
boomed with the discovery of tin (1871), ranking 
first in the production of that metal, second in sil- 
ver and lead. It has rich copper. mines also, but 
has failed to respond to the urge as have the other 
states, and continues more “a group of farms, gar- 
dens, wood-lots, and orchards in the midst of beau- 
tiful scenery.” New South Wales, with its world- 
famous Broken Hill mine, the largest lead-silver 
mine in the world, and with labor troubles that have 
been almost equally famous, sets some amazing 
standards. Think of one of the original seven 
shares, valued at $500, being later quoted at $11,- 
000,000, and justifying the advance; think of a city 
of 33,000 inhabitants in a desert, with a 250 mile 
railroad, under private ownership, carrying ore to 
the smelter in an adjoining state and being largely 
responsible for the upkeep of its port, Port Pirie, 
the population of which is 15,000!—all the out- 
growth of one mine, and of course the state has 
other mines. West Australia, practically a reflec- 
tion of its gold mines in its prosperity, government, 
social character as well as its development, doubled 
its population within three years after the world- 
famous finds at Coolgardie (1892) and Kalgoorlie. 
Seventy tons of gold were taken from the latter 
within a period of eight years. But Kalgoorlie’s 
wealth could not be mined without water, and the 
nearest supply was more than 300 miles away. So 
a pipe line 115 miles longer than the Los Angeles 
aqueduct was laid across the desert—a 33-inch steel 
main, 351 miles long, the manufacture of which 
cost $5,000,000. 

Compare Australia, as a gold-producing region, 
with our own Alaska, and with the Transvaal. Note 
that most of this gold is minted at Melbourne or 
Sydney, exported usually in sovereigns or half-sov- 
ereigns, and that much of it comes to us in settle- 
ment of trade balances. 

Australia has an abundance of coal, about 4,000,- 
000 tons a year being produced in New South Wales, 
handled mostly by the collieries of Newcastle and 
Lithgow and exported to southern Asia, and even tv 
our Pacific coast. Extensive beds of iron ore are 
also to be found in this state, but as yet are un- 
developed. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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; April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 





do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


Primary Oral English With Civics 
By Elizabeth Guilfoile 


CON stout Chairman, I move that we talk 


about the pictures in these little books.” 

The speaker, Marian, aged ten, held 

up a booklet issued by the Cincinnati Safety Coun- 
cil. It was filled with pictures and safety slogans. 

“Madam Chairman, I second the motion.” 

The motion was carried, and the fourth grade re- 
solved itself into a Society for the Elimination of 
Accidents by discussing the causes and agreeing 
upon methods of prevention. The fourth grade 
didn’t say so but that was what it amounted to. 

Nine-year-old Jeane, “Madam Chairman,” was 
the room’s logical leader because she was the repre- 
sentative to the school Safety Council. If they had 
been about to discuss Good Health, Fire Prevention, 
or the Community Chest, the class would have chos- 
en someone else chairman. 

The discussion proceeded. 

“Madam Chairman, in this first picture, the boy 
on the cable reel is in a very dangerous position. 
He ought ‘to know better than to climb on a cable 
reel, If the reel rolled over on him he would be 
killed.” 

“Madam Chairman, I agree with Ruth; but the 
boy on top of the cable reel is no more to blame 
than the other boys that are playing with him.” 

“Madam Chairman, Isadore ain’t got no right to 
talk. I saw him on a cable reel—.” 

Instantly a dozen members were on their feet. 

“Madam Chairman, Robert said ‘ain’t got.’ ” 

“Robert, what should you have said?” 

“TI should have said, ‘Isadore has no right to talk 
about anyone else’—.” 

So the meeting continued. For thirty minutes 
they discussed the booklets. Each member had a 
copy. They studied one picture until its possibili- 
ties were exhausted and then gave their attention to 
anothér. Every one of the forty-five children spoke; 
some, several times. No one lost interest long 
enough to discover that he had a sore finger that 
needed inspection or that a class passing in the hall 
demanded his attention. 

The chairman put the motions, called for discus- 
sions and amendments, recognized the speakers, 
and maintained perfect order throughout the meet- 
ing. The teacher was in the back of the room, to 
give advice if a question of parliamentary proce- 
dure arose or if the discussion needed a guiding 
hand. The hardest thing the teacher had to learn 
was to keep hands off, but when she did learn it 


she was wonderfully repaid by the development of 
initiative in the children. 

The teacher had decided some months before that 
the two things she could not teach were Oral Eng- 
lish and Civics. Children apparently did not want 





By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 
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to improve their speech and they were frankly in- 
different to all matters of civic welfare, whether of 
the city at large or of the state, or of the school and 
the room. And yet it didn’t seem possible that the 
children could be uninterested in subjects so vital 
to themselves. Thrift and Health and a City Beau- 
tiful ought to be part of their very lives. 

Teacher had a sacred place on her program de- 
voted to talks on civic questions. Under this broad 
head she included Thrift, Safety, Health, Pride in 
the Community, Respect for the Property Rights of 
Others, and many more. She prepared beautiful 
little talks and conscientiously rendered them—and 
the class slept! Once in a while a bright pupil was 
induced to write and learn a speech, which he there- 
upon recited with his physical eye upon the ceiling 
and his mental eye on his grade in English. A most 
uncomfortable affair! 

The socialized recitation seemed the plan to em- 
ploy. Through the School Council all the children 
were familiar with the idea of self-government. It 
only remained to organize the room into a delibera- 
tive body. An election was held and a temporary 
chairman appointed. The class began with a dis- 
cussion of Thrift, one of the old subjects particu- 
larly needing new life blood. The chairman was 
given charge of the meeting, and the children were 
told they might talk. 

Did they talk? Every child in the room was on 
the alert in an instant. They were bubbling and 
boiling and seething with things they apparently 
had been wanting to say for months. Some of the 
things they said were about Thrift and some of 
them were about anything but Thrift. One boy 
went so far afield as to introduce the subject of 
crocodiles. Out of the chaos of that first meeting 
they evolved for themselves three principles. I say 
they evolved them. The teacher did not lay them 
down. They saw from their own experience what 
was needed. The three principles were these: (1) 
Every child must wait to be recognized before speak- 
ing; (2) he must address the chairman of the class, 
not the teacher; (3) he must not talk about any- 
thing but the subject before the house. With these 
three landmarks the Civics hour each day was de- 
voted to a meeting. A chairman for each subject 
taken up was chosen by popular election. 

Children soon began to save up those delightful 
bits they are always bubbling to tell when they come 
to school in the morning, and which they finally 
learn to keep to themselves because there is no time 
for them. On Fire Prevention day the class learned 
that Thomas had a fire at his house a week before, 
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and Thomas reveled in the joy and the glory of hav- 
ing a tale to tell and an audience to listen to him. 
But Thomas had to be mindful of the fact that 
about forty-four other people had something to say 
about his fire or perhaps a fire of their own. So he 
had to speak briefly and well if he would maintain 
the favor of his audience. Also he found it neces- 
sary to listen politely to those who had listened to 
him. 

The meetings did not always take the form of 
mere discussions. Health Day was given over to a 
permanent organization. The class decided that 
they would “do things” for Health instead of talk- 
ing about it. The Health chairman appointed six 
“Red Cross Nurses,” who weekly inspected their 
respective rows. Pupils’ teeth, hands, and ears 
were examined for cleanliness. They were ques- 
tioned as to their weight snd how much they had 
gained. Members who drank coffee or tea, or came 
to school after a too hasty breakfast, were re- 
quested to correct these faults and help bring up the 
health standard of the room, 

When the time came for the Community Chest 
drive, the class discussed ways and means of help- 
ing. They decided that outside of their individual 
contributions they could do most good by making 
posters and putting them up in their windows at 
home. So the meeting was cut short and prelimi- 
nary work on the posters begun. 

From an indifferent, inattentive, and unimagina- 
tive class there developed a wide-awake, energetic, 
interested, and aggressive set of individuals with a 
splendid sense of responsibility. Civics was no 
longer a lesson to be learned or endured. It was 
part of their everyday life brought into school to 
make their school work living, instead of studying 
how to live. 

As for the effect of Oral English—the periods 
formerly devoted to Oral English as such were done 
away with and more topics in Civics added. There 
was no attempt at first to influence the English of 
the speakers. The thing to do was to get the chil- 
dren so interested in talking that they forgot there 
was such a thing as Oral English. A child had to 
learn to talk freely, spontaneously, and for the sake 
of making clear his thoughts to his audience. When 
talking to his playmates, whoever heard a child 
use English that was not simple, clear and forceful? 
It is only when children come to school that they be- 
gin to use long, involved sentences, strings of con- 
nectives, statements lacking sequence. 

Gradually the most grievous errors in the pupils’ 
speech were eliminated. Amy child who said “Ain’t 
got” or “have saw” found himself challenged from 
the floor. He was always required to correct his 
own mistakes. Dwelling on incorrect speech or 
hunting for flaws in the speaker’s English were 
promptly discouraged. 

A remarkable result of the experiment was that 
in practically every discussion, every child had 
something to say. And its equally remarkable cor- 
ollary was that nobody had any time to waste in 
talking trivialities or banalities. 

The children carried their discussions home with 
them. They talked Health and Thrift and Good 
Manners and Safety and Patriotism in their homes 
and on the streets. They were thinking things. 
They said the things they thought and then they did 
some more thinking. This constant handling of 
ideas and the necessity of speaking clearly to “get 
it across” came nearer to producing pure, idiomatic 
English in that class than any other method that 
had pveen tried with them. 

Not the least in value were the lessons in self- 
control that they learned. The lessons in politeness 
and in the usages of democracy were impressed up- 
on their minds more vividly than they could be in 
later years. They were not playing a game of being 
grown-up. They knew that they were real little 
citizens and “Madam Chairman” was a real leader. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


A RAINBOW DAY 

“Oh, Auntie, won’t you please visit our school 
to-morrow? It’s going to be Rainbow Day.” 

I had heard so much regarding the novel and in- 
teresting methods employed by Miss Browning, the 
new third grade teacher at Laurel Street, that I 
very readily consented to grant the earnest request 
of my little niece. 


The Laurel Street School was a plain, old-fash- 
ioned edifice, having been erected in the early eight- 
ies, and Room 4, Miss Browning’s domain, was plain 
and old-fashioned too. But when its door opened to 
admit me on that April afternoon, I was fairly daz- 
zled by its brightness. On the principal blackboard 
the teacher had drawn, with colored crayons, a 
mammoth rainbow. Ranged along the ledge of the 
board were pictures of fleur-de-lis and wild iris 
blossoms. Glass prisms, suspended in the various 
windows, threw rainbow patches over walls, floor, 
and ceiling. 

A smart shower had just ceased abruptly, and 
the exercises commenced with the singing of “Sun- 
shine Dear.” After the roll call and fiag salute, the 
teacher gave the Bible account of the rainbow, and 
I do not think I ever heard anycne who more easily 
adapted her language to the comprehension of chil- 
dren averaging seven and eight years of age. 

Following another “sun” song came the old Greek 
legend of Iris, who, clad in her robe of many colors, 
used to descend from Olympus to earth, by means of 
a rainbow bridge, bearing messages from the gods 
to mankind. 

At the close of the narrative a small girl raised 
her hand and exclaimed jubilantly, “I can guess 
why pasture lilies are called iris. It’s because they 
show all the rainbow colors, isn’t it, Miss Brown- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” smiled the teacher, “and now can anyone 
guess how a rainbow is formed?” 

Nobody could, so Miss Browning explained that, 
just as light shining through the glass prisms made 
rainbows in the schoolroom, so light shining through 
drops of water made rainbows appear in the sky 


and over waterfalls. She told of the beautiful rain- 
bow at Niagara Falls. Next, paints, paper and 
brushes were distributed, and the children painted 
rainbows and iris blossoms. They worked with en- 
thusiasm, and many of the pictures were most ex- 
cellent, considering the ages of the artists. 


A FLORAL ROLL CALL 


Passing through the main hall of the Locust 
Avenue School, my attention was arrested by a 
conversation between two little girls who stood be- 
fore the open door of a fourth grade room. 

“Yes,” said one child with manifest pride, “we’re 
going to have a floral roll call this afternoon. When 
the teacher calls our names, each boy and girl has 
to answer with the name of an April wild flower, 
and tell something about the flower, too.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed her companion, “I do wish | 
could be in your room. Your teacher has you do 
such nice things.” 

I had intended visiting a third grade school, bui 
the “Floral Roll Call” drew me in at the open door. 
In a few moments Miss Scott, the teacher, ap- 
peared and welcomed me cordially. “Yes,” she 
smiled when I explained my presence, “I wanted to 
interest the children in our wild flowers, and a roll 
call seemed a good and easy scheme for my purpose.” 

It was a good scheme and an entirely original 
one. There were thirty-five pupils in the room, but 
lack of space prevents the mention of all the flowers 
named, and information given. However, I will 
offer a few samples. 

Mary had chosen the Trailing Arbutus, and she 
presented Miss Scott with a cluster of beautiful 
pink blossoms which a friend had sent her by parcel 
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APRIL COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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post from the Island of Martha’s Vineyard. She 
stated that the plant flourished in sandy woods, es- 
pecially under the shade of pine trees. 

John’s flower was the Dandelion. He explained 
that the name was a corruption of the French word 
dent-de-lyon (tooth of lion) because the petals of 
the plant resembled a lion’s tooth in shape. It was 
originally a European flower, but had become nat- 
uralized in this country. 

Grace had selected the wild Crane’s-bill. She 
showed pictures of a crane and of the flower, so 
that the children might readily see why the latter 
was given its name. 

Clara’s choice was the Windflower. Its real 
name, she said, was Anemone, but it had been 
called Windflower inolden times because people 
believed it opened only when the wind blew. In 
flower language it signified “frailty,” and she 
thought it a very appropriate symbol for such a 
delicate little blossom. 

Howard answered with Early Crowfoot. He said 
that many people call this plant Cowslip—incorrect- 
ly, as the Cowslip is a member of the Primrose fam- 
ily. Buttercup, Hepatica, and Meadow Rue, he ex- 
plained, were members of the Crowfoot family. 

So the children went on, showing that they had 


given much time to the work assigned them. That 
Miss Scott was not only gratified, but surprised as 
well, was manifest, and I felt that the day was a 
red-letter one in her school life. 


Better Speech Taught Through Play 
By E. M. Lord 


The rows of little faces lift to meet my glance,— 
sweet, earnest, eager to do as I ask. How shall they 
remember, and like to remember, the correct forms 
of ordinary, everyday speech? Through play— 
that’s it—play. These foreign-speaking little folk 
may teach each other, as a game, the rules of care- 
ful speech. 

“This is an old lesson in a new dress,” I announce. 
“Mary may tell me about her hands, they look so 
well-cared-for this afternoon.” 

Mary examines those well-scrubbed little digits 
with pride. “My hands is clean,” she whispers, 
leaning toward me. 

“Oh, Mary!” I exclaim reproachfully. 

“My hands are clean,” chant the children. 

The sentence, in all the dignity of its proper 
form, is placed on the blackboard. Much good may 


it do! Well it shall do good! This is going to be so 
interesting that they* cannot forget it! And so the 
“game” begins. 

Many sentences are drawn from the children. 
They supply them fast enough, after they catch the 
idea and the enthusiasm. That is the magic touch, 


enthusiasm. Here are a few examples: “I found 
a shooter!”, “The teacher took it.” “Harry has 
been to the nurse.” “She isn’t there.” (In place of 


“I find a shooter!” “The teacher take it.” “He 
did went” and “She ain’t there.”) The list grows 
longer and longer. 

Each day we construct a number of sentences 
dealing with one mistake; then another, and an- 
other. Three types are taken up each day, numer- 
ous examples of each being given by the children. 

At the close of the week I read them—the type 
sentences; we have chosen each day a single sen- 
tence to be remembered as the best in its group. 
That gives us three perfect sentences per day to 
use as often as possible,—patterns to model after. 

We might have gone more slowly, but this was to 
be a “drive,” so we “drove,” and enjoyed it, too. 
Our pattern sentences, when woven together, read 
as follows: 


I have a pencil .... “am got.” 





An Arithmetic Project—’The ‘Toy Post Office 


BY FRANK M. RICH, Principal School No. 19, Paterson, N. J. 


bines simple addition, subtraction, multipli- 

cation and division with making change and 
wrapping, weighing, stamping and addressing en- 
velopes and packages. 

Stamps can be made of coated colored papers, 
squared off by scoring with a sharp point, so that 
stamps will tear apart easily, and given a dab of 
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Postal Scales for the Toy Post Office 


Te: post office is a practical game which com- 










































mucilage on the back of each stamp. Use green for 
l’s, red for 2’s, purple for 3’s, etc. 

Toy money can be made by soaking cardboard in 
water to soften it and cutting out the circles after 
marking with a stamp made by fastening real coins 
to small blocks with a bit of beeswax and inking 





them with a regular stamping pad. 

Letters and packages are easy to make of boxes, 
blocks of wood, piles of written papers and cheap 
envelopes. The game furnishes a good opportunity 
for lessons in neat wrapping of packages. Pupils 
should be taught to use plenty of newspapers or 


strings to connect the various parts must be in the 
same vertical line, if the graduated center piece and 
the side pieces are to hang true under load. After 
these scales are put together, the center piece is 
graduated by carefully weighing a given amount of 
paper, sand, nails, etc., on another scale, then set- 











Paterson School Children Wrapping and Weighing Mail in Their Toy Post Office 








other coarse protecting paper under the clean, stout 
outside wrapper, to tie the package securely with 
stout cord and a square knot, put on the name and 
address of the sender, and include no writing un- 
less paying letter postage. 

Postal scales are perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the game, both to make and to use. If 
the school furnishes a ticket punch and a card cut- 
ter, even little pupils can make very accurate ones 
of 1% inch strips of heavy fiber board, commonly 
used for large cartons. 

The sketch shows better than description how the 
device is constructed. The graduated center piece is 
attached to the pan with stout cord, and to the sup- 
port by means of two uniform rubber bands. Two 
short pieces of fiber board between the side pieces 
keep them far enough apart so that the center piece 
slips up and down without friction; and other small 
pieces of fiber board set the rubbers out so that 
there is no friction from this source. Holes for 


ting it on the pan, and marking on the center where 
the edges of the side pieces come. These scales will 
weigh small amoypnts very accurately as long as the 
life of the rubber continues. Better still, springs 


can be substituted in place of the rubber. Such 
springs as those taken from an old shade roller are 
very good. 


The game is played like toy store. Three or four 
pupils at a time take turns at being postmaster and 
weighing parcels, or working in groups of two—one 
weighing and marking and another selling stamps— 
while their customers come up with their packages 
and the toy money, to buy the right amount of 
postage and get the proper change in return. 

The parcel post department of the game intro- 
duces a little practical geography in looking up 
addresses on the map and determining what zone 
the place is in, either accurately from a parcel post 
map, or approximately from an ordinary map, using 
a scale of miles and a compass. 
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Primary Methods and Devices— «mia 


My hands are clean .... “is.” 


I saw my father .... “seen.” 
The nurse I have seen .... “sawn.” 
I found a shooter .... “find.” 


I brought it to school .... “bringed” or “brang.” 

My teacher took it .... “take.” 

That is the rule .... “rules.” 

I pricked my finger with a pin ... 

my finger with a pin.” 

I pinched it to-day .... “hurted.” 

When the door swung in .... “swinged.” 

Thus ended the week for the first-year children. 
With the second-year pupils I went a step further. 


: “I pinched 


The sentences were placed on the board, and stars 
were given to those rows in which every child read 
every sentence correctly. At the close of the week 
they had these two additional verses. 

I lifted the baby .... “lift.” 

I dropped a cent .... “drop.” 

The cup is broken .... “broke.” 

The wire is bent .... “bend.” 

My desk is empty .... “des.” 

This book is mine .... “mines.” 

I have no paper .... “ain’t got no paper.” 

I wrote this line .... “write.” 

Since the reading of these sentences in rhyme 


there has been great improvement in the children’s 
daily speech. Several times the children have cor- 
rected themselves, a most unusual occurrence. 

A future drill will be the following “game.” 
Place the type sentences on the board, one at a 
time. Let the first row stand. Each child, in turn, 
presents a sentence of the same type. 

The row in which every child is ready with a 
sentence receives a star upon the record. 

A record of this sort helps not only in class in- 
terest but in the teacher’s accounting of individual 
recitations. Above all else, it makes of an other- 
wise dry statement, an interesting match of minds. 





AN APRIL PICTURE LESSON 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT, Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes” 


children. Let them study the picture care- 

fully and read the rhyme. Then by skill- 
ful questioning, the children can produce the story 
themselves. 


M te the picture on a card and show to the 


What is this little boy’s name? Where do you 
think he lives? In the country or in the city? 
Why? How old do you think he is? Where is he 
standing? Is it winter or summer? How can you 
tell? Is it morning or afternoon? What word in 














“HERE CHICK, HERE CHICK,” CALLS LITTLE NED; 
“COME GET YOUR BREAKFAST, CHICKS,” HE SAID; 
“I KNOW HOW HUNGRY YOU MUST BE, 

Y’LL FEED YOU CORN, MY CHICKS,” SAID HE. 


























the rhyme tells you what time of day it is? What 
kind of chickens do you think the little boy is feed- 
ing? Are they old chickens or young chickens? 
What color are they? What is the use of the wire 
netting? Why are chicken yards enclosed with 
netting? What is the little boy feeding the chick- 
ens? Where do you think he got it? Do you think 
he shelled it himself? Why not? What do little 
chickens say? Is the little boy afraid of the chick- 
ens? How can you tell? Why does the little boy 
wear a big hat? What kind of hat is it? Do you 
think these chickens belong to the little boy? What 
word in the rhyme tells you? What does the ex- 
pression on the little boy’s face tell you about the 
sun? Are the chickens very young? Why not? 
(Because they have feathers. Little chickens are 
covered with down.) 


BLACKBOARD LESSON 
Write these sentences on the blackboard: 


It is a warm summer day. 

The sun is very bright. 

Little Ned is out in the hen yard. 

He is feeding the chickens. 

He is holding a pan of corn. 

He scatters the corn on the ground. 
The chickens run to pick it up. 

“Peep, peep,” they say. “More corn, more corn!” 
Little Ned has many chickens to feed. 
They are beautiful white chickens. — 
Will Ned have enough corn for them all? 


PROFITABLE Busy WorRK 


Use white paper and cut a chicken freehand. 
Mount it on a dark background. Write a story 
about the chicken. (Suggested story.) 


This is a chicken. 

It is a white chicken. 
Chickens eat corn. 

Ned has many chickens. 

I have one chicken. 

My chicken says “Peep, peep.” 


Use a sheet of nine by twelve dark mounting pa- 
per or cardboard, and make a poster similar to the 
picture with freehand white paper cuttings,—a little 
boy with a big hat on his head standing in the midst 
of a flock of chickens. 

Write or print the title “Feeding the Chickens” 
on white paper and paste it on the bottom of the 
poster. If the letters of the title can be cut from 
white paper and pasted neatly on the poster, it will 
be very attractive, and aside from its educative 
value, it will show a clever manual ability. 

Draw and color a picture of little Ned and the 
chickens. 

Cut a triangular coop with slats across it. Mount 
it, paste freehand chickens around the coop. 

Write stories about the chickens. 

Cut a large chicken from white paper. Use @ 
pattern and trace. Write on the back of the large 
chicken the chicken’s own story. 

I am a chicken. I live in a coop. 

I run about all day. 

I look for things to eat. 

I say “Peep, peep.” 

I can run very fast. 

I have wings but I cannot fly high. 
My wings help me to run fast. 


I like corn. 
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A Dramatization— Little Daffydowndilly 


BY RUTH CLARK 


Adapted from Hawthorne’s Story as Given in ‘“‘Twice-Told Tales”’ 


Scene I—The Schoolroom—Mr. Toil and 
Children 


LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY—This will never do 
for me. I can’t bear it any longer. I'll run 
away, for I shall never find anybody half so 
mean as this old Mr. Toil. 


Scene II—Little Daffydowndilly and Stranger 


(Daffydowndilly begins his rambles about the 
world, with only some bread and cheese for his 
breakfast and very little money in his pocket. He 
is overtaken by an old man.) 

STRANGER—Good-morning, my fine lad. Why 
are you out so early and where are you going? 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—I have run away from 
school because I do not like old Mr. Toil. I want 
to find some place in the world where I will 
never hear of or see him again. 

STRANGER—Oh, very well, my little friend. 
Then we will go together; for I, too, have had a 
good deal to do with Mr. Toil and should be 
glad to find some place where he never was 
heard of. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—I will be glad to have your 
help, I am sure. 


Scene I1I—Haymakers at Work in the Fields 


(The haymakers are hard at work, mowing down 
the tall grass and spreading it out in the sun to 
dry. Daffydowndilly is glad to smell the new-mown 
grass, and thinks how much pleasanter it must be 
to make hay in the sunshine, under the blue sky, 
and with the birds singing sweetly in the neighbor- 
ing trees and bushes than to be shut up at all hours 
of the day in a schoolroom with old Mr, Toil for his 
teacher. But very soon he sees something that 
makes him jump.) 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Quick, quick. (Taking his 
companion by the hand). Let us run away or he 
will catch us! 

STRANGER—Who will catch us? 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Why, Mr. Toil, the old 
school teacher. Don’t you see him there with 
the haymakers? 

STRANGER—Don’t be afraid. This is not Mr. 
Toil, the teacher, but a brother of his, who is a 
farmer, and people say he is the meaner man 
of the two. However, he won’t trouble you, 
unless you work on the farm with him. 


wished for such an event. Miss Betty de- 

clared that it could not have suited her bet- 
ter. Very early that morning the wee Perkins 
youngters had awakened the whole family. 
Billy was the champion pole-vaulter of the en- 
tire school and he hoped that before the day 
ended he might be declared the champion of the 
township. For he had practiced faithfully 
early and late, both in his own back yard and 
also during every spare moment in the impro- 
vised vaulting grounds at school. Kate had 
planned and made a track suit for him of. an old 
sweater of Andy’s, and the big “F” cut from a 
portion of an old tablecloth had been sewed 
there by his own deft fingers. “F” represented 
Fairview, his own school, and his heart swelled 
with pride as he dreamed of the honor he meant 
that day to win for her. Baby Bess had a few 
minor parts to play in the folk dances: and 
games that were to be put on that day. Was it 
any wonder that the Perkinses couldn’t sleep 


T was just the kind of day one could have 


DAFFYDOWNDILLY—I believe what you say, 
but let’s hurry on, anyway. . 


Scene IV—Carpenters Building a House 

(When Daffydowndilly sees the carpenters, he 
thinks how nice it would be to have an ax, a saw, a 
plane and a hammer to build a house of his own, 
where old Mr. Toil would not dare to come near 
him. But soon he sees something that makes him 
catch his companion’s hand with fright.) 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY — Make haste! Quick, 
quick! There he is again! 

STRANGER—Who? 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Old Mr. Toil! There! 
Don’t you see him bossing the carpenters? It 
is my school teacher as sure as I am alive! 

STRANGER—Oh, no! this is not Mr. Toil, the 
school teacher. It is another brother of his, 
who follows the trade of carpenter. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—I am very glad to hear it, 
but if you please, sir, I should like to get out of 
his way as soon as possible. 


Scene V—Soldiers Gaily Dressed 


(Daffydowndilly and the stranger come upon sol- 
diers gayly dressed, with beautiful feathers in 
their caps and bright muskets on their shoulders. 
In front march two drummers and two fifers, beat- 
ing on their drums and playing on their fifes with 
might and main, and making such lively music that 
little Daffydowndilly would gladly follow them to 
the end of the world. But the captain of the com- 
pany is the very image of. old Mr. Toil. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—This is surely old Mr. Toil. 
Let’s run away for fear he will make us join 
his company. 

STRANGER—You are mistaken again, my little 
friend. This is not Mr. Toil, the school teacher, 
but a brother of his who has been a soldier all 
his life. People say he is a cross old fellow, 
but you and I need not be afraid of him. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Well, well, but, if you 
please, sir, I don’t want to see the soldiers any 
more. 


Scene VI—A House by the Roadside Where 
People Are Dancing 


(The child and the stranger come to a house 
where a number of people are dancing to the sound 
of a fiddle. It is a merry sight.) 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Oh, let us stop here, for 


A Field Day and Play 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


for the weight of responsibility that had been 
placed upon their willing shoulders. Miss 
Betty heard them, and dressing quickly ap- 
peared on the lawn almost as soon as the last 
lad had finished his first “wagon-wheel.” 

“Miss Betty, do you suppose they have start- 
ed yet? They are coming early, you know, be- 
cause they want to get a good look at our 
grounds.” 

“Miss Betty, you don’t think that Martha will 
forget to bring her music books, do you? Or 
will Nina forget to turn the corners just right 
in our drill?” 

Miss Betty didn’t think that they had started 
yet, it being but six o’clock in the morning and 
“they,” living in the adjoining district, had but 
five or six miles to drive over excellent roads 
and in trim roadsters. She didn’t think Martha 
would forget her books nor Nina fail to 
turn the corners properly. She was quite sure 
that the day would pass creditably to all con- 
cerned and she was quite sure, too, that the lit- 


Mr. Toil will never show his face where there 
is a fiddler, and where people are having a 
merry time. We shall be quite safe here. 

(But when Daffydowndilly looks at the fiddler, 
whom should he see again, but the likeness of Mr. 
Toil! He even thinks that the fiddler winks at him 
and makes signs for him to join in the dance.) 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Oh, dear me! It seems as 
if there was nobody but Mr. Toil in the world. 
Who could have thought of his playing on a 
fiddle? 

STRANGER—This is not your old school teach- 
er, but another brother of his who has been a 
fiddler all his life. Those who know him best 
think that he is meaner than all his brothers. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Pray let us go a little 
further. I don’t like the looks of this fiddler, 
at all. 

(Little Daffydowndilly and the stranger go wan- 
dering along the highway, and in shady lanes, and 
through pleasant villages, and wherever they go 
there is the image of Mr. Toil. If they enter a 
house, he sits in the parlor, if they peep into the 
kitchen, he is there. He makes himself at home in 
every cottage and every mansion. Little Daffy- 
downdilly is almost tired to death when he sees 
some people lying in a shady place by the side of 
the road.) 


Scene VII—People Lying in a Shady Place by 
the Side of the Road 


DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Old Mr. Toil will never 
come here, for he hates to see people taking 
their ease. 

STRANGER—NoO, you are mistaken; there he is 
again, the laziest one in the crowd. There is a 
large family of these Toils, and this one is the 
most unhappy of them all. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Oh, take me back, take me 
back! If there is nothing but Toil all the 
world over, I may just as well go back to the 
schoolhouse. 

STRANGER—Yonder it is—there is the school- 
house. (For though he and little Daf fydowndilly 
have taken a great many steps, they have trav- 
eled in o@ circle, instead of on a straight line.) 
Come; we will go back to school together. 

DAFFYDOWNDILLY—Why, you are Mr. Toil 
after all, and you have been so good to me to- 
day. I will never run away from you any more. 


Picnic 


tle folks in her first school would have a day 
that would long be remembered as one of the 
few exciting events of their lives. 

Shortly after nine o’clock a shout went up 
from the boys of District Two, heralding the 
approach of the contesting school. There they 
came, in cars, wagons, hay-racks, buggies and 
Fords. A gay procession they were indeed. 
All vehicles were decorated in blue and white, 
the school colors of District Ten. Streamers 
floated from every corner. The children wore 
uniforms and costumes of many unique and pic- 
turesque designs. All carried gaudy, home- 
made pennants, and gave their school songs and 
yells with an enthusiasm that would create 
envy in any band of high school rooters. Not to 
be outdone, District Two respond with like 
spirit and corresponding volume. The day had 
begun and the day was on. 

The races found first place on the crowded 
program. The road had been dragged smooth 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Ulysses S. Grant—Soldier and Peacemaker 


The Centenary of His Birth Will Be Celebrated on April 27th 


'€4 E are now in the midst of trying 
times when every one must be 
for or against his country and 


show his colors, too, by his 
every act. Having been educated for such an 
emergency at the expense of the government, I 
feel that it has upon me superior claims. . . 
I have but one sentiment now. That is, we have 
a government, and laws and a flag; and they 
must all be sustained. There are but two par- 
ties now, traitors and patriots; and I want here- 
after to be ranked with the latter and I trust 
the stronger party.” 

Thus Ulysses S. Grant wrote to his 
father at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in 1861. There is no pride or 
boasting in these words, and we can 
believe they would have been no less 
modest if Grant could have realized 
then that he would be ranked, as long 
as history lasts, with the patriots. 
For four years later, at Appomattox, 
he knew, as Lincoln knew and every- 
body else, that his generalship had 
brought the war to a virtual end, a de- 
.cisively victorious end for the North. 
Yet read again his own account of the 
meeting between him and that great 
general and great-hearted gentleman, 
Robert E. Lee: 

“IT felt like anything rather than re- 
joicing at the downfall of a foe who 
had fought so long and valiantly, and 
had suffered so much for a cause, 
though that cause was, I believe, one 
of the worst for which a people ever 
fought, and one for which there was 
the least excuse. I do not question, 
however, the sincerity of the great 
mass of those who were opposed to us. 

“General Lee was dressed in a full 
uniform which was entirely new, and 
was wearing a sword of considerable 
value, very likely the sword which had 
been presented by the State of Vir- 
ginia; at all events, it was an entirely 
different sword from the one that 
would ordinarily be worn in the field. 

In my rough traveling suit, the uni- 
form of a private with the straps of a 
lieutenant-general, I must have con- 
trasted very strangely with a man so 
handsomely dressed, six feet high and 
of faultless form. But this was not a 
matter that I thought of until afterwards. 

“We soon fell into a conversation about old 
army times. He remarked that he remembered 
me very well in the old army; and I told him 
that as a matter of course I remembered him 
perfectly, but from the difference in our rank 
and years (there being about sixteen years’ 
difference in our ages), I had thought it very 
likely that I had not attracted his attention 
sufficiently to be remembered by him after such 
a long interval. Our conversation grew so 
pleasant that I almost forgot the object of our 
meeting. After the conversation had run on in 
this style for some time, General Lee called my 
attention to the object of our meeting, and said 
that he had asked for this interview for the pur- 
pose of getting from me the terms I proposed 
to give his army. I said that I meant merely 
that his army should lay down their arms, not 
to take them up again during the continuance 
of the war unless duly and properly exchanged. 
He said that he had so understood my letter. 

“Then we gradually fell off again into con- 
versation about matters foreign to the subjec 
which had brought us together. . . .. .” 








BY JANE A. STEWART 


That is a picture that we all, as Americans, 
can be proud of. Just as simple, democratic, 
and unaffected was his whole life. Neither 
when idolized by the army and the people after 
the war, nor when acclaimed the first American 
of his day in a triumphal tour of the world, did 
he ever assume any airs of importance, or allow 
his head to be turned by popular applause. And 
so, in this month of April, one hundred years 
since his birth, we delight to honor Grant not 
only for his great achievements but for the per- 
sonal qualities that we like to think of as repre- 
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Ulysses S. Grant 


sentative of the best that this republic of ours 
has produced. 

Suppose we go back and sketch briefly the 
years that preceded the time when Grant be- 
came a national figure. He was a native of Ohio, 
born on April 27, 1822, on the banks of the Ohio 
River, in a little two-room log cabin at Point 
Pleasant, Clermont County. He had five broth- 
ers and sisters. His father was a tanner carry- 
ing on a successful business at Georgetown, 
Ohio (ten miles inland from Point Pleasant), 
where the family made their home for many 
years. 

Ulysses’ father obtained an appointment to 
West Point for his son in 1839. At this time, 
through an error, his mother’s family name, 
Simpson, was added to that of Ulysses, by which 
he was usually called (although he was baptized 
as Hiram Ulysses). Grant was never able to 
have this error corrected on the West Point rec- 
ords, and he finally accepted the change. 
After his graduation, he served in the Mexican 
War under Generals Taylor and Scott, taking a 
valiant part in many battles (including Mon- 


terey, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec), and_ 





“general of the federal armies. 


earning the rank of captain before he was 25. 

He married Miss Julia T. Dent of St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1848, and in 1854 resigned from the 
army to engage in business. Grant was living 
in Galena, IIl., in 1861 when the Civil War broke 
out, and at once re-entered the service. 

He strongly believed in appointment by merit. 
From Springfield, Ill. (in the spring of 1861), 
where he had mustered in, among others, the 
Galena company, which he had helped to or- 
ganize and drill, he wrote his father: “I might 
have had the colonelcy of the regiment, possi- 
bly, but I was perfectly sickened at the 
political wire-pulling for all these po- 
sitions and would not engage in it.” 
However, he did serve as a colonel 
under General Pope in Missouri for a 
few months, and in August, without 
any “wire-pulling,” he was appointed 
a brigadier-general, the first on a list 
of seven. On this occasion, he said 
modestly: “This is certainly very com- 
plimentary to me, particularly as | 
have never asked a friend to intercede 
in my behalf.” 

Replying to one of the letters which 
then came to him from all over the 
country asking for positions, he 
plainly said: “I have no place to give, 
and at best could only use my influ- 
ence. I never asked for my 
present position, but, now I have it, I 
intend to perform the duties as rigidly 
as I know how, without looking for 
places for others. I do not want to be 
importuned for places, and want to be 
placed under obligations to no one. I 
want always to be in a condition to do 
my duty without partiality, favor, or 
affection.” 

General Grant was a hard worker, 
which often counts for more than be- 
ing a genius. “My duties are very 
laborious,” he wrote home from camp 
in 1861. “It is a rare thing that I get 
to bed before 2 or 3 in the A. M.” 

Although he was placed in com- 
mand at Cairo, IIl., and early rendered 
important service, it was a long time 
before the failures of other leaders 
and his own successes—at Paducah, 
Ky., Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga— 
brought him to the position of leading 
After Chatta- 
nooga, Congress revived the grade of lieutenant- 
general for Grant’s benefit (he was already 
major-general), a gold medal was struck in his 
honor, and in March, 1864, he became com- 
mander-in-chief. Then followed the campaign 
with the Army of the Potomac, the fall of Rich- 
mond, and Lee’s surrender. 

General Grant was, it is recorded, the most 
popular man in the United States when he was 
elected President in 1868. He was a brilliant 
soldier standing in the limelight of victory. 
More than that, he had shown that he was ab- 
solutely honest—a man to be trusted because a 
man of his word; and he was tireless in the per- 
formance of his duties. It was generally sup- 
posed that each year from 1869 to 1877 he en- 
joyed four months of recreation during the 
summer at Long Branch, N. J. But this delu- 
sion was not shared by those in the executive 
office who knew of the enormous amount of bus- 
iness which he transacted at his summer home. 

In Washington the President lived in the 
White House with his happy family about him 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Use a soft yellow-green for the background. Cut the figure from dark green. Use white or 
cream for the duck. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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A Wilderness at Your Back Door 


BY WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


ACATION” to a teacher is not 
what it is to a school child. No 
matter whether the child stays 
at home or goes to a summer 
resort, he will enjoy himself. 
But vacation to a teacher is sometimes a 
problem. She must if possible get away to 
a new environment. Where to go becomes 
a big question. And many things have to 
be considered. 

Teaching the young idea how to shoot— 
and shoot straight—is wearing on the nerv- 
ous system. When the long school term is 
over, a teacher is tired. Often she is fagged 
out. What she needs most on a vacation is 
rest, with a chance to gather a new stock 
of health and vigor. No better place for 
this sort of thing can be found than the 
wilderness. There is delight in visits to - 
Yellowstone Park, the Grand Canyon, Yo- 
semite, Glacier Park. But to reach these 
the Easterner must take a long railway 
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A Placid Lake in Algonquin Park 


A Successful Teacher and Her Two Rules 


BY LEORA M. BLANCHARD 


was of something intensely alive, abounding 

in vitality, fuily awake to everything about 
her. It was at a Teachers’ Institute last autumn, 
and this one girl looked like a brown autumn leaf 
among the gayer foliage of the bevy of girls. Yet 
it was a bright little leaf, full of dancing lights. 
She was not pretty as to feature and her skin was 
too tanned to suit fastidious tastes; one could easily 
imagine her swinging along country roads, eyes and 
ears responsive to the beauty around her. I noticed 
that the other teachers were inclined to patronize 
her and that very few of them seemed to know her. 
“Not a favorite,” I concluded. 

It was during the afternoon of the second day 
that the little brown girl came into her own. We 
had listened to learned lectures on the school teacher 
as a master craftsman in developing a finished prod- 
uct from raw material. There had been an open 
forum of whys and wherefores, and finally papers 
on the different branches of education, presented by 
the most capable of the county force of city and 
rural pedagogues. 

Then the chairman announced another speaker 
and gave a lengthy introduction in the usual flowery 
language. I was getting a wee bit tired of the com- 
monplace trend of the program and the name an- 
nounced meant nothing to me. Therefore my pleased 


Te first impression I had of the little teacher 











Setting Out on a Voyage 


journey. There is pleasure in visits to the great 
cities—New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Many instructive and interesting things are to be 
seen in these places, but little rest can be expected. 
Near-by country resorts are restful and healthful, 
but a quiet countryside quickly loses its novelty. 

The wilderness is an ideal place in which to spend 
a vacation. In such a region one may find rest, 
health, vigor, interest, new life. But wil- 
dernesses are not dotted over the map at 
random. In most cases, one has to travel 
a long distance to reach anything remote- 
ly resembling one’s desires. And yet, 
surprised as you may be at the news, 
there is a wilderness almost at the back 
door of anyone who lives east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is a region notable 
for its forests, lakes, flashing streams, 
wild animals, lonely trails. And it is 
within a short railway journey of all the 
towns and cities of the eastern part of the 
United States and Canada—a little over 
a day’s travel from Chicago or New York. 
This ideal place is Algonquin Park in the 
highlands of Ontario. 

The entire highland region of Ontario 
is filled with attractive summer resorts— 
Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Timagami, 


amazement can be imagined when my little brown 
girl arose during a flutter of applause, and with a 
few pleasant words of greeting began her address: 

“Some children are good because they have to be; 
they do not dare to be anything else. They are sup- 
pressed, not trained. Some of them become vol- 
canoes in miniature, almost certain to burst forth 
some day at a time least expected. Self-government 
is the safety valve for volcanic children,—the very 
principle we are widely advocating for American 
home and public life. But we don’t begin soon 
enough. We wait until life habits are formed, then 
we begin a crusade which terminates in rebellion. 

“Your chairman has asked me to talk of myself 
and of my personal methods in the schoolroom. I 
used to think in the days when I was a small pupil 
that if I ever became a teacher one of my first moves 
would be to banish the idea of slavery from my 
schoolroom. I solemnly vowed never to be a ‘Big 
Boss’ and expect my pupils to do thus and so be- 
cause I ordered it. For nine years I have been 
teaching. I began with the system I am using and 
have not changed it except to enlarge upon it. 

“T have only two rules in my schoolroom. They 
are these: A pupil must get his lesson, and he must 
not disturb his neighbor. That is all, and it is suf- 
ficient. He may get that lesson any way or any 
where he pleases just so he does not disturb any 


Kawartha Lakes, Cobourg. These are all 
buried in woods beside lakes filled with fish. 
And if one wishes, he may enjoy metropol- 
itan hotel comforts in a country that is the 
same to-day as when the Indians inhabited 
it. But no region offers more interesting 
vacation pleasures than Algonquin Park. 

Algonquin Park is a forest preserve of 
2,721 square miles set aside by the govern- 
ment of Ontario as a permanent interna- 
tional playground. While it was not stipu- 
lated that it was to be a special playground 
for teachers, it is one of the most wonder- 
ful playgrounds a teacher can find any- 
where. 

Its forests are part of an immense wood- 
land that sweeps away to the shores of 
Hudson Bay. It has hundreds of beautiful 
little lakes within its confines and these 
crystal waters are connected by an intricate 
network of streams. No more beautiful 
wild scenery is to be found anywhere in 
America. The lakes and rivers are full of 
fish. Wild animals are protected by law as 
they are in Yellowstone Park and it is al- 
most impossible to venture a quarter of a mile into 
the primeval woods without flushing up a deer, moose 
or fox. 

Highland Inn, at the gateway of the park, is a 
commodious hotel with the best cuisine and every 
modern convenience. Trains deposit tourists at the 
very doors. There is a miniature village of rustic 
(Continued on page 80) 





The Place for Trout 


body. If he prefers to sit by the stove or register, 
all right; he has only to move there quietly at his. 
own inclination without asking permission. If he 
chooses to study standing by the open window where 
he can see all that goes on without the building, 
again all right. He gets a drink when he wishes it, 
leaves the room, consults the dictionary, gets a 
book from the library or moves to another seat, all 
at his own option, for I find that a child will do bet- 
ter work when he is free and comfortable. I am 
there to guide and instruct him in his work, not to 
boss and coerce him. 

“Of course, to the teachers who prefer their chil- 
dren to sit in straight rows like so many tomb- 
stones, my system would not appeal; but I like it; it 
relieves monotony and drives away drudgery. My 
pupils are all on the honor list, and my school is 
conducted on lines of self-government in every- 
thing.” 

“Do you have any difficulty in starting such a sys- 
tem in a school that has been strictly disciplined ac- 
cording to the old rules?” was asked her. 

The little teacher shook her head. “There may be 
some slight difficulty in getting started, but the chil- 
dren like it, and there is not the incentive to break 
the rules that exists under the old regime.” 

It was my pleasure to study the faces of her fel- 

(Continued on page 73) 





Miniature Pictures—“The Helping Hand” 4 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 43 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture, 
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by Morris Greenberg, 


(Directions for reproducing this border will be found on page 79) 


Suggestions for Grammar 


A Fifth Grade Written Language 
Project 


By Mary Blosser 
J. B. Allen School, Seattle, Washington 


UR Fifth Grade Outline of Industrial Arts 
O calls for the making of book covers, and for 

the teaching of book binding. In thinking 
over the Language Work for the year, therefore, it 
seemed quite fitting that we should also write books. 
In the class hour the children talked the matter over 
and discussed the various kinds of books. In other 
grades they had written geography books, history 
books, and books relating to other school subjects. 
From the standpoint of variety, therefore, it seemed 
that a storybook would be the most interesting—a 
storybook which should contain a continued story, 
the writing and perfecting of which should continue 
throughout the school year. 

The type of our book was then to be decided upon, 
and since this was our first attempt at writing a 
continued story, it seemed wise to select something 
not too difficult. After discussing various plans as 
suggested by the children, it was settled that we 
should write “A Book of Adventures,” centering 
around some main character to be decided upon lat- 
er. To this main character each child could add 
other subsidiary characters required in his own in- 
dividual unfolding of the story. 

The plan of the book was next taken up and the 
one finally chosen was as follows: (1) the book 
should consist of ten chapters, one chapter to be 
written each month of the school year; (2) every 
other chapter, namely ‘the first, third, fifth, seventh, 
and ninth, should leave the main character in a dif- 
ficult situation, which the second, fourth, sixth, 
eighth and tenth chapters must solve. 

The type of the story and its plan being chosen, 
it now remained only to decide upon the main char- 
acter who was to be the “hero” of the adventures. 
Many suggestions were given, such as, “A Tin Sol- 
dier,” “A Teddy Bear,” “A Circus Dog,’ “A Boy 
Trying to Become a Knight,” “A Rag Doll,” “A 
Wooden Puppet.” After discussing the possibili- 
ties of these and a number of others, the class voted 
unanimously for “A Wooden Puppet.” An obstacle 
arose in this choice since a few members of the class 
had read the little book entitled “The Adventures of 
Pinocchio,” which is the tale of a puppet. Since 
only a few had read this book, however, the difficulty 
was easily overcome by making the rule that none 
but purely original plans could be used. 

Each child now set to work to plan the first chap- 
ter of his own individual story. Each plan had to 
be written in good outline form and receive an O. K. 
mark before a child could proceed to the story prop- 
er. When all plans had passed the test, the children 
set to work upon the writing of the first chapter. 
At the time of this writing, every child was allowed 
to give free rein to his imagination—nothing being 
said about neatness, penmanship, spelling, or punc- 
premeeey It was understood that “the story was the 

ing.” 

Upon the completion of the first draft of a chap- 





ter, each child’s story must pass the test of in- 
terest and unity. This was done in the socialized 
recitation. Each child came forward and read his 
story aloud to the class, after which the children 
who had criticisms arose and offered them in the 
following manner: 

Alice—Marcus, I think your story is very inter- 
esting, but it doesn’t hold together well in some 
places. You said the airplane swooped down into 
the ravine amd rescued the puppet, but if the ravine 
was so narrow that the puppet had tried to jump 
across it, I don’t see how the airplane could get in, 
do you? 

Marcus—Well, I think it could stretch its wings 
across the top of the ravine and the puppet could 
catch hold and climb up. 

Alice—I don’t think it could, Marcus, because you 
said in your story that the ravine was very deep, so 
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the puppet couldn’t reach the top. I think it would 
be better to have the driver of the airplane let down 
a rope into the ravine, so the puppet could catch it 
and be pulled up. 

Marcus—That would be better, Alice. I’ll change 
it. If there are no other suggestions, I’ll call on 
Ruth to read her story. 

Ruth reads her story and the class criticizes as 
follows: 

Melvin—Ruth, your story didn’t seem very inter- 
esting in some places. You didn’t tell enough about 
things. You said the fairy punished the puppet by 
making him do a task before she let him go home. 
I think you ought to tell what the task was, and 
how he did it, and how long it took him. What kind 
of a task was it? 

Ruth—I might have her give him a huge pile of 
wood to chop, so that it would take him a whole 
year to chop it all. ° 
Melvin—That might do; or you could have the 





Grades 


fairy send him off on a dangerous errand and you 
could tell all about the adventures he had on the 
way. 

Ruth—That’s a good one, Melvin. 
else any corrections? (Lewis rises.) 

Lewis—Ruth, I think you could have made your 
story more interesting by telling more about the 
fairy’s house. We’d like to know what her house 
was like, and what was in it, because a fairy’s 
house is always interesting. 

Ruth—I'll rewrite that part, Lewis. 
suggestion is good. 

After all the stories had been corrected in this 
way we proceeded to correct the form—punctuation, 
spelling, paragraphing, phraseology and neatness. 
For this work we took only six or eight papers 
which were typical of the class errors. The correc- 
tions were made in the socialized recitation as be- 
fore. If Harold were called on he came to the front 
of the class and held up his paper for inspection. 
Various members of the class arose and as Harold 
called on them asked such questions as the following: 

Harold, did you leave a margin on each side of 
your paper? 

Harold, did you place your title in the middle of 
the line? 

Harold, did you place your chapter heading in the 
middle of the top line? 

Harold, did you write neatly? 

Harold, did you begin the first, last and all other 
important words of your title with capital letters? 

If Harold had omitted any of the foregoing points 
he took his pencil and corrected them at once before 
the class. He was then asked to read the first par- 
agraph of his story and the class asked questions on 
spelling, punctuation and the other typical errors, 
as: 

Harold, did you begin all your sentences with cap- 
ital letters and end them properly? 

Harold, did you put quotation marks around the 
words, “Where am I?” 

Harold, how did you spell “emerged’’? 

Harold, you said the puppet “seen” his father. 
It would be better to say “saw” his father, 

Harold again made his corrections at once as the 
questions were asked. The first paragraph having 
been thus corrected, he read the remaining para- 
graphs in turn, and they were corrected in the same 
way. After six or eight typical papers had thus 
been corrected, all the papers of the class were col- 
lected and further corrections were made by the 
teacher. They were then returned to the children 
and recopied in ink in the form required for the 
storybook and placed in a portfolio for safe keeping. 

During this time one period a week was spent on 
technical language, the children keeping in a little 
book rules of form needed in their story writing. 
The booklet was a simple little tied affair having a 
cover and inscription as shown on this page. 

The little rules kept in the book were only such as 
we found need for as our stories progressed. When 
we were ready to write our first chapter we turned 
to our readers and storybooks to find out what form 
was necessary. We saw that a margin was left at 
top, bottom, and at right and left of each page. We 
saw that titles and chapter headings were placed 


Has anyone 


I think your 
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exactly in the middle of the top lines; that all par- 
agraphs were indented except the first one. So we 
made little rules for these things and jotted them 
down in our notebook. Other rules were added in 
the same way as the need arose from week to week. 

Meanwhile, the stories were illustrated in water 
colors during the drawing periods, and the book 
covers made in the manual arts period. At the end 
of the year, when all stories and illustrations had 
been completed, each child wrote a preface to his 
story and added a title page, a table of contents, 
and a table of illustrations, after which ‘all were 
bound in true book form. 

On one of the last days of school, the class invited 
the Sixth Grade to hear the reading of the books, 
and then carried them proudly home for father, 
mother, and little brother or sister to read. 


Reading in Upper Grades 
By Estelle Bennett 


HE teacher was not inexperienced; but this 
was her first class in a large city and the 
reading nearly drove her frantic. She put 
up with it as well as she could for a few days. 
Then the girl across the hall said to her one day, 
“Have you heard your class read? Every child in 
the school seems to do it the same way: “I saw the 
man go up the hill.” Then and there, they began a 
course of instruction that soon showed results. 
The very first thing considered was emphasis. A 
sentence was given, as “John is well; Mary is sick.” 
Everyone divided it correctly, but it was read in so 
many different ways that various meanings might 


be conveyed. For instance: “John is well; Mary is 
sick.” “John is well,” “John is well,” etc. The 
class was taught that the word made prominent 
was emphatic and the other words were subor- 
dinate. 

Then followed a discussion on ways in which 
words might be made emphatic. At the close of the 
lesson we put on the board the ways ordinarily 
used: 

1. Giving a higher pitch. 

2. Pausing before the word to be emphasized. 

38. Dwelling on the word to be emphasized. 

4, Lowering the pitch. 

For the next day several passages were selected 
for practice in emphasis. 

The next thing to be considered was inflection. 
Here, the class had considerable difficulty. They 
were taught that the rising inflection is used to in- 
dicate doubt, timidity, uncertainty, or indifference; 
while the falling inflection is indicative of the will 
of the speaker and is positive. Because inflection 
does not depend upon the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence, but rather upon the speaker’s 
mind, it is especially difficult. The teacher’s aim 
should be to have the pupil associate it with a con- 
dition of the mind rather than with the ear. In 
reading do not say, “Give that word a rising inflec- 
tion,” but “Speak more positively.” 

Selections containing words of contempt, indig- 
nation, anger, persuasiveness, etc., are especially 
good for this work. 

The next thing in order was a hygiene lesson on 
the vocal apparatus. The teacher showed how the 
lungs furnish the breath, how the breastbone serves 
to increase the resonance of the voice, and the way 
in which vocal sounds are begun in the larynx. She 


brought out the fact that “nasal,” “throaty,” and 
“muscular” qualities of the voice all arise from 
using the vocal apparatus in the wrong way. She 
also laid stress on correct breathing, and paid par- 
ticular attention to diaphragmatic breathing. 

For the next few weeks all spare moments were 
put on practice of the vowel and consonant sounds. 

Gradually reading came to be a pleasure. Read- 
ing lessons were as carefully prepared as those in 
any other subject. 

As the class progressed, more advanced work 
was taken up, as pitch, movement, volume and dif- 
ficult articulation, until the pupils became really 
excellent readers. However, the amount of work 
suggested here will be found sufficient to aid in 
overcoming the singsong style so often found in 
upper grades. 


Medieval History Games 
By G. E. Goble 


HE following devices for drill in “European 

Beginnings of American History” were plan- 

ned and tried out in Grade V of the Train- 
ing Department of the State Normal School at 
Cheney, Wash., under the supervision of Miss Jo- 
sephine Fitz Gerald. 

1. Teacher writes word on board, asking those 
who can use it in a sentence, to make a sentence and 
stand. Teacher calls for sentences rapidly, pupils 
being seated as soon as their sentences are given. 
Such words may be used as Mohammed, Arabia, 
Koran, Mecca, mosque, Allah, minaret, crescent; or 
knight, vassal, fief, fealty, homage, lord, squire, 

















Decorative Birds for the Garden 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Supervisor 


Cut birds with jig-saw out of 3-8 inch wide basswood. Sticks may be either round or square in cross section, and any length. One end 
should be sharpened, the other cut as illustrated, for top of stick. 
(tube oil paints). Paint the sticks green or any one plain color. 


Into this cut, glue the birds. 


Birds should be painted in bright colors 
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page; or moat, portcullis, postern, keep, palisade, 
catapult, drawbridge. 

2. Teacher starts the game “I’m Thinking of a 
Man” by saying (for instance), “I’m thinking of 
the man who defeated the Moors at-the Battle of 
Tours. Pupils who know his name raise hands.” 
Teacher calls on one and gets the answer “Charles 
Martel.” That child takes the floor and thinks of a 
man, telling his most memorable exploit and letting 
classmates tell his name. This child chooses one 
whose hand is raised and the game continues. 

3. To review the advantages and disadvantages 
of monastery life, we used these two plans. (1) 
Teacher says, “Play I am a young novice in a mon- 
astery whose year is nearly up and who plans to go 
home. Class, play you are monks and persuade me 
to stay.” (2) “Play I am a young knight who 
wishes to become a monk. Be other knights and 
persuade me not to go.” 

4. Teacher calls on class one by one to name 
types of medieval society. She writes these on 
board. Such words are given as squire, page, ap- 
prentice, master workman, serf, jester, king, min- 
strel, bishop, monk, outlaw. Teacher asks, “Which 
one are you and how do you spend your time?” 
Teacher calls on volunteers, erasing words as they 
are given. (Some answers we received were: “I 
am a page. I run errands for the ladies and serve 
at the table.” “I am the king. I rule the land.” 
“I am a jester. I make the king laugh.’’) 

5. Class goes to board. Teacher drills feudalism. 
and castles as follows: “In olden times when the 
kings had little power, rich men protected them- 
selves by building (Children write castles on 
board.) The poor man went to the rich and did 
(homage), swore (fealty) and became the rich 
man’s (vassal). The rich man was called a (lord). 
Around the castle was a great ditch of water called 
a (moat). One crossed this ky means of a (draw- 
bridge). The gate was closed by a wooden door and 
also a sharp iron grating called a (portcullis).” 
The pupils able to write the largest number of 
missing words are considered victors. 
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Making a Medieval Castle 


By Mary Emily Clark 
Principal John Biddle High School, Cecilton, Md. 


N the lower grades it is quite common to find 
children modeling from clay, and constructing 
all sorts of interesting things, now an Indian 

wigwam, again a canoe, or a group of figures. They 
take delight in it, and learn much from the concrete 
representation. As they grow older, map drawing 
and papers, to a certain extent, take the place of 
models, but one wonders if they mean so much to 
the pupils. Those who have manual training may 
not feel the lack, if each piece of constructive work 
has a purpose in the making, but the course in man- 
ual training does not serve quite the same purpose. 
Most human beings find joy in making things, and 
take pride in a tangible accomplishment. This de- 
light in construction can be turned to account not 
only in manual training, but in history, geography, 
English and other studies. In the upper grades, 
and in high school, modeling can be very useful in 
visualizing history—in making real past events and 
customs. It can also be used as a means of cor- 
relating history and English. The medieval castle 
has its place in song and in story as well as in his- 
tory. Once a model is made, why not utilize it for 
both subjects, and let the written theme serve to 
correlate English and history? By the way, a very 
helpful book in correlating subjects with English is 
Finch, How to Teach English Composition. (Evans 
Bros., Montague House, Russell Square, London.) 
When I speak of constructing a medieval castle 
I can hear a chorus of protests—‘“too difficult,” “ex- 
pensive,” “can’t get material,” “castles were not all 
alike,” ete., etc. It can be done, however, for my 
ninth year class last year made a very creditable 
model, and were justly proud of their work, which 
was exhibited at the county town on Rally Day. 
Inaccurate? In places, yes; but we learned from 
these very inaccuracies. Material? Principally 


cardboard, quite inexpensive. Exactly like any one 
castle? No, but featuring the main characteristics. 

Our sources of information were rather scanty. 
Of course, we had the text, which gives a general 
idea, and aroused the interest of the pupils. We al- 
so found several pictures in series like Brown and 
Perry. Several numbers of the History Teachers’ 
Magazine (now Historical Outlook) have articles, 
among them that for November, 1912. The author 
of this article gives a list of books to which some 
teachers may have access. Thorndike, History of 
Medixval Europe, and Ticknor, Social and Indus- 
trial History of England have good material. The 
basis of our work, however, was an article by Pro- 
fessor Bonham in Visual Education for June, 1920. 
Mr. Bonham mentions a number of reference books 
too, but we had access to none of them. We feel 
especially grateful to Mr. Bonham, for without the 
account of his castle, I should scarcely have had the 
courage to attempt the work, knowing how limited 
we are in library and in finance. 

The question of expense must confront the usual 
high school teacher who undertakes the making of 
modeis. Our expenses at most were as follows: 


3 sheets of cardboard.......ccccces $ .30 
2 pkgs. gummed stitched binder..... 50 
Dy CIM NNER os dvi sais ace doo aialionalacatioterere 10 


We would have needed only one sheet of card- 
board if we had been able to find a satisfactory 
base stiff enough to be quite firm. The castle need 
not cost more than a dollar. 

The base that we used consisted of the side and 
bottom of a corrugated pasteboard box (a container 
for ice-cream cones). It was not firm, so we pasted 
a sheet of cardboard on each side, thus forming a 
strong base. On this we measured first the central 
stronghold, then the inner wall, outer wall, and 
moat, indicating the points at which we should 
place towers, gates, granaries, chapel, etc. Tinfoil 
pasted to the base simulated the water in the moat 
(white paint would serve the same purpose, but is 
more expensive); walls were cardboard fastened to 
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HOW- BIRDS: AREHELPFULTO-MAN: 


APRIL BIRD STUDY DEVICE 


The two ideas above are suggested for the purpose of en- 


couraging greater interest in birds. 


great economic importance. 


The first device is well-known and should be used to en- 
courage children in knowing different birds and observing their 
songs and habits. The second device may be used as a class 


The world needs more 
John Burroughses and Theodore Roosevelts in this connection. 
Aside from their beauty in flight, shape and song, birds are of 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


upper borders. 


problem in the upper grades. 
birds are noted, and groups of pupils are appointed to report 
which birds come under the different classifications and how 
they help man. The initials of pupils making these reports are 
placed in the last column. 

White or blue may be used for all straight lines; orange for 
all lettering and light blue for the landscape suggestions in 


Fight benefits derived from 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades— continued 


the base by means of gummed stitched binder such 
as is used to repair library books. (We bought it 
from Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.) The card- 
board walls were cut to represent battlements. 

Plain gummed tape made the gate hinges. The 
square or rectangular towers, granaries, stables, 
etc., were small boxes (containers for tooth-paste, 
soap, candy, etc.) covered with paper to match the 
cardboard. The round towers were strips of card- 
board rolled and glued together. All towers were 
joined to the base with the stitched binder. Win- 
dows were marked with ink. The windlass con- 
sisted of two cardboard uprights connected by a 
toothpick on which the cord was wound, and the 
drawbridge was a strip of cardboard. The flag for 
the donjon tower was contributed, but inasmuch as 
it was the Stars and Stripes it looked somewhat in- 
congruous. The walls should appear solid, with a 
ledge at the top where the men may take their stand 
behind the battlements. Lack of this feature wor- 
ried some members of the class. Professor Bonham 
suggested using cigarette boxes glued together, with 
battlements of pasteboard at the top; but we found 
two objections to their use: the inferior quality of 
the boxes and hence their tendency to bend, and the 
difficulty in collecting enough, plentiful as such 
boxes seem to be. If, however, one bends his card- 
board exactly on two ruled lines about one-half 
inch apart, he can make a more realistic wall; but 
it requires greater time and patience. 

For a number of years I wanted to make such a 
castle, because the pupils in the English history 
class were always interested in feudal customs, but 
I allowed myself to be deterred by the difficulties 
mentioned above. When we read in Cheyney (p. 
130ff.) the account of the castle in Stephen’s time, 
the students had so many questions to ask that we 
spent some time talking over the building, material, 
use, comfort, etc. Last year’s class seemed more 
interested than usual, and when I asked, “How 
would you like to make a castle?” there was no 
question about the enthusiasm. A committee of 
four girls did the work. Two boys asked permission 
to build a wooden model, but truth to tell, their en- 
thusiasm may not have been disinterested, as’ such 
work would be done in the basement alone. At any 
rate, they did not finish their building, and the girls 
did. 

We discussed various materials, but finally de- 
cided on those described above. We had to study 
carefully all the materials at our command, and un- 
derstand thoroughly our directions before begin- 
ning. Such words as bailey, portcullis, bastion, 
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rampart, windlass, donjon, drawbridge had to be 
made plain. After the completion of the model we 
had a lesson in class with the castle before us, ask- 
_ing questions to test the knowledge of those who had 
made it, and of those who had merely studied about 
it, defining terms, and pointing out the different 
parts of the model, showing where and how and 
why it was unlike the pictures which we had. We 
also took several kodak pictures of our model, 

Among points emphasized were :— 

Need of castles, and conditions of times in which 

they were common. 

Lack of uniformity in castle-building and reasons. 

Uses of towers, walls, windows, etc. 

Methods of defending the castle. 

Meaning of terms. 

Conditions of living in the castle. 

This exercise is a good one to give children an 
insight into the life of the mediwval age. History, 
to the first year high school student, is often noth- 
ing but a very dry book. It does not occur to him 


that the people he is reading about really lived, and 
if he makes a castle himself, and studies with the 
class the conditions of living therein, history will be 
more real. A sixth or seventh grade class could 
profitably do the same work. Indeed, in the. teach- 
er’s manual that is used with Hall, Our Ancestors 
in Europe, a sixth grade text, there is a plan for a 
rough playground castle that would be a joy for 
sixth graders to make for use as a playhouse, if the 
playground warrants such a building. In our case 








| CIVIC CREED FOR 
BIRMINGHAM CHILDREN 





AM a citizen of Birmingham, of Ala- 
bama, and of the United States. 


I will help to make my City a clean, 
healthful, and beautiful place to live in. 


I will help to make my State better by 
| obeying the laws, and by helping others to 
obey them. 


I will be a good American and will al- 
ways love my Country and my Country’s 


Flag. 


| 
| 
| 
I will try to learn to make an honest liv- 
| ing, so that I may be happy myself and | 
helpful to others. 


I will always try to be fair in play and 
true in work. 


I will try to be kind to every living thing 
—the poor, the weak, the old, and especial- 
ly to dumb animals. 


| 
| 
| I pledge these services to my City, my 
| State, and my Country. 
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the construction undoubtedly created enthusiasm and 
interest, not only among members of the history 
class, but in the school. 

The teacher will need to do some reading in prep- 
aration for the work. He should read carefully all 
the books at his disposal, otherwise, however com- 
plete his own knowledge, he will not know which 
books to assign to the pupils to read, and which he 
must give them himself in narrative form. No mat- 
ter where the children get their material, it should 
be discussed in class before the building begins, and 
the aim should be to have every child understand 
the main facts about the model. The completed 
model will simply bring fuller understanding, a 
crystallization, as it were, of what he already 
knows. No teacher need be afraid to attempt it, 
even if somewhat pressed for time. His efforts will 
be repaid by the interest of the class, and by the 
benefit which he himself will gain from the in- 
tensive study, and the realization of something 
worth-while accomplished. 

(Note: A diagram of an elaborate castle will be 
found under “Castle” in Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, and others are given in medieval 
history texts.) 


Nature Poetry and the Weather 
By Anna Thykesen 


AVE you ever tried a weather-calendar in 
H poetry? We did last year in our school and 
we liked it. 

The lower grades in a small rural school had kept 
a weather record during the winter. In March the 
upper grades were notified that in a week they 
would be asked to tell what kind of weather each 
day brought by means of nature poetry quotations. 
Nature poetry enjoyed a period of unheard-of pop- 
ularity. Readers, language books and library books 
were searched for passages which would tell the 
story of the weather. Snow, sleet, sunshine and 
showers, icy blasts and gentle breezes,—everything 
that might have any bearing on changing weather 
conditions was copied. A special place was re- 
served where each child could post the quotations 
he had found. ’ 

The first day the weather was to be recorded 


turned out to be gloomy, windy and rainy. The 


children seemed to consider it a special dispensa- 
tion of Providence to send such a day, for it was 
accurately described by Longfellow in the words: 
The day is cold and dark and dreary, 
It rains and the wind is never weary. 

The next day there was a decided change in the 

weather and we could quote Robert Browning: 
I find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 

On a cloudy day it began to rain toward noon, to 
the great delight of one child who had found the fol- 
lowing quotation from Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst. 

One morning the following passage from Lowell 

suited the day: 


Down swept the chill wind from the north,— 


and the following day these words from Celia 
Thaxter: 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky. 

One morning several children reported that they 
had seen flocks of geese, and the following quota- 
tion from Ella Higginson, which had been on the 
waiting list during the cold spell, was used: 


When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go north again. 
Even preaching was tolerated when the children 
could do it themselves! One selected this gentle 
suggestion from Thomas Carlyle: 


Here hath been dawning another blue day. 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
As the days grew longer and the sun’s rays 
warmer, many quotations of this order followed: 


Sweet day! Let all your matchless beauty thrill 
my soul. (Julia M. Hay) 
Oh, the green things growing, the green things 
things growing, 
The faint sweet smell of the green things growing! 
(Dinah Maria Mulock) 
Summer is coming; summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. (Tennyson) 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew. (T. B. Aldrich) 


As if by magic, after “the showers of silver dew” 
the windflower appeared. We yielded to the temp- 
tation of substituting “windflower” for “roses” in 
James Whitcomb Riley’s little gem: 


Oh, _ us fill our hearts up with the glory of the 
a 


And banish ev’ry doubt and care and sorrow far 
away! 

For the world is full of windflowers and the wind- 
flowers full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer 
me and you. 

The birds, of course, received their share of at- 
tention, as in this passage from T. B. Aldrich: 


Robins in the tree top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things agrowing 
Everywhere you pass. 

If a piece of playground equipment had been in- 
stalled and a rainy day came along before the first 
glorious novelty of it had worn off, wouldn’t you 
call it hard luck? The children thought so, but 
after they had agreed on this sentiment from Riley 
as fitting the situation, resignation became more 
easy: 

It is no use to grumble and complain; 

It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain— 
Why, rain’s my choice. 

And when the wind almost took our breath, our 
hats, and our good nature away from us on the way 
to school, we valiantly declared with Caroline 
Mason: 

Then blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

It was not only the children who enjoyed the 
making of this weather calendar. The teacher 
counts it as one of the most inspiring experiences 
in many years of teaching to have had the childreti 
eagerly search the poets for expressive passages 
and with beaming faces return with the coveted 
prize. 
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MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY > 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 











DIRECTIONS 


The parts may be traced on heavy construc- 
tion paper, colored, cut and joined as shown. 

Humpty’s nose, cheeks and lips are rosy. His 
vest is light green with white collar; sleeves, 


f trousers, stockings and shoes blue, with brown 
cuffs. 
os - > Join with small, brass, roundheaded paper 
L_ fasteners. 
a 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Ceaching Ideas 


“A Part of All That I Have Met” 
By “A Superintendent’s Wife” 


F Ulysses, strong personality that he was, was 
made to exclaim, “I am a part of all that I have 
met,” surely we, who are only ordinary mortals, 

can not escape the influence of the people and the 
things we meet. 

It follows that, since my disposition and charac- 
ter are going to be shaped largely by what I have 
met, and am going to meet, my choices take on deep 
significance. Shall I read, in the few hours at my 
disposal, a short-story magazine, a humorous book, 
a great poem, or the biography of a heroic life, that 
appeals to the best that is in me? Shall I go to hear 
musical comedy, or Wagner? What manner of 
friends shall I choose? 

There come days, or at least hours, when tired 
nerves relax best under the influence of the movies, 
or even the honey-and-moonbeams love story; but 
these times do not come often if we hold ourselves 
to normal thinking. 

The teacher’s day means constant giving, giving, 
giving,—of her strength, her personality, her very 
soul. There must be some getting. And upon the 
quality of her getting depends the quality of her 
giving. If she gets gold, she has gold to give; if she 
gets silver she has silver to give; if she gets dross, 
she has only dross to give. There is not one of us 
strong enough to feed on the second- or third-rate 
in friendships, in pleasures, in our thinking, and not 
bring that same grade of influence to bear on every 
single child that comes in contact with us; and chil- 
dren, even more than we elders, are a part of all 
that they have met, and do meet, day by day. 

Perhaps some of us are so situated that we feel 
we have no choice as to environment, or friends, or 
pleasures. It was not the things and the people that 
surrounded Ulysses, but the things and the people 
that he met, that became a part of him. By a fortu- 
nate gift of inhibition we can refuse to meet, by re- 
fusing to dwell upon, the second-rate, the disagree- 
able, or the common. If I am associated with a 
person who is stern, unsympathetic, but a thorough 
and capable worker, it is “up to me” to give as little 
thought to the stern side as circumstances will per- 
mit, and to take for my part of her, the influence of 
her efficiency. If my fellow worker is a careless 
happy-go-lucky person, I can probably learn a les- 
son from her merry heart. I must “learn to ad- 
mire, rightly.” 

When the high heart we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate 
And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great. 


In his autobiography, Andrew Carnegie stresses 
the thought that it is just as much within our power 
to move the mind as the body, out of the shadows 
and into the sunlight. And it is worth the effort. 

It matters greatly whether, as I walk to school, I 
fix my eyes and my thoughts on the dusty pavement, 
the street noises, the careless person who jostles me, 
or whether I enjoy the sunshine, the autumn leaves, 
and share, in some measure, the thrill of the aviator 
sailing so gracefully above me. I can think myself 
into “a state of mind” by going over some of the dis- 
cords of yesterday; or I can feel that “This is the 
day that the Lord hath made.” I can dwell on what 
I consider the disagreeable things that the day may 
bring, or I can make 


every morning seem to say 
There’s something pleasant on the way 
And God sends love to you. 


I can sing with joyous Pippa 
Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 
A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure— 


It pays to go through life smiling. It pays in 
friendships; it pays in our own temperaments; it 
pays in dollars and cents. I know a Virginia planter 
who is always willing to pay higher wages to a sing- 
ing negro than a quiet one. He says the singer not 
only works better himself, but he makes for good 
work and harmony among the others. He believes 
that “A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 
But a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

Going back, over and over again, to the unpleas - 
ant things or people we have met, is about as sen- 
sible as going back and stubbing one’s toes again 





on the sharp stone that bruised them yesterday, and 
so keep up the inflammation. Much happier is the 
attitude of the old peasant woman of eighty, who, 
when a friend sympathized with her over a great 
trial she had lately passed through, said, “Yes, yes, 
it was a very hard winter.” Then, with animated 
face she added, “But that is past! And I won 
through!” and she talked of the spring flowers. 

We can, to a very great degree, choose our friend- 
ships, our amusements, our reading, even our dis- 
positions. In the matter of dispositions some of us 
are blessed with cheerful heredity. But the most 
unfortunate temperament that was ever inherited 








A RECIPE FOR 
EDUCATION 


O INFINITE patience add a lit- 
© tle wisdom, carefully strained 
through profitable experience. Pour 
in a brimming measure of the milk of 
human kindness, and season well with 
the salt of common sense. Boil gent- 
ly over a friendly fire made of fine en- 
thusiasm, stirring constantly with just 
discipline. When it has boiled long 
enough to be thoroughly blended, 
transfuse it by wise teaching to the 
eager mind of a restless boy and set 
away to cool. To-morrow he will 


greet you an educated man. 
—EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 




















from gloomy forebears can be sweetened and bright- 
ened by turning to sweetness and brightness. “It 
was their eager wish to soar, that gave the gods 
their wings.” 

In The Great Stone Face Ernest was not the only 
one who lived within sight of the noble profile; but 
he, more than his neighbors, turned his eyes and his 
soul to that particular influence in his environment, 
until, all unconsciously, he grew to be like it. 

“I am a part of all that I have met,” but the in- 
verse, voiced by Byron, is equally true: 


I live not in myself, but I become 
A portion of that around me. 


It is a recognized fact that a sculptor puts himself 
into every figure that he models. If he is tall, or 
short, has a large head, or is lame, he will tend to 
mold these same traits into the clay under his 
hands. Even Saint-Gaudens, in the height of his 
power, was obliged to guard constantly against 
this tendency. 

I do not recall ever seeing a home where the 
mother was cross and morbid, the children merry 
and agreeable; nor a school where the teacher was 
careless, indifferent, dissatisfied, and the pupils 
thorough, earnest, and happy. Consciously or un- 
consciously, willingly or not, we are going to put a 
part, and a large part, of ourselves into our pupils. 
What part? Shall it be “the eager wish to soar,” 
or indifference, and mediocrity? A merry heart, or 
discontent? 


The average ability of a class of pupils is not the . 


dead average of their individual powers; it is the 
average of their individual powers raised to the 
mth power (or lowered) by the influence of the 
teacher. 

And will this influence fade out in a day, or a 
year? Has the influence of the teachers we had, 
years ago, gone out of our lives? Wellesley College 
will, for all time, reflect something of Alice Free- 


man, whom Lyman Abbott characterized as “the 
most persuasive personality I have ever met.” 

Rudyard Kipling could never, throughout his life, 
rid his soul of the bitterness that was a part of all 
he had met when, as a child, he was sent to England 
to be educated. It was out of his own heart that he 
closed one of his stories with the words, “When 
young lips have drunk deep of the bitter waters of 
Hate, Suspicion, and Despair, all the Love in the 
world will not wholly take away that knowledge; 
though it may turn darkened eyes for a while to the 
light, and teach Faith where no Faith was.” 


How I Cured Myself of Being 
Disorderly . 
By Lulu M. Forbes 


66 ISS Forbes, I will be frank with you. As a 
teacher you are a failure.” 

I felt my face flush under the apprais- 
ing scrutiny of the man, who, as president of the 
school board, held my fate in his hands. 

“I did not think is was as bad as that,” I said 
finally. Then, with a tinge of resentment, “Why do 
you say so?” 

He did not answer for so long that I became un- 
comfortable. He did not even look at me, but seemed 
to be studying the yearly report which I had just 
laid upon the table. Finally, without a word, he 
held up the paper on which I had made my final 
statement for the year, and pointed to a large blot, 
partially erased. 

“That is just one example of why you are a fail- 
ure,” he said gravely. ‘You are careless.” 

“But does one blot count more than a year’s ef- 
fort?” I protested hotly. “If I can’t teach, what 
can I do? My normal school instructors have al- 
ways been satisfied with my scholarship. My pupils 
like me—” 

He stopped me with a gesture. 

“You have a bright mind,” he declared. “You 
have a likable personality. I have no doubt you 
passed the teachers’ examination with flying colors, 
—but the fact remains that your work this year has 
been unsatisfactory. You are not orderly. You 
can’t make a plan and stick to it. Your work is 
spasmodic, undependable. As a teacher, you are a 
failure. I’m sorry, but you will not be re-elected to 
your position here.” 

I went home, angry and broken hearted, but 
thinking. Ignoring my mother’s attempts at com- 
fort, I threw myself across my bed—my unmade bed 
—and, girl-fashion, I cried copiously. 

After a sleepless night, I arrived at the decision 
that the president of the school board had been 
right. I had always been careless. I had grown up 
in a family where Mother had breakfast at any 
time from six to ten, whenever we chose to rise. It 
was Mother who did the mending, and who kept the 
house in a semblance of order. I decided to reform. 
The first thing I did that morning was to straighten 
out my top dresser drawer. 

“Mother,” said I at breakfast, “I’m going to visit 
Cousin Belle.” 

Cousin Belle is an elderly minister’s wife of the 
old-fashioned type, and the best housekeeper in our 
family. 

I went. I stayed all summer. I learned to make 
my bed so that the under sheet would remain 
smooth, and to do it every morning. I learned to 
hang my clothes upon hangers, not over the backs 
of the nearest chairs. I learned to cook a meal and 
to wash dishes correctly, from glassware to frying 
pan. I tried to absorb some of Cousin Belle’s me- 
thodicalness. It was hard. 

That fall I went away to college. There was noth- 
ing else to do, as I could not get another teaching 
position without the recommendation of my home- 
town school board. 

College was an eye-opener. I had never before 
depended upon myself. To keep my room tidy 
enough to pass the daily inspection of the house 
mother, to keep my clothing laundered and mended, 
to get up at 6:30 and go to bed at 10:00—even such 
ordinary mechanical routine of college life was hard 
for me. Often I wanted to slump, but pride kept 
me at it. I seemed to hear the words, “You are a 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Entertainment for April Programs 


Her Father’s Will 


A Japanese Play in One Act 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


CAST 


TAKE CHAN—the beautiful daughter 
of the Tailor. 

O Kiku San—also beautiful, Take 
Chan’s friend. 

THE TAILOR—Take Chan’s Father. 

Taro TSING—a suitor for Take Chan’s 
hand. 

Matsu Minc—another suitor. 


SETTINGS 
ScENE I.—Garden of the Tailor’s 
home. 
SceENE II.—Interior of the Tailor’s 
home. 
COSTUMES 
Gay kimonos with big sashes for the 
two girls. The men wear wide trou- 
sers of some dark cotton stuff with 
short kimonos or mandarin coats of 





Black crepe paper makes wonderful hair for Take Chan and 
A low footstool does nicely for their table. 


0 Kiku San. 


bright colors. The little straw sandals 
are best for the first scene, but in the 
last scene all are in their stockings— 
white ones. 

ScENE I 

GaRDEN—In the center a low stool 
holding little cups and a plate of small 
rice cakes or cookies. A Japanese tea- 
pot is near the stool and the two girls 
are still kneeling either side, having 
just finished their tea. O Kiku San is 
refusing more tea as the curtain Is 
raised. 

O Kiku San—Oh! Take Chan, is it 
not too wonderful! How can you sit 
so calmly? You are favored of the 
gods. Think of having two such lov- 








The Japanese screen used in the second scene 
may be used wrong side out to make a little 
summer-house in the first scene. A big roof, 
made from one of the thinner building papers, 
and strips of white down each panel (the paper 
from a ribbon-bolt is excellent) quite trans- 
form the screen. 


ers. Both sons of the Samurai! Both 
handsome! Both rich! Oh! Take Chan, 
would that I were beautiful. 

Take Chan—O Kiku San, you are 
far lovelier than I. No maiden in all 
Japan has such wondrous hair. You 
are like the iris that sways in the 
breeze. “You are like the lotus that 
rests so gracefully on the surface of 
the pond. 

O Kiku San—But you, Take Chan, 
you are a blossom from the plum tree; 
so fair, so sweet. What wonder that 
lovers come to woo so beautiful a maid- 
en. But tell me, Take Chan, fairest 
flower in all our flowery kingdom, of 
these two lovers, which is the favored 
one? Which will you choose to be your 
husband? Is it Taro Tsing you love— 
or—is it—is it Matsu Ming? (Aside) 
Goddess Kwannon, help me to be brave! 








Take Chan—O Kiku San, you know 
the choice rests with my honorable 
Father. 

O Kiku San—I know you are a duti- 
ful daughter, Take Chan. And I know 
too that both lovers are worthy of the 
distinction of becoming son-in-law to 
your honorable Father—not only the 
richest tailor in Osaka but of a most 
illustrious family. Both lovers are 
brave and noble, but, Take Chan, sure- 
ly deep in your heart is the wish, the 
hope, that your honorable Father will 
choose one above the other. Is it not 
so? (Aside—prayerfully) Oh, Kwan- 
non, not Matsu Ming! Not he! 

Take Chan—The wisdom of a Father 
is greater than that of a child. 

O Kiku San—Take Chan, dear Take 
Chan, the friend of one’s childhood is 
to be trusted with the secret of one’s 
heart. May I not know to which lover 
Take Chan’s heart has been given? 

Take Chan—But, O Kiku San, sup- 
pose one’s honorable Fa- 
ther selected the other 
suitor? Even the friend 
of one’s childhood should 
never know that the heart 
of a daughter of the Sa- 
murai was in other keep- 
ing than that of her hus- 
band. 

O Kiku San — Loyal 
Take Chan! That such a 
fear has entered your 
mind betrays your heart. 
Your heart has spoken. 
You have a secret. Yet 
you will not tell your 
friend? (Aside) I fear 
’tis Matsu Ming. 

Take Chan — O Kiku 
an, I dare not listen to 
my heart. Dear friend, I 
wish to be a dutiful daughter—but oh! 
—O Kiku San, if my honorable Fa- 
ther’s choice falls upon the one I do 
not love, my heart will break. 

O Kiku San—If O Kiku San but 
knew the choice of her friend, Take 
Chan, O Kiku San would make a pil- 
grimage to the temple of the Goddess 
Kwannon and say many prayers that 
Take Chan’s honorable Parent would 
choose as a husband for his beautiful 
daughter the lover who has already 
won her heart. And if Take Chan 
trusted her friend, O Kiku San, per- 
haps O Kiku San could help Take 
Chan.—But doubtless you would not 
listen to my poor advice. 

Take Chan—O Kiku San, weep not, 
dear friend. Would you go to the dis- 
tant temple to say a prayer for me? 
O Kiku San, words are poor things 
with which to express how my heart is 
kindled by your kindness. The warmth 
of your love melts my reserve. My 
heart bares its secrets to you as the 
blossom opens to the sun. Then let me 
whisper softly, dear beautiful O Kiku 
San,—the suitor whom 
hope my honorable Father 
chooses is—is—the honor- 
able Taro Tsing. 

O Kiku San—Take Chan! 
Take Chan! I am so glad. 
The dear Goddess Kwan- 
non has heard my prayer. 
And you have loved him 
since long ago when we 
were children! You re- 
member when we started 
to school with our brand 
new serobans, and we ate / 
our rice out under the trees 
with Taro Tsing, while our 
copy-books hung up to dry? 
You loved him even then. 
Is it not so? 


Take Chan—The heart 
of a child is not that of a 
maiden. The heart of a 
child knows not love. 








a 


{remember, Take Chan? 


Take Chan—O Kiku San, hew long 
ago that seems! 

O Kiku San (rising)—Now, Take 
Chan, I must hasten home or my hon- 
orable Mother will wonder 
tains her daughter. Your tea 
most delicious and such cakes I never 


Wi aif 


If your stage is large enough a litile bridge 
adds to the garden and is easily accomplished 
with a strip of corrugated packing paper. Cai- 
tail rushes at the end of the bridge and iris here 
and there will be effective. A scraggly pine 
tree is good. 





ate before. Come soon to my poor 
home, that my garden may bloom in 
the light of your gracious presence. 
Thank you, Take Chan, for trusting so 
great a secret to my humble keeping. 
To-morrow, very early in the morning, 
I go to the distant temple—and the 
prayers that I say will be borne on 
wings of love. 

Take Chan—O Kiku San, my poor 
hospitality is unworthy so fair a flow- 
er. And my poor secret could never 
find a more loyal heart. But, O Kiku 
San, did you not promise me advice? 

O Kiku San—Take Chan, I will come 
to you to-morrow, when I have made 
my pilgrimage. Dear little Plum-blos- 
som, this is my advice—a _ dutiful 
daughter may also be a clever child; 
see to it that your Father’s choice is 
yours. See to it. Farewell. 

Take Chan (bowing her out)— 
Farewell. Farewell—What can she 
mean? How can a dutiful daughter 
do aught but her Father’s bidding? 
‘See to it that your Father’s choice is 
yours.’ (Ponders several minutes) 
Banzai! (Claps her hands) Banzai! 
A dutiful daughter may sometimes be 
a clever child. I will seek my honor- 
able Parent. Ah, here he comes to the 
garden. 

Father (greeting Take Chan)—And 
so my little Take Chan is quite grown 
up. And to-morrow my little big girl, 
your two suitors come to have their 
answer. What answer shall I give 
them? Is the wooing of Matsu Ming 
or the wooing of Taro Tsing more 
pleasing to my daughter?—What? 
Has my little Plum-blossom no word to 
say? 

Take Chan—Oh, honorable Father, 
a daughter is only happy in doing her 
Father’s will. 

Father— Well spoken, daughter. 
Your answer makes my heart glad. I al- 
most feared the younger daughters of 
Japan knew not that veneration which 
has ever been the strength and beauty 
of our people. But you have not for- 
gotten that a Japanese 
daughter submits to her 
Father’s will in all things. 
The Gods have given to the 
sons of Japan the wisdom 
and cleverness which the 
As for 





daughters respect. 
: these two suitors — both 
are honorable men. Their 


lives are clean and shining 
like the sword of the Sa- 
murai. I know not which 
to choose. 

Take Chan—Oh, honor- 
able Father, the Gods have 
been kind in granting you 
many years. It is my pray- 
er that you be granted 
many more. But as your 
age becomes more vener- 
able, do you not need help 
in your great’ establish- 
ment—the most wonderful 


O Kiku San—The heart ,,This is Take Chan's tailor-shop in all Osaka? 
of Take Chan never knew [ther fare “ae and Would it not be well, most 


aught but love. How well 
I remember how Taro Tsing 
always found the place in 
the book for you. Do you 


dressed much the same 
and their hair may be of ag 
the crepe paper or a cap 
may be made from a 
black stocking. 


august Father, to choose 
your daughter’s hus- 
band, the man who seems 
best fitted to render as- 


what de- | 
was | : : 
; one couid direct our many workers. 





Self? 


to your honorable 
Father—A wise thought, Take Chan. 


sistance 


I had thought of that myself. Both 
have proved themselves good soldiers 
as well as good citizens. They are 
capable of giving orders and accus- 
tomed to being obeyed, and so, either 


Take Chan—Yes, honorable Father, 
they have learned to obey and to com- 
mand. Either one could take charge 
of your expert tailors—though I don’t 
suppose either Matsu Ming or Taro 
Tsing ever sewed a seam in his whole 
life. Their skill is with the sword 
rather than the needle. 

_Father—I have it, daughter, Ill 
give them each a seam to sew. He who 
first finishes is the cleverest work- 
man: consequently he will best sus- 
tain the credit of my establishment. 
He will incidentally win the favor of 
your hand, and will succeed your hum- 
ble Father in his poor but lucrative 
tasks. 

Take Chan—Oh, honorable Father, 
how wonderfully clever you are! 

Father—And my plan grows. As 
they sit and sew you shall entertain 
your suitors with stories. It will not 
impede the task—for they are true 
sons of the Samurai and not to be dis- 
turbed by a mere maiden. 
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The screen, right side out now, should be the 
main feature of the interior. A few cushions 
(round or square matting porch cushions) are 
all that is needed besides the screen. But a 
large jar with one or two branches of plum- 
blossoms will be well worth the trouble of 
arranging. A bare branch with tissue blossoms, 
pink or white, is very pretty. 


Take Chan—-Honorable Father, my 
poor story-telling is unworthy such an 
audience. Can’t you devise another 
task for me? Why could I not—thread 
the needles, most august Father? 

Father—Why, yes. Why not? I 
was about to propose that myself. It 
is the touch that doth perfect the plan. 
I will now go and get the cloth and 
thread, and needles extra strong, for 
the hand of man untrained to sew is 
ever. clumsy. (Goes out.) 

Take Chan (bows respectfully, then 
turns gleefully) —How well my honor- 
able Father has planned. 


SCENE II 
INTERIOR—Screen and cushions, or 
more elaborate setting. The Father 


and the two young men are standing 
near the center. 

Father (calls)—Take Chan! (She 
enters.) My sons, there are two of 
you and I have but one daughter. To 
whom must I give her? To whom 
must I refuse her? Look at this. 
’Twas only a piece of cloth, but from 
it I have cut two garments exactly 
alike. Each of you shall sew one. 
Who first finishes his work, he shall 
be my son-in-law. 

Taro Tsing and Matsu Ming (bow 
ing)—It is well. 

Father—Daughter, here are thread 
and here are needles which you will 
prepare for the sewers. And, that the 
task be pleasantly relieved, Take Chan, 
entertain the gentlemen with stories 
of which you’ve such a fund. Sayo- 
nara! (Starts off, meets O Kiku San.) 
Ah! Here is O Kiku San. Greetings, 





fair flower. No, no. 
Come. 


Chan. ‘Twill help her at her task. 
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Do not go back. |the man’s nose and said, “We'll just 
Sit thou here beside Take | keep this in pawn so you'll be sure to 


return.” 


O Kiku San (shyly)—I knew not it | €d over being rid of the wen. Now he 
was so late. It were better that I de-| had a neighbor also afflicted with a 


part. 

Take Chan (going to O Kiku San 
and taking her hand)—I pray thee, 
Stay. 

Taro Tsing and Matsu Ming—You 
honor us with your presence. 

Father—I will return in due time. 
Sayonara! (All bow to him.) 

Matsu Ming (as they sit)—And now 
for the stories. 

Take Chan—Shall I repeat to you 
some of the tales of the four and twen- 
ty Paragons? 

Taro Tsing—Ah! ’Tis most fitting 
we should hear stories of the famous 
four and twenty from the lips of so 
fair a Paragon. 

Take Chan (threading long thread 
and short one)—Oh, no. Most honor- 
able sir, I am a very unworthy crea- 
ture as compared with a Paragon. 

Taro Tsing—Then, begging the par- 
don of all honorable Ancestors, there 
are no such things as Paragons: be- 
cause nobody could be any better than 
you, Take Chan. 

Take Chan (gives long thread to 
Matsu Ming, short to Taro Tsing)— 
The parents of Wu Mang were very 
poor. They lived in a little town 
among the rice fields. The fields were 
always wet in springtime, so there 
were millions of mosquitoes. Wu 


Mang’s parents could not afford to buy | 
' walk. 


curtains to protect their beds from the 
mosquitoes, so very, very poor were 
they. So, when Wu Mang’s parents 
fell asleep, directly they were asleep, 
Wu Mang went and lay on the mat- 
ting near by: and when the mosqui- 
toes settled upon him he did not drive 
them away but allowed them to bite 
him—and so drew them all away from 
his honorable Parents. 

Matsu. Ming— Very noble. Very 
noble. (Taro Tsing nods agreement.) 

O Kiku San—Poor little Wu Mang. 
How brave he was to suffer so. (She 
helps Matsu Ming, who has @ snarl in 


his long thread, while Take Chan 
threads another short thread for Taro 
Tsing.) 


Take Chan—Once there was a young 
girl who loved her Father dearly, and 
honored him above everything in the 
world—as a child should. Once she 
and her Father were in a jungle and a 
tiger attacked them. The young girl 
threw herself upon the tiger and clung 
to his jaws, so that her honorable Fa- 
ther could escape. 

O Kiku San (sighing enviously)— 
Oh! Wasn’t that splendid of her? 

Taro Tsing (with scorn)—Was it 
noble of her Father to run away and 
let her stay to be eaten up by the 
beast? 

O Kiku San—The lives of women 
are not worth so much as the lives of 
men. 

Matsu Ming—But could she honor 
a man who was so cowardly? 

Take Chan (with great finality)—- 
But, Matsu Ming, the man was her 
Father! (Hands Matsu Ming a long 
thread and Taro Tsing a short one.) 

O Kiku San—We must honor and 
obey Parents, no matter what kind of 
persons they are. 

Take Chan—Lest you weary of the 
Paragons, I will tell you a tale far 
different. Once a man who missed his 
way in the woods sought shelter for 
the night in a hollow tree, not knowing 
it was near the elves’ play-ground. 
When they assembled he was fright- 
ened out of his wits, but he found 
them so amusing that he laughed 
aloud, and the elves made him come 
and join their capers. The elves 
thought him such a jolly companion 
that they made him promise to come 
again. To make sure of his return the 


leader took a large wen that grew on 


;wen on his nose. 


This man was so 


| envious when he heard about the elves 


that he lost no time in finding the hol- | 


low tree and hiding till their play- 
time. Then out he came and joined 
gaily in the games. The elves were as 


| pleased as could be, and when day- 











| laughter or tears at will. 





break was approaching the leader 
pulled the first man’s wen out of his 
pocket and said, “You’re a good fel- 
low to remember your promise, so 
we'll give you back your pledge,” and 
he stuck the wen on the man’s nose 
right on top of the one he already had! 

(All laugh happily—Matsu Ming 
struggles with a snarl in his long 
thread and O Kiku San helps untangle 
it.) 

Take Chan—You'’ve listened so long 
to my poor story-telling, I would that 
you would each now tell a tale. O Kiku 
San, will you not favor us? 


O Kiku San—Alas! I am not gift- 
ed. I beg that you will excuse me. 
But a poor story-teller is an excellent 
listener. Will not the honorable gentle- 
men tell some from their store of clev- 
er tales? 

Take Chan—O Kiku San is a won- 
derful story-teller. She can bring 
She is being 
kind to her friend Take Chan by her 
silence—lest you see how poor a one I 
truly am. But then, dear O Kiku San, 
I know you are wearied with your long 


Matsu Ming—Have you traveled far 
to-day? 

O Kiku 
Kwannon. 

Matsu Ming—I trust no one is ill 
that you seek the Goddess’ help. 

O Kiku San (roguishly)—A dear 
friend is ill. (Looks at Take Chan, 


San—To the temple of 


The man went home delight- | 


| who is much embarrassed.) Oh, seri- 
ously ill. 

Matsu Ming—I fain would add my 
| prayer to yours for the speedy recov- 
| ery of your friend. 

O Kiku San (meaningly)—I think 
| the cure is near at hand. The Goddess 
Kwannon is full of kindness. My 
| heart rejoiced as I besought her favor. 

Matsu Ming—Your heart rejoiced 
that you had taken such a weary pil- 
grimage for one too seriously ill to 
go 


O Kiku San—I also said a prayer 
for one who is strong and brave, and 
worthy of all that is good, but for 
whom a great disappointment is in 
store. 

Matsu Ming (holding thread for her 
| to untangle) —Sorrowing ones are for- 
tunate if they have you for a friend. 
They can forget their sorrow. Disap- 
pointment may be joy in disguise. 

Take Chan—Shall we not have a 
istory from Taro Tsing? 


O Kiku San and Matsu Ming—Yes. 
Yes. 


Taro Tsing (happy in his prospects) 
t—My honorable Father used to tell this 
| tale to me very often. There was once 

upon a time a boy who was very anx- 
|ious to become a great student and 
‘thus bring honor to his Parents and to 
‘his native village. But the lad found 
he grew very drowsy over his books, 
and his head would nod and nod until 
he fell fast asleep. This distressed 
him, yet he knew not how to keep 
awake. At last he thought of a way. 
He tied a cord to the end of his beloved 
pig-tail and fastened this to a beam in 
the roof. Then, when he grew sleepy 
and his head began to nod the pull of 
his pig-tail at once aroused him. (All 
laugh, Taro Tsing most.) 


Matsu Ming (pulling the thread out 
to its full length as he speaks)—And 
did it take a long, long cord to reach 
up to the roof-beam? Ah, yes. The 
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heart attains what it desires—if the 
head be clever. And now may I tell— 
(Father enters and all rise.) 

Father—My _ sons. (Taro Tsing 
steps forward with finished garment) 
—I did not wish to favor either of 
you, and that is why I divided the 
cloth in equal portions. I told you he 
who shall have finished first shall be 
my son-in-law. Did you understand 
me? 

Taro Tsing—Honorable One, we 
quite understood what you said. 

Matsu Ming—We accepted the test. 
what is done is well done. 

Father (to Taro Tsing)—To you I 
must give my daughter. 

Taro Tsing—I am unworthy. 

Father (to Matsu Ming)—To you I 
must refuse her. 

Matsu Ming—I am content. 

Father (leading daughter to Tauro 
Tsing)—In giving you my daughter, 
I trust I have gained a son. 

Taro Tsing—Oh, honorable Parent, 
your pleasure shall be my first thought. 
The years alone can prove how deep 
and tender is my love for Take Chan, 
though never can I be worthy of such 
a Paragon— 

Matsu Ming (to O Kiku San)—Of 
cleverness. 

O Kiku San (nodding wisely)—A 
dutiful daughter should always be a 
clever child. 

Father—Take Chan, have you any- 
thing to say? 

Take Chan (joyously)—A daughter 
oP al happy in doing her Father's 
will! 





In Bubble Land 
By Mary C. Billings 


ScENE—“Bubble Land.” No _ scen- 
ery required. A few large potted 
plants, such as palms, may be used. 
Balloons of different colors may be 
fastened with long strings to various 
parts of the stage so as to drift and 
float with the air currents. Curtain 
rises on a group of children sitting 
and standing about, all blowing bub- 
bles with pipes and bowls of suds. 
Three advance to front of stage, blow 
bubbles from pipes and toss them off 
so they float, while the rest sing this 
“Bubble song—tune “Santa Lucia”: 
Oh, fairy bubbles bright, 

Floating and dancing, 

Flashing with golden light, 

Like sunbeams glancing— 

Oh, see them gaily float, 

Each one a lovely boat, 

Bright fairy bubbles—bright fairy 
bubbles. 


Sail high, sweet bubble boats, 

Where clouds are drifting. 

Each one a rainbow floats, 

Where sunlight’s sifting. 

Soft breezes waft them high, 

Far in the summer sky, 

Bright fairy bubbles—bright fairy 
bubbles. 

(Enter April, a little girl with rain- 
bow-colored scarf and sash with float- 
ing ends.) 
1st Bubble Child— 

Here’s little April, rainbows and all; 

The pretty darling has come to call. 

(To April) Come stay with us, and 

we will play 

At blowing bubbles, the livelong day. 


2nd Bubble Child (offering pipe and 


owl) — 

Yes, April, I'll be glad to have you 
use my pipe to-day; 

We are getting short of colors and 
I must go away 

To —s. some red from the early 
a 

Some 


store : 
And a dash of the green that shines 
between 
The sea and the far-off shore. 
April— ; 
I’d love to play a little while, but 
I’m too busy to stay. 


wn, 
gold from the sun’s. bright 
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I came to get you bubble children to 
help me a little to-day. 

The earth’s in a peck of trouble—for 
winter’s been having his fling— 

I don’t see how I’m going to get 
things straightened out for 
spring. 


rd Bubble Child— 

,» April dear, we'll be So glad to 
” help you, if we may 

We are only Bubble Children and 
can only sing and play, 

And blow our pretty bubbles that 
glimmer and float and fade— 

But tell us what you need, dear, and 

we'll do all we can to aid. 


April—- 
Tirst, there’s the birds. 
They'll be coming back from the 
south now,—any day. 
And many a one grows tired, and 
falls along the way, 
For South Wind has so much to do, 
she never can help them all. 
Do you think you could blow some 
bubbles, and send them out, 
when I call? 
They could drift along to southward, 
a fleet of balloons sent forth, 
To meet the tired songsters and 
bring them safe to the north. 


Bubble Children (together)— 
Bird balloons—Bird balloons—Oh 
] we’d love to do that—what else? 





April— 


” Why, the rainbows come next, 1| 


suppose (rubbing eyes wearily), 
i but I’m too tired to think. 


(Two Bubble Children step forward.) 


First— 
We two can make beautiful bubbles 
With all lovely colors together. 


Second— 
A thousand or so would be enough 
For rainbows in stormy weather. 
(April smiles and says “Thank 
You.” Two more Bubble Children vol- 
unteer.) 
First— 
We love to blow purple bubbles. 
Couldn’t our bubbles bring 


Second— 
Color to the woodland violets 
That blossom early in spring? 
(April nods and smiles.) 
(Another pair volunteer, shyly.) 
First— 
4 The others always laugh at us— 
, We haven’t learned the way 
: To blow such pretty bubbles— 
Ours are always gray! 


: Second— 
q But there are the April raindrops 
3 And the pussy willows, too— 
You'll need a lot of gray for those 
: And that’s all we can do, 
g April— 
§ Why that would be a great help to 
v 4 me, I am sure. 
: Another Bubble Child (stepping for- 
: ward alone)— 
There’s something else—some girls 
4 and boys, 
y If grown-ups only let them, 
Plant trees and flowers on Arbor 


meee 


ae 


le 
te 


it Day 
id 5 And right away forget them. 
PS I think I’ll blow some bubbles— 
y. . A little rescue fleet,— 
vd FE And load them down with sun and 
rain 
And food for plants to eat— 
And send them to the school yards 
Where forgotten plants are dying 
For want of food and water. 
ly ‘ Now isn’t that worth trying? 
. ; a 4 claps her hands and cries 
ht ; “Brar ””) 


es : All a. together, tune “Sweet and 
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Let us blow, 

Let us blow— 

Bubbles of every hue. 
Golden bright, silver light, 
Bubbles for me and you. 





ut 








Eubbles for thirsty fiowers and 


trees, ; 
Bubbles for weary birds and bees, 
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Crimson and gold and blue,— 


Beautiful bubbles, beautiful bubbles, 








The Birdies’ Complaints. 
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Then I asked a- bout his fam- ily, 
Why that dole-ful song of sad-ness when we’ve such a sun-ny day? 


shook his head and sighed. 


” 


But it seems to me ’tis time that you were sail - ing through the sky.” 
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my wife so_ fair, 
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Continued 


Hiring “Hel” 
Dialogue for two boys 
By Cora Allen 


(Farmer dressed for work—sho uld 
be busy oiling | harness or doing othe 
work. “Help” enters, flashily dressed. 

Help—Hello! This Mr. Jones? I 
heard you needed help. 

Farmer—That’s as sure as taxes. 
I'll be mighty glad to have you. 

_ Help—Well, let’s sit down and talk 
it over. I’ve been getting my eight 
per day, but everybody says far ‘mers 
are in a tight place and it’s up to some 
of us to help them out, so if you’ll give 
me thirty a week, why, I’m your man. 

Farmer—Aren’t you pretty steep? 
You’re getting board and lodg ing. 

Help—Oh, I made allowance for 
that—eighteen off, you see. 

Farmer—Crickety! I don’t know. 
Maybe I can’t do better. I'll have to 
hire you, I guess, or let the crops go. 

Help—Then, about time. I'll only 
work an eight-hour day. 

Furmer—Eight hours? You ought 
to give me ten hours at that price. 
_Help—Can’t do it. Out of the ques- 
tion. What time do you use? 

Farmer—Standard. 

Help—You'll have to change, then. 
I’m the boy for the new time. 

Farmer—All right. We'll change. 

Help—And about the victuals? 
Feed’s getting pretty poor in town 
now, I tell you. No decent vegetables, 
nor butter any more. Now I like a 
square meal and here in the country 
you can get it—cream on your oat- 
meal, lots of butter in the potatoes, 
milk and eggs—and meat. I have to 
have meat three times a day. 

Farmer—You seem to be rather par- 
ticular, but I guess you’ll be well fed. 
What else? 

Help—Not much. Have a ear, I 
s’pose? 

Farmer—Yes, what of it? 








Help—Youw’re about ten miles out 
from town, I take it. But I needn’t 
bother you. I can run one. I like to 
go to the movies at night. I like the 
exciting kind where men and _ horses 
dash arcund and autos race with 
trains. 

Farmer—If you'd lived on a farm 
as long as I have you’d be used to see- 
ing men and horses, too, dash around 
and you can see the trains go by from 
the fields. But is that all? 

Help—Well, just about. Of course, 
I’ll want to ride when getting in the 
hay. I’m a good driver and if there’s 
any plowing to be done, I'll need a 
plow that I can ride. Vl not walk in 
plowed ground for anybody. Have you 
got your oats planted yet? 

Farmer—I have sown my oats. 

Help—That’s good, and how about 
your corn? That sowed too? 

Farmer—Yes, it’s planted. Say, 
what did they pay you that eight a 
day for? Farming? 

Help—No, I’m a painter, but I 
know how you poor farmers need help. 

Farmer—Well, we aren’t so poor 
that we have to take a thirty-dollavr-a- 
week boarder that doesn’t know a 
thing about farm work. Sow corn and 
plant oats! You go back to your mov- 
ies and we’ll eat our own cream and 
eggs a little longer. Get out! (Kicks 
toward “Help” who leaves precip- 
itately.) 


Changeful Child 
By Lulu G. Parker 


April was a changeful child, 
First she cried and then she smiled; 
When she smiled the sun shone 
bright, 
When she cried it rained all night; 
When she stopped to dry her eyes, 
Levely rainbows arched the skies. 
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A Parody—Who Killed the 
Winter? 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


This little play gives scope for plenty 
of simple action without elaborate 


training. My sixth grade enjoy it im- | 
mensely, and although I started it 


merely as a practical illustration of 
the meaning of the word “Parody” 
which occurred in our reading lesson, 
the pupils became so interested in it 
that I had to allow them to play it sev- 
eral times at our opening exercises. 


“Who killed the winter?” 

“J,” said the spring; 

“When birds began to sing, 
I killed the winter.” 


(This was recited by a boy who suit- 
ed the action to the word by shooting 
off an imaginary arrow as he said, 
“<7, said the spring.’’) 

“Who saw him die?” 

“I,” said the sun; 

“T saw snows melt and run,— 
I saw him die.” 

(This was recited by a girl who fol- 
lowed with her eye and hand the course 
of an imaginary stream.) 


“Who caught his blood?” 
“T,” said the fish; 
“To swim all I wish, 
I caught his blood.” 
(The girl who recited this, repre- 
sented a dish by holding her hands 
open to receive the flowing liquid.) 


“Who'll make his shroud?” 
“We,” said the flowers; 
“After sweet April showers, 
We’ll make his shroud.” 
(This child stooped, picked imag- 
inary flowers, and arranged them in a 
design.) 


“Who'll dig his grave?” 
“T,” said the frog; 
“With the help of ground-hog, 
T’li dig his grave.” 
(This was recited by a boy, who did 
some very realistic digging and throw- 
ing of dirt.) 


“Who'll be chief mourner?” 
“T,” said rough March, 
As he blew down a larch; 

“T’ll be chief mourner.” 

(The boy who recited this made a 
lot of fun by puffing out his cheeks and 
blowing noisily as he swayed from side 
to side, and then fell.) 


“Who'll toll the bell?” 
“T,” said a tree, 
While swaying so free, 
“T’ll toll the bell.” 
(A graceful girl recited this. With 
both hands raised, she swayed easily 
and lightly, as would a tree in a breeze.) 











Little Boy Blue 
By Frances Wright Turner 


Little Boy Blue, one autumn day, 

Put his little brown coat on and ran 
away; 

And this is how it happened, you see: 

Mr. Robin Redbreast, up in a tree, 

Sang “Come Boy Blue, let us go away 

Where the little brown brook sings all 
the day.” 

Ant ee Boy Blue, he listened to 
2im, 

So they went and went till the day 
grew dim. 


Then Robin left him and southward 
flew 

lor winter was coming soon, he knew. 

And Little Boy Blue, left all alone, 

Began to cry. But when night came 
down 


| He fell asleep, and Old Jack Frost 


Saw him, and knew that he was lost; 
And he picked the leaves of crimson 
and gold 


|'To cover Boy Blue from the dark and 


cold, 


sear _ snowflakes fell, and fold on 
OiC 


| They covered him, too, from the win- 


ter cold— 


Like a great big quilt, so soft and | 


white, 
That tucked him in through the long, 
long night. 
And Little Boy Blue slept day by day, 
Till all the snowflakes melted away 
And the little brown brook began to 


sing, 
“Ho, Little Boy Blue, awake, ’tis 
spring!” 


He felt the touch of the first warm 
rain, 

And he said, “I’ll go back home again 

To hide in my mother’s earthy gown, 

In my own little home of earthy- 
brown.” 

And would you believe it? before you 
could think, 

He found himself back there, as quick 
as a wink; 

And what I am telling you now is 
quite true— 

He found he was dressed in a new suit 
of blue. 


’Twas a beautiful blue! A wonderful 


shade! 

Just the kind of which the hills are 
made, 

And the bluebird’s wing; a blue so 
sweet 


That even the sky could not compete. 

Now perhaps it seems wonderfully 
strange to you— 

This story I’m telling of Little Boy 


ue— 

But, my! Why, haven’t you guessed 
it yet? 

Well, Little Boy Blue was a Violet! 


| (6) 





Two Motion Songs to Familiar 
Tunes 
By Alice Jean Cleator 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
(“Bring Back My Bonnie’) 


I 
I’m (1) plain little Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
I’m not very pretty, you see, 
I never won badges for beauty (2), 
But (3) listen—just listen to me. 
Listen, listen, just listen a moment to 
me, to me—(Repeat line.) 


II 


I (4) stand in my queer little pulpit, 

(5) And preach the glad lesson of 
spring, 

When breezes and brooklets and robins 

Are joining in chorus to sing. 

Preaching, preaching, 
the lesson of spring, of spring— 


III 


Dark winter with silence and 

snowdrift, 

(7) When summer’s glad bells cease 
to ring, 

Is only the “rest” in the music (8), 

Is only the (9) pathway to spring. 

Listen, listen, ’tis only the pathway to 

spring, to spring— 


IV 


Though rosebud and daisy and lily, 
Are famed for their beauty and grace, 
Not one of their charms you’ll discover 


(10) In poor little Jackie’s plain face. | 
(11) Homely, homely (1/2) yet always | 


I’m found in my place, my place— 


MOTIONS 


1 Hold up right forefinger. 

Touch dress or coat. 

Same as 1. 

Hold up right hand. + 

Outward motion, both hands. 
Raise right hand. 

Swaying motion with right hand. 
Hands forward, suddenly stopping. 
Point toward front. 

Touch face, 

Cover face with hands. 

Same as 1, 


C-I1G coh 


— 
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I’m _ preaching | 





WAKING UP FOR SPRINGTIME 
(“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’) 
I 


(1) Spring is coming! Spring is com- 
ing! 

(2) Blue is in the skies. 

(3) Soft winds blowing — grasses 
growing— 

(4) Songs of joy arise. 


Chorus— 

(5) Spring is coming! Spring is com- 
ing! 

(6) Blue is in the skies. 

(7) And violets—the little pets— 

Are op’ning sleepy eyes. 


II 
Brooks are singing down the (8) hill- 
sides 
Tunes in sharps and flats. 
All the flowers of springtime’s hours 
(9) Are trying on their hats. 
Chorus— 


III 


(10) Squirrel cosy, snug and dozy, 
(11) Wakes and looks about. 
“Spring is coming. Brooks are hum- 
ming. 
(12) I must hurry out.” 
Chorus— 


IV 


(13) Pussy Willow leaves her pillow 
By the running streams. 
(14) Spring is rapping, “Rouse from 
napping! 
Children, wake from dreams!” 
Chorus— 


MOTIONS 


Point toward front. 
Point up. 

Motion downward. 
Motion up. 

Same as 1. 

Same as 2. 

Bend over, smiling. 
Motion toward right. 

Tilt head, hands to head. 
Close eyes. 

Look around. 

12 Start suddenly. 

13 Head to right, raising it. 
14 Shake fist as if rapping. 
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the proper position. 


AN EASTER INVITATION | 
BY G. EDWARD PENDRAY | 


UT Mr. Rabbit and his wheelbarrow from fairly heavy cardboard. With a 
sharp knife remove small piece marked C. Make wheel B from cardboard 
and write on it your invitation, one word in each space. 
the wheel is to turn, as marked by the arrow. 
behind the center of A and fasten together with a roundheaded paper fastener or 
bent pin. By turning the wheel, your invitation will appear, one word at a time. 
D is an easel to make the invitation stand up. 
board. Bend on dotted line and paste smaller part to the back of Mr. Rabbit in 
Color rabbit tan, with pink eye, yellow coat and blue tie ; 
wheelbarrow green, and eggs various bright colors. 


Remember which way 
Now put the center of B 


It is made from light card- 
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At Easter Time 


The little flowers came from the ground ' 


At Easter time, at Easter time; 


They raised their heads and looked , 


around 
At happy Easter time. 
And every little bud did say, 
“Good people bless this holy day, 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At happy Easter time.” 


The pure white lily raised its cup 

At Easter time, at Easter time; 
The crocus to the sky looked up, 

At happy Easter time. 
“We hear the song of heaven,” they 


say 
“Oh, may it shine on us alway 
At happy Easter time!” 


April Fooling 
By Virginia Baker 


I April-fooled my teacher 
The other day in school, 

And this is how I did it,— 
I minded every rule. 

I studied all my lessons, 
And didn’t talk, or play, 
And teacher says she wishes 
I’d fool her every day. 


Robin Redbreast 
By Frances Wright Turner 


Ah! there is Robin Redbreast 
Out in the apple tree, 
And I’m so glad that he’s come back,— 
He sounds so good to me. 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up!” 
Hear him call for rain, 
Wintertime has gone away, 
And April’s here again. 


Spring wouldn’t seem like springtime 
If Robin wasn’t here, 

Filling all the tree tops 
With his song of cheer. 

Flitting with his scarlet vest 
Bright with sun, or rain— 

“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up! 
Spring is here again.” 


Green is on the hillside, 
And in the meadow too; 
Crocuses and daffodils 
Are waking in the dew. 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up,” 
He’s singing all the day; 
“Apple blossoms soon will’ come, 
For June is on the way.” 


Rainy Day Fairies 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Sometimes when it rains too hard 

For us to play out in the yard, 

Mother takes her scissors shiny 

And cuts us paper dolls so tiny— 
Little dancing, fairy things, 

Light and white with gauzy wings; 
Bearded gnomes with bags of treasure, 
Stepping to an elfin measure; 

Witches flying through the skies, 

And witches’ cats with fiery eyes. 


As once we sat before the grate— 

The afternoon was dim and late— 

We watched the 
play 

On gnome and witch and dancing fay. 

Then a sighing wind on the rooftop 


spoke 

And in a cloud of flame and smoke 
Up chimney flew the whole gay band 
And danced away to Fairyland. 


Raindrops 
By Alice Knight Hinkley 


When you are inside, looking out, 

Watching raindrops dance about, 

Wishing they would clear away 

So you could scamper out to play,— 

Think how the little green 
dance. 


things | 
| Quack, quack! oh, hear the duck talk; | 


The Joker 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The robin is a joker, 

For who but jokers wear 
, A vest so red and flaming 
Serenely everywhere? 


And there’s another reason 
Why I think he must be 
A joker freely given 
To jest and jollity. 


I’ve heard his merry chuckling 
When rain was coming down— 


| The sort of rain so lonesome 


It makes one wear a frown. 


I’ve heard him gayly telling 
Jokes in the orchard trees, 
For sounds of birdlike laughter 
Came to me on the breeze. 


The robin is a joker 
Who loves a merry jest, 

And wears, with head cocked proudly, 
A gorgeous crimson vest! 


Easter Time 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


The shadows of winter, so chill and so 
gray, 
Have passed from the meadows and 
hill-tops away! 
There’s a shine in the skies 
Born of spring’s merry eyes, 


|; And the heart of the earth grows 


softer each day. 


And the fairest of all things that blos- 
som and grow, 
Sweet as the summer and pure as the 


snow, 
Is the lily that tells, 
Like the glad Easter bells, 
Once more the sweet story that all 
hearts should know. 


For O, with the springtime, Easter is 
born! 
Out of darkness and night springs 
the glad, welcome dawn; 
And Easter beils ringing, 
Their Easter song singing, 


With loudest of praises, hail spring’s 


sunny morn. 


Easter in the Woods 
By Helen T. Eliot 
They are risen! They are risen! 
All the buried flowers at last, 
From their dark and dreary prison, 
In the cold earth frozen fast, 


| They are stirring, they are waking, 


Through the gray moss they are break- 
ing 

Through the withered grasses sere, 

Through the dead leaves of last year. 


Yes, it is a tale of wonder, 
Old and yet a sweet surprise, 
Every year repeated under 





flickering firelight | 


April sunshine and blue skies, 
This is Nature’s Easter story, 
Told in her cathedrals hoary, 
When the Easter morning smiles 
Down the long, gray forest aisles. 


Roadmates 


By Ada Kyle Lynch 


Quack, quack! oh, hear the duck talk. 
Do you know what he says as he takes 
his walk? 


Perhaps he is singing his morning 
song, 

And is happy and glad as he waddles 
along. 


Quack, quack! his mother is proud 


Of her fat baby duck as he sings so 


| 


| Girls— 








| 
| 





| 


! No mother of children feels greater | 


Joy 
In her dear little girl, 


or her sturdy 
boy. 


In shower bath, they laugh and prance; | Tra, la, la, sings the girl on the walk; 
They shake their leaves, sway to and! And Brother is whistling his morning 


ro, song; 
And sad they are when the raindrops | And they’re happy and glad, as they’re 


go. 


trudging along. 


| All the thirsty plants looked up again, 


Junior Reuben Song 


Songs and “yells” play their part in 
every gathering of the girls and boys 
of the Junior American Red Cross. | 
Here is a new song which appeared in 
the Junior Red Cross News. It is sung | 
with the best effect by dividing the | 
girls and boys into two groups and 
having them sing the words to the 
tune of “Reuben, Reuben.” This Jun- | 
ior version of that song goes like this: 


Reuben, let’s be Red Cross Juniors, 
There’s a big game we can play; 

Clean and strong and healthful children 
Make a country great, they say. 


Boys— 

Rachel, Rachel, I’ve been thinking 
If we find our town run down, 
We can start a clean-up campaign, 
Then we’ll have a spotless town. 


Girls— 

Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
What a fine thing it would be 

If we’d write to foreign children 
And they’d write to you and me. 


Boys— 
Rachel, if we save our pennies 
We can help a fund that goes 
To the needy foreign children 
For their food and toys and clothes. 


Both— 

Juniors, Juniors, get together! 
Hearts united make us strong. 
“Happy Childhood” is our slogan, 

“Service” is our marching song. 


Little Lillie’s Rainy Day 
By Amy D. Putnam 
Little city Lillie stands by the window- 


Looks with dismay at the falling drops 

of rain, 

Saying: 

“Oh, dear! Isn’t it a shame? 

Beth and I had such a lovely game. 

Something mean is, always happen- 
ing, 

Beth and I can’t do a single thing!” 


Old Farmer John, now coming down 
the lane, 
Hears with delight the coming of the 
rain, 
Saying: 
“Well, hurrah; 
grand? 
What we needed for the parching 
land. 
How things will start growing by- 
and-by; 
Everything will be elbow-high!” 


Now, isn’t that just 


Thanking God for this long-looked-for 
rain, 
Saying: 
“Isn’t it just fine to get a drink? 
All our prayers are answered now, 
we think; 











Continued 


Let’s spread out our roots and every 


leaf, 
Catch the rain above and under- 
neath!” 
Men and cattle waiting patiently 
With great rapture a!l the raindrops 


see, 

Saying: 

“Now the brooks and rivers and the 
wells 

Will be full once more, and all the 
dells 

Take heart once more, give us grain 
in store; 

God in Heaven, we thank Thee more 
and more!” 


Lillie’s mother drew her to her side, 
Kissed away a tear where she had 
cried, 
Saying: 
“Little girl, I know the dearest play, 
Just the thing for such a rainy day! 
Let’s be flowers, holding up our cup, 
For the raindrops, then we'll drink 


” 


them up! 


Little Lillie dried each silly tear, 
Played at flowers till it began to clear; 
So then 
Farmer, cattle, every little flower, 
Little girlie, ail enjoyed the shower. 
When the happy sun peeped forth 
once more, 
Everything a smile of glory wore! 


A Song of Easter 


Sing, children, sing! 

Winter wild has taken wing; 

Fill the air with the sweet tidings till 
the frosty echoes ring! 

Along the eaves the icicles no longer 
glittering cling; 

And the crocus in the garden lifts its 
bright face to the sun, 

And in the meadows softly the brooks 
begin to run; 

And the golden catkins swing 

In the warm airs of the spring; 

Sing, little children, sing! 


Little Lamps 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
My daddy says that liltle boys are like 
some lamps he’s seen: 
If they will wash and brush their teeth 
and keep their nails real clean 
And wipe their feet when they come 
in and try to cheerful be 
They’re like the nicest kind of lamp 
that you may hope to see. 


But if they’re always 
care a little bit,— 
Iv they don’t wash or clean their nails 

but keep them full of grit, 

And fat to sleep enough, their brains 
are cloudy chimneys, 
And they will never be as 

should really be. 


dirty,—never 


see? 


great as they 
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and therefore desirable poems. 


The Voice of Spring 


IT come, I come! ye have called me long; 

I come o’er the mountains, with light 
and song 

Ye may pane my step o’er the waking 
earth 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy 
grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the South, and the 
chestnut flowers 

By thousands have burst from the for- 
est bowers, 

And the ancient graves and the fallen 
fanes 

Are veiled with wreaths as Italian 
plains; 

But it is not for me, 
hloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


in my hour of 


I have looked o’er the hills of the 
stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his 
forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pas- 
tures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer 
green, 

And the moss looks bright, where my 
step has been. 


tassels 


I have sent through the wood-paths a 
glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the deep 
blue sky, 


From the night-bird’s lay through the | 


starry time, 

In the groves of the soft Hesperian 
clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland 
lakes, 

When the dark fir-branch into verdure 
breaks, 

From the streams and founts I have 
loosed the chain; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery 
main, 

They are flashing down from the moun- 
tain brows, 

They are flinging spray o’er the forest 
boughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their 
sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy 
of waves. 

Felicia D. Hemans. 


Plant a Tree 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres 

grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man’s life must climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


blindly 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy 


tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants peace, 
Under its green curtains jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Ralm of slumber deep. 





Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed 
tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants youth; 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 

Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear; 
New shoots, every year, 

On old growths appear: 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant! life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants 
a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
Lucy Larcom. 


It Isn’t Raining 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild fiowers on the hills. 
Though clouds of gray engulf the 

day 

And overwhelm the town,— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
-May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets,— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
Robert Loveman, 


April Showers 


There fell an April shower, one night: 
Next morning, in the garden-bed, 
The crocuses stood straight and gold: 
“And they have come,” the chi'dren 

said. 


There fell an April shower, one night: 
Next morning, thro’ the woodland 
spread 
The Mayflowers, 
youth: 
“And they are come,” the children 
said. 


pink and sweet as 


There fell an April shower, one night: 
Next morning, sweetly, overheard, 
The blue-birds sung, the blue-birds 

sung: 
“And they have come,” the children 


said. 
M. E. Wilkins. 


Annabel Lee 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child, and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee 

So that her hithhorn kinsmen came 





And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
The angels, not half so happy in 
heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That he we wind came out of the cloud by 


ight, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven 
above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the 


soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And so all the night-tide, I lie down by 
the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life 
and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


The Volunteer Organist 

The gret big church wuz crowded full 
uv broadcloth an’ of silk, 

An’ satins rich as cream thet grows 
on our ol’ brindle’s milk; 
Shined boots, biled shirts, stiff dickeys, 
an’ stove-pipe hats were there, 
An’ dudes ’ith trouserloons so tight 
they couldn’t kneel down in prayer. 

The elder in his poolpit high, said, as 
he slowly riz: 

“Our organist is kep’ to hum, laid up 
ith roomatiz, 

An’ as we hev no substitoot, as brother 
Moore ain’t here, 

Will some ’un in the congregation be 


99 


so kind ’s to volunteer? 


’ then a red-nosed, blear-eyed tramp, 

of low-toned, rowdy style, 

Give an interductory hiccup, an’ then 
swaggered up the aisle. 

Then thro’ that holy atmosphere there 
crep’ a sense er sin, 

An’ thro’ thet air of sanctity the odor 
uv ol’ gin. 


Then Deacon Purington he yelled, his 
teeth all set on edge: 

“This man perfanes the house of Ged! 
W’y, this is sacrilege!” 

The tramp didn’ hear a word he said, 
but slouched ’ith stumblin’ feet, 

An’ stalked an’ swaggered up the steps, 
an’ gained the organ seat. 


He then went pawin’ thro’ the keys, 
an’ soon there rose a strain 





Thet seemed to jest bulge out the heart, 
an’ ’lectrify the brain; 

An’ then he slapped down on the thine 
’ith hands an’ head an’ knees, 

He slam-dashed his hull body down 
kerflop upon the keys. 


The organ roared, the music flood went 
sweepin’ high an’ dry, 

It swelled into the vatiene, an’ bulged 
out into the sky; 

The ol” church shook and staggered, 
an’ seemed to reel an’ sway, 

An’ the elder shouted “Glory!” an’ I 
yelled out “‘Hooray!!” 


An’ then he tried a tender strain that 
melted in our ears, 

Thet brought up blessed memories and 
drenched ’em down ’th tears; 
An’ we dreamed uv ol’ time kitchens, 

ith Tabby on the mat, 
Uv home an’ luv an’ baby days, an’ 
Mother, an’ ali that! 


An’ then he struck a streak uv hope— 
a song from souls forgiven— 
Thet burst from prison bars uv sin, 

an’ stormed the gates uv heaven; 
The morning stars together sung—no 
soul wuz left alone— 
We felt the universe wuz safe, an’ God 
was on His throne! 


An’ then a wail of deep despair an’ 
darkness come again, 

An’ long, black crape hurg on the 
doors uv all the homes uv men; 

No luv, no light, no joy, no hope, no 
songs of glad delight, 

An’ then—the tramp, he swaggered 
down .an’ reeled out into the night! 


But we knew he’d tol’ his story, tho’ he 
never spoke a word, 

An’ it was the saddest story thet our 
ears had ever heard; 

He had tol’ his own life history, an’ no 
eye was dry thet day, 

W’en the elder rose an’ simp!y said: 
“My brethren, let up pray.” 

S. W. Foss. 


The Rainy Day 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering 
wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves f: ll, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the moulder- 
ing past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shin- 
ing; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


H. W. Longfellow. 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Order from nearest point 
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THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND 


By Edith Erwin Illustration by Frederick Anderson 




















RUCE WEBSTER had gone up to 
the city to make his fortune. And 
Mary Louise Kenyon had gone back 
home (after the train had whizzed 

itself away into a dot on the horizon) 
to tend her larkspurs and marigolds, to 
keep her mother’s cottage fresh and 
bright, to write long, newsy letters— 
and once in a while a whimsically tender 
little note which she mailed blushingly. 

Bruce’s letters came more than often. 

“Miss you every moment, Mary Lou,” 
or “It’s hot here in the city for May. The 
business girls wear dark clothes, mostly, 
which is proper for office wear, but I 
like to shut my eyes and see you stand- 
ing by the train, all cool and white.” 

Tenderly Mary Lou patted the frills of 
her best Summer dress. Two years old 
—it had been her graduating frock—and 
it wouldn’t stand many more tubbings. 
But it would have to do a while yet. 


June came in gayly. 
as she coddled her garden. The earth 
fairies loved her—her larkspurs were 
the first in town to bloom. 


And then—Stella Anthony went up to 
the city, too! 

That night Mary Lou sat long before 
her mirror, twisting and retwisting her 
soft hair into school-girl plaits. But she 
saw not the frank hazel eyes, beneath 
delicately traced brows, watching her. 
She was looking past them at black, 
black eyes—eyes which could be so melt- 
ing—or so mocking!—behind their mesh 
of dark lashes. 

Stella Anthony’s eyes were famous far 
beyond the bounds of Springdale. It was 
said she had only to flutter them a time 
or two to draw a crowd on Main Street. 
Naturally, she never lacked for attention. 


But somehow, she had always seemed 
to prefer — 

“Oh, well—I suppose some folks are 
just made that way—with a hankering 
for anything which looks as if it might 
belong to some one else,” said Mary Lou 
drearily, as she put out the light. 


There was much news in Bruce’s next 
letter. What do you think! His em- 
ployer’s son was a fraternity brother! 
A regular fellow, Joe. Invited him to a 
stag party next week. 


And—oh, yes—whom do you suppose 
he met coming out of the office the 
other evening? A home town girl! It 
surely was good to see any one from 
home. A lucky coincidence, her passing 
that moment. She was so delighted—had 
been so lonely in the city. 


Mary Lou let the letter flutter to the 
floor. 

Coincidence! Lonely! 

It was amusing, if one happened to be 
in the mood for amusement. Stella 
Anthony was perfectly capable of guid- 
ing the long arm of coincidence with her 
own firm hand. 


TELLA ANTHONY soon got a position 

and a smart business wardrobe. All 
dark and plain—trust Stella Anthony to 
know the correct wear for every occa- 
sion—but well-tailored and expensive. 


_Mary Lou longed to go shopping, for 
the “Emporium” had an alluring dis- 
play of summer gowns, and she stood 
long before the window. 


“Oh—that darling pink dotted swiss!” 
breathed Mary Lou. (Once, in high school 
days, Bruce had loved a dotted frock 
she’d worn.) “If I could only take you 
home—you lovely.” 


Coldly, the “lovely” displayed a price 
ag. 

“Twenty-five dollars! For a scrap of 
Swiss and a few knots of pink ribbon!” 
fasped Mary Lou. “Oh, dear!” 


Bruce’s letters grew less frequent, but 
told of good times, for Joe was taking 
him to parties and the country club. But 
he didn’t forget the old town. He and 
Stella compared letters and kept up with 
the news, he said. 


Thereafter, Mary Lou’s letters took on 
an impersonal tone, as well as a tre- 
mendous dignity. People didn’t ask her 
about. Bruce often now, but. instead 
looked at her with pitying eyes which 
made her writhe inwardly. 


. If I thought he really—intended—” 
Mary Lou told her pillow incoherently, 
I wouldn’t 1-lift a f-finger! But n-nice 
boys are so unsus-s-pecting. And some 
sirls—are just born experienced. They 
know ex-xactly how to—” 


Meanwhile, Springdale heard much of 
Stella Anthony’s good times. Going to 
fashionable society affairs, if you please 
7~you could read about them next day 
in the papers. 

It grew sultrier and Mary Lou dragged 
languidly about her garden. The fickle 
earth fairies seemed to have forgotten 


Mary Lou sang f 








“Mary Lou! I took you 
for a flower!” gasped a 
Bruce. “By George, I 
didn’t know my eyes were 
so starved.” 


her, and the flowers drooped disconso- 
lately. 

“But there ought to be a way.” 
Lou dug her nails into her palms. “It— 
it isn’t fair! And he—wouldn’t really be 
happy—afterwards. Oh—I must find a 
way!” 

Something inside of her sect to work 
intently—seemed to whisper, “Don’t give 
up yet. Don’t give up yet.” 

AYBE it was this something that led 

her to buy a once-favorite magazine 
one day. Mary Lou had stopped getiing 
it, for she didn’t like to read love stories 
any more. But she took it, anyway, and 
that night picked it up disconsolately. 

The pages fell open at a story. Some- 
thing made her begin it eagerly. ‘Then 
she re-read it. 

“Why—I wonder—” whispered Mary 
Lou. And she read ita third time. “They 
say men always like—” After which sh: 
resolutely took pen and ink, then ran 
out to mail a letter in the dusk. 


Then, for the rest of the summer, Mary 
Lou was very busy in a mysterious sort 
of way. She had less time for visiting, 
but as this meant less time for answer- 
ing embarrassing questions and for fret- 
ting over the past, present and future, 
it was a good thing for her. 

Bruce got a vacation late in October. 
What a wonderful October, with after- 
noons of veiled gold when you could 
wear the pretty organdies and ginghams 
you hated to put away. 

Springdale was not surprised that 
Stella Anthony managed to get a vaca- 
tion then, too. 

Yet Mary Lou was remarkably un- 
ruffléd by this later news. And there 
was a mystifying twinkle in her eye! It 
remained there, even when Bruce failed 
to come over the day he arrived, and the 
second day of his absence failed to 
entirely dim its light, 

That afternoon, the gate at last opened 
to a familiar hand, a well-known foot- 
fall sounded—stopped— ; 

Over in a corner of the garden was 
what might reasonably be taken for a 
chrysanthemum, one of those huge yel- 
low, fringy ones. But never yet did 
chrysanthemums boast silken hose and 
buckled slippers. 

“Mary Lou! I took you for a flower!” 
gasped Bruce. “By George, I didn’t know 
my eyes were so starved.” 

Strolling down-town, they met Stella 
Anthony, in a good-looking navy taffeta. 












“Didn’t we have a lovely trip, Bruce?” 
she cooed, eyeing the yellow organdy. 
“We can finish that book we were read- 
ing, tonight. 


*‘TI—I have an engagement,” stam- 
mered Bruce, then added politely, “but 
we can have some tennis in the morning.” 


Long before tennis time, Mary Lou's 
gate clanged and an acquainted step 
found its way through the door, then 
clear out to the kitchen. 


A kitchen may not sound especially 
picturesque, neither does brown ging- 
ham. But let the morning sun just brush 
with gold the head of a girl beside the 
window, give the brown gingham she 
wears the perkiest of sashes and cunning 
pockets of criss-crossed lawn— 


After a long, fascinated moment, Bruce 
whistled softly. 


“Now, who would have dreamed girls 
wore such pretty things—just in the 
kitchen?” demanded Bruce. 


OT only Bruce, but all Springdale, was 
1 surprised at the wonderful new 
clothes of Mary Lou. Surprised at the 
gay little sports frock, with its orange 
seallops; astonished at the charming rose 
jersey touched by a lavish hand with 
wool embroidery. Dazzled by the crisp, 
jaunty little things Mary Lou slipped on 
of mornings, bewildered by the frillier 
garments in which she bloomed later in 
the day. Not to mention lace and silken 
mysteries glimpsed through filmy 
blouses. Stella Anthony in her dark, 
tailored things was almost unnoticed. 


At the Smith’s dancing party, Stella 
Anthony came in her now famous black 
satin, her white neck gleaming against 
the tiny jet vest. 


“She looks stunning, as usual,” re- 
marked Bruce, rather disinterestedly. 
“But I wonder why she always wears 
dark, severe things? She makes me 
think of midnight. While you—” he 
whispered, “you’re like a moonlit eve- 
ning, honey girl.” 

When the days turned chilly, however, 
Stella Anthony triumphantly donned her 
Swagger black . suit. But Mary Lou 
coaxed new warmth into the air as she 
passed by in her velvety brown coat and 
little hat massed with bright autumn 
leaves. Yet even before then, every one 
knew Mary Lou had won. 


She kept the pink dotted swiss for the 
last evening. A little girl sort of a frock 








J 
year than ever before. 


it was, with Mary Lou nervously twisting 
her pink ribbons. 

“The sweetest of all,” was Bruce's 
verdict. “Mary Lou,” he bent suddenly 
toward her. “Don't ever wear anything 
but those dainty, frilly things A man 
out in the world—likes to know there's 
a cool little island of a home somewhere 
with somebody waiting. Somebody in 
soft, feminine things—” Then he stopped. 


,” 


“T’ve no right to ask you. You're used 
to lovely things—it will be some time 
before I can afford—” 

“Oh—if that’s all the objection,” said 
Mary Lou, brazenly. 


Comfortably snuggled against his arm 
she told him, later in the evening. 

“T wanted pretty things more this 
For—well, just 
because. 3ut I couldn't afford any—and 
I wasn’t trained to earn money. Then, 
one day, I read of a school, the Woman's 
Institute, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
that teaches girls and women, right in 
their homes, to sew. Just think what 
that means—one could have. prettier 
clothes for a fourth the usual price. 


“T just felt I could learn, for I wanted 
to, so badly. So I began the lessons. And, 
do you know ina month I made a pretty 
morning dress? I made some things for 
mother and then some cunning rompers 
for neighbor children. This brought me 
enough money to buy my yellow organdy, 
and it was really easy to make. I've 
sewed a lot for friends (they say it’s hard 
to find anybody who can) and more than 
paid for my course as I went along. 


“My party dress cost only ten dollars— 
and I find party things are the easiest of 
allto make. I ean cut and fit things per- 
fectly, for I draft individual patterns. 
I've learned the little style-touches that 
mean so much—like that wool embroid- 
ery on my pink jersey dress. I can even 
make simple hats. I know how to make 
the prettiest bows and flowers for trim- 
ming. This winter I'm going to take the 
Millinery course, too.” Mary Lou stopped 
for breath. 

“You'll be the prettiest girl at the 
dances this winter,” whispered Bruce. 
“Christmas, is it?” 





HAT Mary Lou did, you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
it. More than 125,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children's 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
Dressmaking or Millinery as a business. 


Remember that every claim made by 
the Woman’s Institute is borne out by 
its six years of experience in success- 
fully teaching dressmaking, millinery 
and cookery in the home. The Institute 
is now the largest woman’s school in the 
world. Its growth has been made pos- 
sible only because it has rendered a ser- 
vice worth many times its small cost to 
every student. The Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania considered its work so im- 
portant that he personally presided at 
the dedication of its new building, and 
the State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, in making the principal ad- 


dress, called the Institute “one of Penn- 
Sylvania’s most valuable educational 
institutions.” 


HE Woman’s Institute is ready to help 

you, no matter where you live or what 
your circumstances or your needs. And 
it costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon 
below to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
82-D, Scranton, Penna., and you will re 
ceive, without obligation, the full story 
of this great school that is bringing to 
women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes 2 ints, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business. 


—_—— — TEAR OUT HERE —— — — — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 32-D, Scranton, Penna, 





Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject which I have 
marked below: 

[] Home Dressmaking TT Mill‘nery 
(J Professional Dressmaking ([ Cooking 


TR NEI adc daia chnbichieiades dlsacadsenscavsceeniixcbeisemmesamnabenees 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Rural School and Community 
A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


Making a Giant Stride for a 
Playground 


By Evelyn Ramsey 


GIANT stride for the home or school play- 

ground may be made by mounting a wagon 

skein on the top of the pole to be used, and 
placing a small wagon wheel upon it. Ropes one- 
half inch in size or larger, and long enough to allow 
the loop to reach near the ground, are tied to the 
rim of thee wheel. Six or.eight ropes may be tied 
to each stride wheel. 

Telephone poles of white cedar make good posts 
for the stride. These are preserved and held firm 
in the ground by being set in concrete. Make the 
hole large at the top to give a space of from six to 
ten inches for the concrete about the post at the 
surface. In the bottom of the hole a thinner coat- 
ing of concrete will answer. Mix the concrete in 
the proportions of one of cement, one of sand, and 
two of gravel or broken rock, and allow it to become 
thoroughly hard before using the apparatus. If the 
concrete is cracked by too early use, it will be im- 
possible to repair it satisfactorily. 


Rural Civics and Community Life 


By Floyd Ferguson 
Principal, Mount Pleasant, (Mich.) Junior High School 


HERE is always a pressing need for men and 
& women who know about the communities in 

which they live. Citizens should understand 
the problems of taxation, voting, civic improve- 
ments, etc. 

How shall this be brought about? There is just 
one way. Begin to teach these problems in the first 
grade and continue them through the twelfth. 

The need for well-informed citizens has been felt 
in the cities, but the rural districts have suffered to 
a greater extent. 

It is with this idea in mind that the following out- 
line for Grades I to VIII has been prepared. 


First Grade 
A Home life. 
1 Discuss parents, pets, toys, etc. 
2 Caring for animals. 
3 Use of various farm animals. 
3 Observation. 
1 Going to and from school. 
a Houses. 
b Fields. 
e Crops. 
d People children meet. 
2 Accidents. 
Contact with others. 
1 Teachers and obedience. 
2 Fellow-pupils. 
a Sharing with them. 
b Games, ete. 
) Public property. 
1 Caring for school buildings and furniture. ° 
2 Taking pride in room. 


—_ 
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Second Grade 
Observation. 
1 Suggestions for improvement in_ roads, 
fences, ete. 
2 How farmers prepare for the seasons. 
3 Kinds of crops raised in their community. 
4 Accidents. 
3 Contact with others. 
1 Teachers. 
2 Other people or pupils. 
3 Neighbors. 
a Considering their property. 
b Helping others. 


w 
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C Conservation. 

1 Learn to prevent fires. 

2 Care for property at home. 

3 Care for school property. 

4 Conserving food and clothing. 
D Patriotism. 


1 Observing national birthdays. 
2 Observing holidays by programs, etc. 


Third Grade 


Observation. 
1 Accidents. 
a Wagons. 
b Stray animals. 


> 


c Automobiles. 
2 Farms. 
a Well kept. 
b Poorly kept. 
Thrift. 
1 Gathering crops for fall and winter. 
2 Preparing food for winter. 
8 Clothing. 
4 Money. 
Health. 
1 Rules for health. 
2 Rules of sanitation. 
D Charity. 
1 Providing for unfortunates. 
E Society. 
1 Parties. 
2 Games. 


ies) 
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“Jog On, Jehoshaphat” 


Road gets rougher every mile; (Cluck!) 

Jog on, Jehoshaphat, an’ show some style. 

Mule’s gone lame an’ hens won't lay; 

Corn’s way down, an’ wheat don’t pay; 

Hogs no better, steers too cheep; 

Cow’s quit milkin’, meat won’t keep; 

Oats all heated, spuds all froze; 

Fruit crop’s busted, wind still blows; 

Sheep seem puny, an’ I'll be durned— 

Rye field’s flooded an’ the haystack’s 
burned! 

Looks some gloomy, I'll admit— 

(Cluck!) Jog on, Jehoshaphat, we ain’t 
down yit. 





Coal’s in high an’ crop’s in low: 
Rail rates doubled, get no show; 
Money’s tighter, morals loose; 
Bound to git us—what’s the use? 
Sun’s not shinin’ as it should; 
Moon ain’t lightin’ as it could; 
Air seems heavy, water punk; 
Tests yer metal, shows yer spunk; 
No use stoppin’ to de-bate— 
(Cluck!) Jog on, Jehoshaphat, it’s gettin’ 
late. 


Wheels all wobble, axle’s bent; 
Dashboard’s broken, top all rent; 
One shaft splintered, t’other sags; 
| Seat’s all busted, end gate drags; 
May hang t’gether—bD'lieve it will: 
' Careful drivin’ ’l] make it, still; 
| Road’s some better, not so rough— 
Trot! Gosh ding ye, that’s the stuff! 
| Old trap’s movin’ right good speed— 
| (Cluck!) Jog on, Jehoshaphat, you're 
| some old steed! 


| Road’s smoothed out till it don’t seem 
true— 
(Cluck!) Jog on, Jehoshaphat, you pulled 
| us through! 























3 Getting along with each other. 

4 Sitting with others. 

5 Walking to and from school. 
F Care of property. 

Cost of school and school furniture. 

G Patriotism. 

1 Election of school board. 

2 Obedience to teacher, etc. 

3 Learning of national days. 


Fourth Grade 


A Property protection. 
1 Care of home property. 
2 Care of school property. 
3 Discussion of fires. 
4 Discussion of waste. 
5 Rat evil, etc. 
B Property improvement. 
1 Keeping up fences. 
2 Fertilizing farms. 


3 Crops to raise. 
C Thinking of unfortunates. 
1 Helping cripples. 
2 Writing to sick students. 
38 Sending papers and books to shut-ins. 
4 Remembering these at Thanksgiving, etc. 
D Pastimes. 
1 Teaching games for rural gatherings. 
2 Books to read. 
3 Things to do. 
E Citizenship. 
1 Discuss various township officers. 
2 Discuss school committees. 
3 Obedience to teacher. 
F Health. 
1 Avoidance of wet feet on country roads. 
2 Ventilation of home. 
3 Disposal of waste. 


Fifth Grade 


A Caring for animals. 
1 Water. 
2 Feed. 
8 Work. 
4 Kindness. 
5 Uses. 
B Crops. 
1 Those suitable to community. 
2 Suited to particular farms. 
3 Working on farm. 
C Associations. 
1 Playing together. 
2 Working together. 
838 Farm sports. 
4 Picnic stunts, games, etc. 
5 Neighbors. 
D Health. 
1 Rules for health. 
2 Food. 
3 Sanitation. 
E Patriotism. 
1 Learning of heroes. 
2 Flag salute. 
3 History stories. - 
4 National holidays. 
5 Singing patriotic songs. 
F Property protection. 
1 Caring for home property. 
2 Caring for school property. 
3 Thrift. 


Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


A Recreation. 
1 Farmers’ meetings. 
2 Picnics. 
38 Pig clubs, corn clubs, ete. 
4 Aids. 
5 Games. 
6 Parties. 
B Consolidated schools. 
1 Teachers. 
2 Pupils. 
38 Expense. 
4 Transportation. 
C Social center. 
1 Schools. 
2 Objects. 
3 Plans. 
D Health. 
1 Health officer. 
2 Health crusades. d 
3 Care of body. 4 
4 Care of surroundings. 
5 Waste disposal. 
E Police protection. 
1 Township officers. 
2 County officers. 
3 Individual duty. 
F Fire protection. 
1 Insurance. 
2 Rules for barns and granaries. 
3 Rats and matches. 
4 Care of oils. 
5 Care of lights. 9 
6 Annual loss. 
7 Care of wood lot. : 
8 Organization of neighbors for fire protection. 
G Agriculture. 
1 Farm improvement. 
2 Literature on improvement. 
8 Selection of crops. 
4 Rotation. 
5 Animals. 
6 Conservation. 
H Roads. 
1 Benefit. : 
2 How to get them. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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REGISTERED US PATENT OFFICE 


ONLIWON is the cabinet service of protected toilet pa- 
per. Every individual is safeguarded automatically and 
that is why ONLIWON is particularly suited to schools. 
It requires no undue precaution on the part of the pupils. 
ONLIWON Toilet Paper is a soft firm tissue hygienically 
pure. It is protected from dust, germs and careless 
handling in an automatic cabinet that operates without 
insanitary knobs to handle. Just two sheets of paper 
are served at a time so as to discourage waste. 








paper 








Onliwon Nickel 
Cabinet holds 
1000 interfolde d 
sheets of toilet 


SCHOOL HEALTH IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh was one of the six cities of the United States that gave greatest attention to the 
subject of School Health in 1919. Natur: 
claims particular attention in its fine schools. 


175 Pittsburgh Schools Have the Health 
Protecting Toilet Room System of 


@NLIWON |) 


ally sanitary but economical equipment 
Only a few are shown here but 





HYGIENE 


The ONLIWON Cabinct has simple construction and is 
finished in enduring nickel or gun-metal to stand hard 
usage. Special screw holes in the back make the ONLI- 
WON Cabinet adjustable to the space formerly occupied 
by any fixture. Another convenience is the indicator on 
the front which signals for re-filling. 
WRITE US 

Our local representative will gladly call at your convenience and 
show you samples of ONLIWON Cabinets. Just send us your ad- 
dress on a card and we will ‘write him. 





A. P. W. PAPER CO. Department , ALBANY, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
PPPOE OC LOE PLP RIE PELL LOLLEOOCELE POP DPOP OODLES 

An April Club Letter 
DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Have you “Safety First” or “Stop, 
Look and Listen” lessons in your 
school? Of course, as you know, these 
lessons come under your civic instruc- 
tion work and should be stressed more 
than any others at this time when 
warm spring days are calling the chil- 
dren out of doors. 

Some years ago when school build- 
ings were not as carefully constructed 
as at the present time and less atten- 
tion was paid to fire prevention, fire 
drills and the like, many children lost 
their lives in burning school buildings. 
A campaign against locked doors, in- 
swinging doors, insufficient number of 
exits and fire-trap hallways was _ in- 
stituted, with a view to safeguarding 
human life in publie buildings. Along 
with this, fire drills were conscientious- 
ly carried on in every school building 
at regular intervals. ye a result of 
these measures, at the present time | 
there is very little danger to school | 
children from fire. 

3ut a new danger has arisen. Chil- 
dren must be taught to protect them- 
selves and their playmates on the coun- 
try roads and the city streets. These 
civic lessons should be drawn from the 
children’s own experiences and obser- 
vations. For example: (a) Certain 
children playing ball in the street; 
automobile passing, child runs in front 
of automobile to get ball, accident 
narrowly averted. (b) Children cross- 
ing street in the middle of the block. 
(c) Automobile approaching, two chil- 
dren at crossing do not stop, look and 
listen at curb, consequently do not see 
automobile; automobile swerves just 
in time to avoid hitting children. (d) 
Boy on wheel catching onto truck. (e) 
Boy catching onto truck and running 
behind it for some distance. 

These are typical situations to be 
discussed by the teacher and pupils 
and questions should be asked and the 
proper deductions made. Dramatiza- 
tion of the policeman who controls the 
traffic, the motorman who drives the 
street car, the chauffeur who drives 
the automobile, ete., should be carried 
out by the children. Mark the streets 
and crossings in the basement or on the 
playground and have the children 
demonstrate what they should do un- 
der certain circumstances. Bring out 
the thought of not only caring for 
themselves but looking out for others 
who are with them, especially younger 
children and old people. 

We must bear in imind that danger 
in the streets has arisen in recent years 
and consequently calls for training in 
new habits of self-protection. With 
this training children will have a 








knowledge of the common dangers 
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from street accidents and will learn 
caution and care in protecting them- 
selves and others. Then in time pro- 
tection of self will not necessarily be 
a matter of conscious thought but 
rather one of right habits formed. 

I would urge upon you the great 
necessity of lessons such as these, for 
already cities are having “Safety First 
Weeks,” because of the large number 
of accidents due largely to the automo- 
bile. In so many accidents there is 
carelessness both on the part of the 
pedestrian and the driver. Training 
the child to be cautious and careful 
will prepare the man for his task as a 
good citizen later on. 

Your friend, 
NeLL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


Mr. John T. Vandervort of Sayner, 
Vilas County, Wisconsin, teacher of a 
rural school, would be glad to exchange 
letters with pupils in other schools in 
any state or country. 

Mr. Roy Schesser and pupils of 
Sharon Springs, Kansas, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of schoois 
in the outlying parts of the United 
States, in Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

The pupils of Miss Anna Schwind, 
Corapolis, Pennsylvania, would like to 
correspond with pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades of schools in the western 
and southern states of the Union, 
Alaska, and the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The seventh and eighth grades of 
the Herbison School, Maiden Rock, 
Route 1, Wisconsin, would like to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils 
of the same grades in California, 
Washington, New York, Maine and any 
southern state. Address the teacher, 
B. M. Fischer. 

The fourth grade pupils of Miss G. 
G. Smith, Appomattox, Virginia, 
would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grade in any part 
ot the United States, 

Pupils of School Number 3, care of 
Mr. Chas. S. Lovell, Linton, North 
Dakota, wish to correspond with pu- 
pils in this and other countries and 
territories. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
pupils of Miss Ora Mitchell, Nelson, 
Virginia, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in the same grades in 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii or 
any other country. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Grace 
Davis, Wiley, Colorado, would like to 
exchange products and to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in other 
states and territories. 

The third and fourth grade pupils 
of Miss Ulah V. Pritts, Bostwick, Ne- 
braska, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in the same grades in the 
eastern, western and southern states, 
and Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Lydia Verch, 
Kingston, Wisconsin, would like to 
correspond and _ exchange products 
with pupils of the fourth, fifth and 
six grades of schools in Alaska, Ha- 
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waiian and Philippine Islands, Aus- 
tralia and South America. 

Pupils of the fifth grade of Gregory, 
South Dakota, would like to exchange 
letters with other fifth grade students 
in Canada and in Alaska and other 
possessions of the United States. Ad- 
ew Miss Hazel Robinson, Gregory, 

The pupils of Miss Lucia Harville, 
Brownwood school, Route 3, Madison, 
Georgia, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the sixth and seventh grades 
in any state and in Canada. 

Miss Evelyn Porter, teacher of the 
Longfellow English class, Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, and her pupils would 
like to exchange both correspondence 
and products of interest in geography 
with schools in the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Alaska. 

The sixth, seventh and ninth grade 
pupils of Miss Bettie Crabb, Portales, 
New Mexico, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Miss Benna D. Larson, Zeona, South 
Dakota, and her pupils wish to cor- 
respond with teachers and pupils in 
all the states of the Union, in Canada 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Letters 
Easter Nests 


Make the largest circles possible on 
9 by 12 drawing paper. Color’these to 
resemble a nest. Cut toward the cen- 
ter in three or four places, overlap- 
ping these sections and fastening them 
with toothpicks. Have the children 
leave these on their desks, and at noon 
or recess the teacher fills them with 
excelsior, colored with Easter dyes, 
and puts in a colored egg and a few 
candy eoEs. The surprise is a happy 
one.—S. E. Rick, Colorado. 





April Sand Table 


A small forest is made from twigs. 
White rabbits, (heavy paper covered 
with cotton) are placed here and there 
among the trees, each having a nest 
made from dead grass or raffia or some 
substitute. Small colored paper eggs are 
placed in each nest. Paper dolls can 
be used for boys and girls hunting for 
the bunnies’ nests.—FERIEDA CUM- 
MINGS, West Virginia. 


Nature Study 


Nature study was included in our 
curriculum last year and I found it al- 
most impossible to interest the chil- 
dren in studying. trees. When I pur- 
chased a printing frame and a pack- 
age of 5x7 blueprint paper, the study 
of nature took on a new aspect. The 
children gathered leaves and seeds of 
various trees that they could identify. 
The child who could describe his tree 
and name the leaf was allowed to print 
a picture of it and sign his name upon 
the back. These very artistic pictures 
were put up around the room and soon 
each child could identify the leaves and 

















soms of some trees can be printed as 
well as the leaves. 

These pictures were kept and the 
children this year will try to find the 
same leaves as those of the pictures, 
but will endeavor to improve the plac- 
ing and the selection of the material.— 
G. E. O., Ohio. 


Recess on Rainy Days 


Recess on rainy days had become a 
Cifficult problem to the teachers of a 
primary room in a graded school which 
had no gymnasium or play room. 
Twenty-six children, from five to ten 
years, could not help being noisy, espe- 
cially after sitting still all morning. 

My problem was very satisfactorily 
solved by purchasing some Tinker Toys. 
On every rainy day, just before recess, 
I place a large sheet of brown wrap- 
ping paper on the floor and let the chil- 
dren build on this paper. I also find 
that sitting on the floor is a very rest- 
ful position for the little tots and they 
are more quiet when we resume our 
school work.—EUGENIA BossonG, In- 
diana. 


Germination 


My most successful lessons on germi- 
nation were given to a class of third 
graders. They happened to be a class 
who loved to do things with their 
hands. So I put them to work. 

One day in early spring I had each 
child bring tin covers taken from bak- 
ing powder cans. That evening before 
dismissing I let each one put some wa- 
ter in his cover. Then I gave each child 
four beans of different varieties, which 
they placed in the water overnight. 
The next morning we examined them 
thoroughly. Pulling them apart, we 
noticed the change made in the skins 
by the moisture, we observed how eas- 
ily the bean will separate, and we ex- 
amined under the miscroscope the wee 
germ curled up on the inside which 
some day will be the life of the plant 
if the bean is given proper treatment. 
The new words used in this experiment 
I used for spelling and the sentences 
I used for English. 

That same evening we refilled our 
covers, all using black soil, except one 
or two children who used sand to show 
the difference in the soils. I gave each 
child six more beans to plant in his 
cover. We added about a teaspoonful of 
water each day until they began to 
sprout and then added enough to keep 
the ground moist. Each child was al- 
lowed to keep his plant on his desk. 
The joy that the children had in car- 
ing for their own plants added greatly 
to the value of the lessons. 

We kept a diary on the board, de- 
scribing the appearance of the plant 
life from first to last. The children 
soon began to wonder why some beans 
sprouted earlier than others. It was 
surprising how quickly they grasped 
the necessity of heat and light for 
plants. When the plants were about 
two inches high we noticed that they 
began to turn yellow, although the 
children continued to care for them as 
usual. Then we made a comparison 
with the beans in a deep can that one 
boy used which were still growing 





proudly point to the picture which be- 





longed to him. In the spring the blos- 
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Songs and Singing Games for Children 


in School and Home 













































All Songs Sung by 


Bessie Calkins Shipman, Soprano 


























Canadian Factory: Toronto 


; Indian Lullaby. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
‘ Waiting to Grow. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra —- 
i The Wind. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 75c 
‘ Shoemaker John. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
‘ — —— (Marching Song). (a) {figs 
: ° The Owl. (b) Vocal; (c) Orchestra 08 
HESE songs for children have been chosen Scientia, - 4nd Wendl ts) Coca 75¢ 
: from songs used in schools to supplement the The Little Shoemaker. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra) . 0 
i material presented in the regular music books. The meine: (6) Vert: (a) Crchetee 10-inch 
‘ : : : - : Sweet-Pea Ladies. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 75¢ 
; artist sings the songs in a light, simple, and child- Water-Lilies. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
» | like style. Following each song is the same selection, Apple Blossoms. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra ion 
3 ; a ° April Showers. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 10-inch 
A by the orchestra, with the same interpretation; the Pussy Willow. (a) Vocal; _(b) Orchestra "Se 
, : children may sing with the orchestra, unless they My Little Yellow Duck. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
‘ choose to sing with the voice. The records meet the The Daley. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
t. 4 y a Dandelion. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra A-3147 
: need for children to hear and appreciate the songs Silver Moon. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 10-inch 
S a : 4 h l bi ° My Fiddle. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 75c 
“a i In a rich tonal combination. Mother Hen. (e) Vocal; (f) Orchestra 
- : The Singing Games, on the records, make for the a asiiling, dein tp tiibiiien 
 § . intimacy of the school-room, and offer a means for Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow  (c) Vocal:| 14g 
‘ ° e ° ‘ . e 10-i 
t the stimulation of the social instinct. The light London Bridge. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra se 
| age Reund and Round the Village. (c) Voral: 
a soprano voice sings the words and melody, and then tt~@«€aa- °° 
rE the music is carried on by the orchestra. Did You Ever See a Lassie. (a) Vocal with 
2 : Sy oe rchestra 
vw Ff A descriptive booklet, giving the words of the Phin = A A-3149 
is songs and complete descriptions of how to perform Mulberry Bush. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra "0 
of 3 ° ° ‘ Ten Little Indians. (c) Vocal with Orchestra 
i OU the Singing Games, will be sent free upon request. (Singing Games) 
op 
. q Clip this coupon and mail today 
_ q . Teachers who are unable to secure these or any other school records from gs Dette Sie WIESE R ws a twee — er i 
q local Columbia Dealers may send orders direct to Educational Department, bean ony tearm COMPANY 
e- ¥ ' Columbia Graphophone Co., Gotham National Bank Bldg., N. Y. City. , Gotham National Bank Bldg., New York City 
“4 ; “Raa 
ra q Songs and 17 oe Games 0 
as ’ ; Graded Outline 
» a I ecords for Primary Grades 
. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | ; Sees 
@ 1 
« § COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Se aiiteesaostritteitinciveninansriesinctie 
he 1819 Broadway, New York City is. ci caiutadnancieiibininnnsinsiteinessnitels 
I 
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Will your complexion 
bear close scrutiny ? 


AN you be sure that an intimate 

gaze will find your complexion fair 
and wholesome? Are you confident 
that your skin bears no trace of sallow- 
ness, no hint of coarseness? 


You can achieve a clear, radiant com- 
plexion, just as thousands of attractive 
women have, if you begin at once the 
daily use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than 
afacecream. It has an exclusive thera- 
peutic property that serves to “‘tone up” 
—revitalize—the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 
nourishes the skin cells, soothes away 
redness and roughness, banishes slight 
imperfections. Used faithfully, it will 
help you to gain and retain a complex- 
ion that is genuinely fresh and whole- 
some. 


Posed by Enid Bennett in ‘*Hair- 
2 9 

pins,” an Ince-Paramount-Arteraft 
motion picture. Miss Bennett is 
one of many attractive women ‘in 
pictures’? who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for pro- 
moting beauty of complexion. 

Goto your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in tbe fiity- 
cent or one-dollar size. Begin at once to at- 
tain a new beauty of complexion. It will 
mean so much to you. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigar 


lngiam’s 
Cream 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse, 
containing samples of 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream,Ingram’sRouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou- 
veraine Face Powder, 
an eider-down powder 
pad and samples of our 
other leading Toilet- 
Aids, 















Case for Apparatus and Supplies, No. 734. 
Just the thing for Physics and Biology de- 
partment or 


Physics and Chemistry Laboratory. 









LABORATORY FURNITURE 


You will agree, after using Kewaunee Furniture, with this Oklo- 
homa educator from whose letter we are privileged to quote: 
E. H. Block, Supt. City Schools, Healdton, Okla., wrote: 


“We installed the Kewaunee furniture in our Domestic Science and Manual 
Training departments in September, 1919. Soon afterwards the building with all 
the furniture was destroyed by fire. We liked Kewaunee furniture so well that when 
our new building was ready to be equipped, we did not consider any other sort. 

All of our Science departments are equipped with Kewaunee furniture because we 
are convinced that it is the best. We heartily recommend it to any Superintendent 
or Board of Education desiring a high grade of furniture.” 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or Kin- 
dergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It is free. Address all in- 
quiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 
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. Canadian Sales Division: 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Toronto, Canada. 

100 Lincoin St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from Page 64 


nicely. The children decided that wa- 
ter, heat, light and a small amount of 
dirt were not enough for most plant 
life to thrive on, but that it must also 
have depth of soil. After the diary 
was completed we wrote a story on the 
experiment as an English lesson.— 
Mrs. J. R. THOENEN, Illinois. 


Attractive Windows 


Our north schoolroom windows face 
the road, so we like to have them as 
attractive as possible. We have white 
bunting for the curtains and always 
see that they are clean and hang 
straight. The children made butter- 
flies measuring between two and three 
inches in length. They colored them 
as nearly like live butterflies as pos- 
sible. I bent their wings together and 
pinned them on the side of the cur- 
tains nearest the glass in natural posi- 
tions. Then using leaves as patterns 
we made several of each kind and col- 
or: as red oak, yellow maple, green 
lilac and yellowish green poplar leaves. 
These we strung alternately on a 
green thread, quite close together, put- 
ting the thread through the top or up- 
per part. of the leaf. We hung one 
garland‘across each window, letting it 
hang down quite a little. The effect of 
the colored leaves and the butterflies 
against the white curtains is very 
pretty and is admired by both passers- 
by and the children in school.—EFFIE 
SANDSTROM, Minnesota. 


Number Drill 


A drill which seems to me to have 
given more results in proportion to the 
time used than any other is this: 

Take any number on which the pu- 
pils have been working and say: “a 
am thinking of two numbers which 
when added make 12. What are they?” 
The one who guesses the numbers 
chooses his own combinations and thus 
the game continues. In a very short 
time the different combinations have 
been given repeatedly and the pupils 
never seem to tire of the game. This 





game can go on without the supervi- 
sion of the teacher. 

Each day I try to give the pupils of 
my second grade both oral and writ- 
ten drill on the number facts. A list 
is placed on the board and while half 
of the class are at their seats writing, 
the other half are giving the facts 
orally and I can give my full attention 
to the ones who are reciting. During 
the period all pupils have been in both 
groups, 

When interest seemed to drag, | 
thought of a contest which proved 
very exciting. The pupils’ names 
were written on the board and marks 
were given for perfect papers in spell- 
ing, numbers, and language and for 
reading the page without help, and for 
correctly naming lists of phonetic 
words, problems, and drill words. Each 
child puts down his own marks and 
when he has ten he is given a star, a 
different color being used each suc- 
ceeding ten marks. This is also an 
incentive to good attendance, as the 
child..who is out falls far behind— 
Emi M. JoHNsoN, Illinois. 


School Clubs 


Last year I entered a rural school 
of twenty-three pupils who had the 
name of being very unruly and unin- 
terested in their school work. I at 
once began thinking of some device 
which would arouse enthusiasm and 
finally I thought of this scheme, which 
proved very successful. 

I selected the two most unruly boys 
in school and told them that we were 
going to organize societies in school 
and they were to be our trusted cap- 
tains. All the members of the school 
were then chosen by the two boys. We 
named our clubs the Silver Star and 
the Silver Crescent. A certain nun- 
ber of points were given for each day’s 
attendance, for each day of perfect 
conduct, for each perfect lesson in 
such subjects as arithmetic and spell- 
ing, and for politeness and kindness 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Superintendents’ Meeting at Chicago 


The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. -at 
Chicago, February 27th to March 2, 
was most successful and profitable. 
The attendance was large and of such 
representative character as to make it 
larger even than mere numbers would 
indicate. Enrollment and registration 
do not measure the full extent of at- 
tendance, so the thirty-five hundred or 
so which thus appear have to be in- 
creased in considerable proportions. 
The policy, new with this meeting, of 
eliminating from official connection 
with the program of the Department 
many subsidiary and co-ordinated or- 
ganizations, left a program amply full 
and varied, with eight or ten simul- 
taneous meetings at times to accommo- 
date the various branches. Many of 
the organizations thus omitted held 
their meetings just the same, with the 
benefit of the larger gathering to in- 
terest their members even if not under 
its direct control. The large general 
meetings were held in the Auditorium 
Theatre, and section meetings gath- 
ered in the assembly and _ banquet 
rooms in various hotels, mainly on 
Michigan Boulevard. 

The commercial and educational ex- 
hibits were in a large department store 
building, fairly conveniently located 
as regards the headquarters and meet- 
ing places but entirely detached from 
them. The exhibits had never been so 
extensive or complete as at this meet- 
ing, and it was unfortunate for all 
concerned that they needed to be so 
separated. This has come to be an im- 
portant feature of these gatherings, 
and the superintendent or teacher who 
fails to take the time to visit it, even 
where a special effort is required, is 
missing a large part of the education- 
al value of the meeting. Appliances, 
equipment, books, charts, plans, are 
graphically displayed and no one could 
walk through the aisles with an ob- 
serving eye without being interested 
and benefited, or without carrying 
away some new ideas even if nothing 
more tangible. It would be an unusual 
building which could accommodate all 
of the activities and features of a 
meeting of this sort, though it is stated 
that at the summer meeting to be held 
in Boston this will be more nearly ac- 
complished. 

Chicago, through its school depart- 
ment and educational organizations, 
gave proper attention and welcome to 
the gathering. Fine music at the gen- 
eral sessions was provided by pupils 
from the schools and a civic orchestra. 

Under the new constitution of the 
Department control is vested in the 
active members, and those are eligible 
to active membership “who are mem- 
bers of the National Education Associ- 
ation and who are engaged in super- 
visory and administrative positions, 
namely: state, county and city super- 
intendents, and associate, assistant and 
deputy state, county and city superin- 
tendents, and supervisory and admin- 
istrative officers in city and county 
school systems exercising the functions 
of associate, assistant or deputy super- 
Intendents; all state and national offi- 
cers of educational administration; 
the heads of teacher training institu- 
tions, colleges and universities having 
departments or colleges of education, 
the heads of these departments or col- 
leges of education, and professors of 
school administration or supervision in 
these institutions.” 


The following officers were elected 
for the comiz.g year: 

President—John H. Beveridge, Su- 
perintendent, Omaha, Neb. 

Vice President—Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent, Washington, D. C. 

Member Executive Committee—Pay- 
son Smith, State Superintendent, 
Massachusetts. 

reasurer—Ira B. Bush, Superin- 
tendent, Erie, Pa. 


U. S. Commissioner John J. Tigert 
was in demand for frequent addresses 
both on the formal programs and in- 
formal gatherings. In his address at 
the first general session he put the 
audience in good humor by describing 


how he came to be appointed to his 
present office. In his address at a 
luncheon of the primary-kindergarten 
teachers he paid tribute to primary ed- 
ucation for its transformation of the 
child’s early school years from drudg- 
ery into delight. He asserted that the 
primary teacher needs to be a better 
teacher than the college professor be- 
cause by the nature of her work her un- 
fitness is quickly revealed. One of his 
statements was “There are too many 
men who are much more concerned 
with the training of the man to run 
their Cadillac than with the training 
of the teacher to teach their child.” 


Miss Charl O. Williams, the presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., was introduced 
at the Auditorium meeting. She stated 
that the program for the Boston meet- 
ing in July was practically ready and 
that seven hundred people had been 
consulted in its preparation. The cen- 
tral theme of the program is to be “The 
Democratic Awakening.” Miss Wil- 
liams was most strenuously engaged 
at Chicago, making several addresses 
before different gatherings. In her ad- 
dress before the Department of Rural 
Education, one of the most largely at- 
tended of the Department meetings, 
her subject was “Leadership of the 
County Superintendents in Rural Ed- 
ucation and Country Life,” in which 
she said “The principal business of the 
county superintendent is selling the 
idea—the thought of better schools— 
to the people of the country. There is 
something to be done also outside of 
the realm of money. The best thing a 
county superintendent can do as a lead- 
er is to get others—the best people 
available—people in whom the public 
have confidence as to their ability and 
title to respect—into a big smoothly 
working organization. The county 
boards, the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and busi- 
ness men generally must be made to 
appreciate the value of this organiza- 
tion and its work. When this has been 
done, real progress can be made, but 
the process has to be repeated over 
and over again. The idea of education 
for all the children of all the rural 
districts must be sold and re-sold. It 
is a never-ending task.” 

Miss Williams herself is a county 
superintendent in Tennessee and 
speaks from familiar knowledge of the 
possibilities in a county superintend- 
ent’s work. 





“The main accomplishments of the 
meeting,” Superintendent Jones, the 
retiring President, declared, “were the 
organization of educational interests 
into closer co-ordination; provision 
made for educational legislation, and 
for the condensing of the curricula of 
elementary and high schools.” 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, chairman of 
the meeting of the Character Educa- 
tion Institute, announced that the con- 
test conducted in twenty-seven states 
for the best plan for teaching the code 
of morals for boys and girls had been 
won by .the Iowa group, headed by 
Prof. E. D. Starbuck of the University 
of Iowa, with an accompanying prize 
of $20,000, furnished by a _ business 
man. 

This code is that prepared by Dr. 
William J. Hutchins, and which the 
readers of this magazine were made 
familiar with through the series of 
posters published during last year. 


Frank E. Spaulding, head of the de- 
partment of education of Yale univer- 
sity, put in a plea to “keep the heart in 
education as well as the head.” 

“Teachers who have given twenty 
years of their lives to their profession 
are too old to begin learning all the 
up-to-the-minute intelligence, tests and 
the like,” he said. “Don’t take the 
heart out of them by nagging. No one 
can do his best work when fearing for 
his position. Don’t take the heart out 
of the middle-aged teacher, whose in- 
fluence over his pupils for good is just 
as strong and necessary as is that of 





the younger teacher.” 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Struck by Auto! 











Ho. many thousands of times have you seen this headline in one 


form or another! 


Within a single year the automobile has caused 12,000 fatalities and 
1,500,000 injuries that did not result in death. 
“The automobile has superseded every form of disease, as the prob- 


lem of the day. 


It is the greatest controllable and yet uncontrolled 


menace of this generation.”—Casualty Review. 
Driver, passenger, pedestrian—all are exposed to injury many 


times a day, every day in the year. 


We cite a few cases taken from 


our records, for which benefits have been paid or are being paid. 


Supt. H. F. Aduddell of Frontier Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, with his family was driv- 
ing for pleasure. Having crossed the 
railroad track, Supt. Aduddell glanced 
back and in that instant his car turned 
turtle, killing him instantly. The other 
members of the family escaped with 
minor bruises, 

Mrs. Kellaphene Morrison was driving 
with a friend from Colorado to Omaha. 
A few miles out from Brush, Colo., the 
touring car was struck by a bread truck 
with such force that Mrs, Morrison sus- 
tained a fractured spine. It is now al- 
most twelve months since the accident, 
but Mrs. Morrison is still unable to walk 
without aid. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the Na- 
tional Education Association was hurry- 
ing to his oftice and was struck down by 
a speeding taxi. He sustained severe 
cuts, bruises and contusions. He writes: 
“IT feel very grateful to the Teachers 


benefits on account of injuries and sick- 
ness. The first time was in 1914 when I 
had an operation at Mayo's. I certain. 
ly appreciate the help which has been 
given me by the T. C. U. 

J. W. CRABTREE (signed.)” 


Mr. Vernon G. Mays, former superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo., 
was invited to ride home by a friend. 
The battery being weak, he courteously 
volunteered to crank the machine, Whiz! 


Bang! A broken right arm, 


Miss Olga Rosenberger of Woodland, 
Illinois, was driving with her sister in a 
car with the side curtains drawn. They 
failed to see the approaching train and 
the car was utterly demolished. The 
sister was instantly killed, but Miss 
Olga escaped with injuries which dis- 
abled her for several months, 


Mrs. Clara Reynolds Cobb was driving 
with her husband on a _ wedding trip 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 
637 T.C.U. Bldg., 





through southern California. Some- 
thing went wrong with the steering gear 
and the car went into the ditch. Mrs. 
Cobb was lacerated above and below the 
eye and in front of the ear, and also 
sustained a fracture of the skull. 


Casualty Underwriters for the prompt 
attention given to my case after the auto- 
mobile injury on November 15, 1921, 
and for the check for $80.66 covering the 
benefits allowed. This is the second time 
you have come forward so promptly with 


One of our recent payments for automobile fatality was $1,600 to 
the heirs of Mrs. Grace G. Montross, a teacher of Scott’s Bluff, Nebr. 
She had been a member of the T. C. U. for seven years. 


Who Will Pay Your Doctor, 
Your Nurse and Your Board Bill 
When You Are Injured? 


This is one of the most serious questions that confronts every Teacher in America. 
You cannot possibly foresee when you will need T. C. U. protection—and you cannot 
possibly afford to remain unprotected. For the sake of your own peace of mind, 
you should enroll in this great Association of Teachers at once and share its protection. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things may fail 
you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection remains constant and 
unchanging, ready, with a moment's notice, to help bear the burdens that Sickness, 
Accident or Loss of Salary because of Quarantine may suddenly throw upon you. 


Let the T.C.U. Carry the Burden 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work, It 
will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It 
pays from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All 
benefits doubled for travel accidents. Protects during the vacation period too, 


This Teacher Knows 


Mrs. Kellaphene Morrison, Howard, Colo., wrote Nov. 25, 1921.—‘I have received 
your checks for $600 in full adjustment of my claim on account of a fractured spine, 
received Jan, 22, 1921. I appreciate your payment in advance, for ten months of 
doctors’, nurses’ and hospital bills have made me fully appreciate your promptness. 
I assure you I shall not miss an opportunity to tell my friends what courteous treat- 
ment I’ve received from the C. U. Should I recover sufficiently to resume my 
teaching, I shall ask the privilege of addressing each class of prospective teachers be- 
fore graduating, and my theme will be ‘T. C. U. accident policy pays.’ ” 


Don’t Wait—Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of information 
and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experi- 
enced what it means to have the 
yf U. on your side when mis- 
fortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon 
on the right. We shall then mail 
you full particulars of how we 
protect Teachers. Please do it 
today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 637 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested 
your Protective Benefits. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall With a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They 
H say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in 
your relationship to the parents, and more appreciative 
of the limited opportunity of the average child in his desire for 
knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the 
high cost of living have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why 
not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, 
ambitious to do big things, free to travel extensively, and have 
two years normal school or college training, combined with 
three or more years of teaching experience, we would like to 
tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different from school 
work that it offers complete change and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
some of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period and 
the average was better than $50.00 a week—33 per cent of 
them were offered permanent positions in September and are 
with us today. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
woman, actually interested in working hard for big returns and 
willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is 
very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and 
work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with 
everything needed, free of charge, and pay all railroad fare 
as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting 
started and learning the business, and every one will be given 
an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. 
AR., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 






22, 1916 
PATENTED jas. he 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
STATIONARY DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Send your order to us and let us give you ‘‘SERVICE’’ 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 66) 


to fellow-students. If rules were vio- 
dated points were erased. 

At the end of each month the club 
scoring highest was entertained by the 
other club. We dismissed school at 
the last recess and the losing side gave 
a program, followed by games. Some- 
times light refreshments were served. 

We made a small tinfoil star for 
each Star member to wear and a cres- 
cent for each Crescent member. Each 
side learned songs and yells which were 
given each evening after dismissal by 
the winning side. We now have one of 
the most interesting and enthusiastic 
schools in the county.—OLIVE J. MOosE- 
LY, Washington. 


Sand Table Geography 


For some time after I had begun 
teaching geography in the third grade 

had a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting my pupils interested. They lis- 
tened, it is true, but without results, 
for the words of the lesson, such as 
island, cave, mountain, lake and river, 
didn’t mean anything to them. At 
last a sand table was procured, and 
when a geography lesson was placed 
on the board, the children were asked 
to think carefully about each word and 
its meaning, then to make the objects 
listed in the sand table. They were 
all very anxious to work in the sand, 
so each day some work was done at 
the table. At the end of the month my 
worries concerning my third grade ge- 
ography were at an end. Many times 
when I returned from lunch at noon I 
found the most mischievous boy ab- 
sorbed in the art of constructing a big 
cave. Not only did the pupils learn, 
but they were entertained in a whole- 
some way, instead of seeing how much 
noise they could make.—BeERNICcCE R. 
PARKER, Ohio. 


Blots 


A shadow came into Bertha’s brown 
eyes when the new teacher pointed in- 
quiringly to the “D” grade in English 
on her report card, then waited for an 
explanation. Bertha hesitated and the 
shadow grew deeper while the teacher 
waited for her to speak. Finally she 
looked up. “I never did get anything 
but ‘D’ in English,” she stated frankly, 
then looked relieved as if that settled 
the matter. 

The new teacher looked into the in- 
telligent face of the little girl and 
made no further inquiries. The “D” 
in the one subject was the only failure 
reported on the card. During the next 
few days Miss Watts discovered that 
Bertha read beautifully; she told sto- 
ries unusually well; she had a wonder- 
ful vocabulary for a fifth-grade pupil 
—but her papers—! The new teacher 
marveled at the quantity of ink which 
could drop from one_ small _ pen. 
Bertha’s papers were soiled and blot- 
ted until the writing was almost illeg- 
ible. Miss Watts was tempted to con- 
sign them immediately to the waste 
basket: She tried returning them, un- 
read, to be rewritten. Bertha dutifully 
rewrote them; but the second, even 
the third effort showed little improve- 
ment. One day Miss Watts succeeded 
in deciphering a third draft. It was a 
remarkably clever story for a child of 
ten years to have written, by far the 
best in the class. 

Miss Watts had an interview with 
Bertha. She told the little girl how 
sorry she was to be obliged to destroy 
the best story in the class because it 
was blotted and poorly written; teach- 
ers had neither the time nor the pa- 
tience to read such papers; of course 
she would get no credit for them, while 
if neatly written they would be marked 
“A.” Bertha’s big eyes opened wide 
with wonder. She had grown used to 
the idea that her work in composition 
was hopeless and now to hear her story 
praised was unbelievable. When her 
class was dismissed that evening 
Bertha insisted upon remaining in her 
seat to copy her story. Though when 
finished the paper showed considerable 
improvement the child seemed dissat- 
isfied with its appearance. However, 
the teacher did not consign it to the 
waste basket. 





Gradually, as time went on, Bertha’s 
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Che | 
Happy Hour 
Readers — 


BOOK I—For First Half of | 
First Year | 

BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year 

BOOK III—For First Half of | 
Second Year | 

BOOK. IV—For Second Half 
of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) | 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary | 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, | 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) | 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. | 


PREPAID PRICES: | 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents perCopy | 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred | 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 





new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
Tne authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system, 

A very advantageous feature of the 
series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his | 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one 
volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vocabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes an 
stories relating to child life and activities. | 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- | 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such | 
frequent repetition as to fix them per- | 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an | 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 
from individual sentences through group- | 
ings of sentences to continuous reading. | 


Attractive in Presentation | 

Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price | 


The child’s hours in school should be | 
happy hours. He should be happy in his | 
work as well as in his play. He is happy | 
in doing the things in which he is inter- | 
ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are | 
designed to arouse and hold his interest. | 

The series when complete will consist | 
of eight books, two for each grade from | 
the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully | 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- | 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi- | 
cal in form, printed in type properly | 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp | 
cloth covers. | 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. ‘This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's | 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn | 
or unsanitary books are passed on for | 
further use, or in schools where the pupil | 
purchases his own books. | 

The value of these books cannot be fully | 
appreciated until they have been put into | 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. | 
See Prices Above, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 

BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, | 
McCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA | 
Order from Nearest Point. al 


Or, delightful books are part of a 
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Baker’s Cocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 

oes much valu- 
able material 
REO, U.8. PAT, OFF. for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Just asgood forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 

MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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Brand New 
Oliver 


This is a most remarkable typewriter 
offer, saving you half the usual price. A 
brand new Oliver, direct from the fac- 
tory, now costs less than a rebuilt type- 
writer. Get the facts regarding our price 
reduction. And our liberal offer. Learn 
all about the famous Oliver and its 
Superiorities. Over 950,000 sold. 


Merely mail the coupon below. Learn how 
you can get the finest Oliver ever built at an 
amazing low price. Our offer includes 


FREE TRIAL~-EASY TERMS 


Without sending a penny, you can have the 
liver for five days free trial and then pay for 
it like rent. You become your own salesman 
and save all the selling cost. You deal direct 
with the factory. Find out all about this astound- 
ing and liberal offer by mailing the coupon now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1404 Oliver Typewriter Building, 
Chicago. 

Please send me details of your Spe- 

| cial Price Reduction Offer. | 


Name ] 


| Street .. ism | 
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papers showed fewer blots; the pen- 
manship improved; and when she left 
the fifth grade she was the proud pos- 
sessor of a report card bearing in the 
little square labeled “English” a large 
“A” that stood for “Excellent.” And 
there was no shadow in the big brown 
eyes.—EDNA COTNER, Nebraska. 


Window Pictures 


I wish to pass along my “window 
pictures” idea. Every month I paint 
a scene on each of my windows with 
Bon Ami. I use water colors for col- 
oring. When the time comes for new 
pictures it is easy to wipe off the old 
ones. 

I use for September an Indian scene 
with trees, wigwam, water and a ca- 
noe; for October, Halloween scene with 
witches, owls, bats, cats; for Novem- 
ber, Pilgrims or Puritans, a turkey, 
etc.; for December, a Christmas scene; 
for January, a snow scene ‘with chil- 
dren skating and children sliding; for 
February, log cabins and flags; for 
March, kites, wind-mills, and Dutch 
children; for April, showers, ducks and 
parasols; for May, flowers. To give an 
idea of the detail I will describe the 
November scene. The trees are black; 
the Puritan man, with a gun over his 
shoulder, is in black; the Puritan wo- 
man is in black with white apron, cuffs 
and collar; the ground is covered with 
snow which is white. This scene looks 
very pretty when the sun _ shines 
through it. 

If I can’t draw the picture I use a 
pattern and trace around it with chalk 
and then fill it in with Bon Ami, using 
a small paintbrush or large cclor 
brush.—INA Woopwarp, South Dakota. 


Lessons in House Furnishing 


I am sending a suggestion for the 
use of old catalogues which may prove 
helpful to country teachers, especially. 

Have the children of the first and 
second grades choose furniture suit- 
able for the kitchen, such as range, 
cabinet, sink and chairs, and for the 
dining-room, bedroom, parlor, library 
or aS many rooms as you wish them to 
furnish. Then cut out the kitchen 
furniture and paste it on a sheet of 
construction paper. Arrange other 
furniture in the same way and have 
them paste a picture of a house on one 
sheet, for the front of the booklet. 
Fasten with paper fasteners. Allow 
the children to use dark green, wine, 
tan and blue paper. This will provide 
several lessons in paper cutting and 
pasting, also in the arrangement of 
furniture. You will be surprised to 
see how well some of the children do 
this work—Iowa. 


Uses for Old Envelopes 


Animportant article of the teacher’s 
stock in trade is a goodly supply of 
envelopes, old and new, large and 
small, any kind or description. The 
larger ones, 6 by 8 inches or larger, 
are very handy for pupils to keep pa- 
pers in, in the desk. I usually supply 
each primary pupil with one and each 
intermediate and grammar pupil with 
two or more. I find that the usual ac- 
cumulation inside of book covers is 
seldom noticed, that the pupils will 
keep paper used on one side to use as 
scrap paper, and also that an envelope 
for memorandum sheets does away 
with much notebook bother. The pri- 
mary children keep cards, pictures, 
etc., in their envelopes and soon ac- 
quire the habit of “a place for every- 
thing.” The envelope also serves as a 
place to put the pencil for safe-keep- 
ing. Last winter I secured a number 
of envelopes about 4% by 9 inches. In 
each of these I placed some form of 
seat-work material. These envelopes 
were placed in a shoe box and thus a 
large amount of busy work was neatly 
and conveniently at hand. 

A request that the children bring 
any used envelopes or any new ones, 
such as come with mail order cata- 
logues, will bring any teacher a good 
supply. Some will, of course, be unfit 
for use; others, not neat enough for 
much use, will serve some rainy day 
to enclose a picture or card to be taken 
home. Others will serve to sell con- 








fetti in for some social or bazaar. The 




















































iappier School Chiklren 


ODAY, music is more than a class-room study. It 


influences all school work. 


Your school needs a 


piano for song accompaniments, singing games, folk 


dances, and glee club practice. 
interest into all your school activities. 


It will put new life and 
It will make the 


school children happier, make parents more interested in 
your work, make your teaching more enjoyable. 


A Better Community 


Outside of regular’ school 
hours, the Monogram piano 
will serve your community in 
many ways. The school be- 
longs to the community. It 
is the logical place to hold 
basket suppers, box and we 
cream socials, bazaars, fairs, 
plays, carnivals, etc. The 
light, portable Monogram will 
make these social functions 
more successful, help to so- 
cialize the community, bring 
parents closer to your school, 
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Two children can 
move the Monogram 
Srom room to room. 
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THE MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send your Monogram school catalog, your 32-page booklet 


your 10-day trial offer. 
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make them more interested in 
its progress. 

The Monogram is half the 
size and weight of the ordi- 
nary upright. It can easily 
be moved from room to room, 
lifted upon the stage or car- 
ried out on the lawn in sum- 
mer. Its small size, big beau- 
tiful tone and special features 
of construction make it the 
ideal piano for school use and 
for community  entertain- 
ments. 
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“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money” is 
the name of a 32-page booklet written 
and compiled by W. Otto Miessner to 
help teachers obtain his new, improved 
Monogram. The book gives complete 
plans used by hundreds of teachers for 
quickly, easily and enjoyably raising 


money. Get this valuable booklet and 
the catalog explaining the many ex- 
clusive Monogram features. Clip and 


mail the coupon—now! 


The Miessner Piano Co., 
228-3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ls | 








“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” your special price to schools and details of 
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““Schoolmates Together’’ 
A two-act juvenile play for LINCOLN’S DAY. j 
Single copy 30c. postpaid. 











Eight (8) copies required for rendition. 
Send $1.60 for (8) copies. ; acer hang up Ss 
MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT. a oo them 
ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG ON REQUEST. |f| Everywhere F privet 
LTULLAR-MEREDITH C0. 155 Waverly Place, N.Y.City {| W waynedjuntion  rishoadiphia 

















Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads -Steel Points 














Down Brings This Brand-New T ypewriter 


Pay the balance in small monthly installments. 
We will ship the typewriter to you for ten days’ free trial. 


The Amazing Story 

A real need has long existed for a full-size, 
4-row, 42-key, 84-character-keyboard type- 
writer, with the entire line of writing com- 
pletely visible, selling for less than $100. 
Annell’ has been evolved to fill that need; it 
is the creation of, and is sponsored by, men 
who know every phase of typewriter manu- 
facturing and typewriter use. 

The Annell’ turns out the most beautiful 
work that ever came from a writing machine. 
The type is clear, clean-cut, hard; the align- 
ment and spacing are utterly perfect. The 
speed is unlimited; no operator can crowd 
the Annell . Above all, this Model No. 3A 
Annell’ is of extremely simple construction. 
It is trouble-proof and sturdy; it is free from 
devices which without adding real writing 
value complicate the mechanism. It will last 
a business lifetime. 

Every Operating Feature 

The Annell’ has every essential feature and modern 
operating convenience—each ietter completely visible 
as written (together with all the previous writing) 
Back Spacer, Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon, Rightand 
Left Hand Shitt Key, Shift Lock, Margin Release, 
Adjustable Line Spacing, Adjustable Margin Stops, 

‘aper Release, Automatic Line Spacer on Carriage 
Return, Adjustable Paper Fingers, etc., also the 42- 
key, 84-character Universal Keyboard. Rubber cover 
and all extras shipped with each machine. 
The operator of any Universal Keyboard machine can 
easily change to the Annell’ because the letters on the 
eyboards have the same relative position. 
The Annell’ is Standard in size, Standard in appear- 
ance, construction and mechanical action—a type 
writer that honestly reflects the great lessons learned 
from years of typewriter experience, with an action so 
smooth and a touch so responsive as to be a source of 
constant pleasure to the experienced operator, and 
making the progress of the novice immeasurably easier. 

ni Saving 

Our wonderful machine and remarkably low price 
are astounding the typewriter world. Never before in 
the history of the typewriter business has so much 
real, honest writing value been offered at so low a 
price. Weare the only company selling a Standard 
42-key, 4-row, Brand-New eet direct to the 
user by mail at practically the wholesale price of other 
high-grade typewriters. 
Typewriter users who once paid around $100 for 
typewriters are now buying the Annell’; they appre 
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Small 
Monthly 
Payments 
* Like 
Rent 


Installments 
Can Be Omitted 


in Summer Months 


ciate its sturdy day-after-day dependable performance 
and ease of operation. 
You can pay more for a typewriter, but you cannot 
get more writing value at any price than in the 
Annell’. Absolute reliability, the utmost quality, at a 
lower price. 
No Risk—10-Day Free Trial 
The high-grade quality of this beautiful machine is 
even better than we can tell you, or show in pictures; 
we will prove this to you by ing the hine to 
you for ten days’ trial. You use the machine on 
any of your work and satisfy yourself that this type- 
writer will do your work to your complete satisfaction 
—satisfy yourself that the Annell’ is the best type- 
writer value offered today by anybody, regardless of 
price. If you are not entirely satisfied after trying it 
thoroughly, return the machinetous. We will refund 
the express charges and any money you have paid 
and the trial will cost you nothing. You are the o 
judge. Nothing could be more fair. 
Over a Year to Pay 
Our remarkably low price, together with our cone 
venient monthly payment plan, makes it possible for 
you to buy a brand-new typewriter easily and without 
i i ‘over a year to pay. 
Fully Guaranteed 
The Annell’ is built to watchmaking standards, just so 
perfectly; from the best of materials money and nine 
can buy: patterned along proven, standard design; 
using the best workmanship and the most modern 
factory equipment obtainable. Yet we absolutely pro- 
tect you with an iron-clad guarantee against any flaw 
in the material or workmanship. Annell’ is built to 
assure reputation—for leadership. 
Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
The coupon below brings—free and postpaid—book- 
let and all the interesting facts of how you can receive 
the utmost in writing value at animmense saving from 
the usual typewriter price. 
At present we can make prompt delivery, but our 
volume of orders is increasing and will soon tax our 
factory capacity. Better send the coupon for more 
penance particulars about our remarkably low price 
and free trial offer, It does not obligate you—mail 
coupon today—don't delay. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1922 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Not an Ord Cut Out and Mail Todav. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


unused ones from mail order houses 
are good to keep clippings in or the 
gummed portion of flaps may be cut 
off and cut into strips to use as mend- 
ing tape, or cut into small squares and 
dots for use in number work. En- 
velopes which have been sealed and 
torn open at the end can be cut cross- 
wise into strips any desired width and 
used in place of rubber bands for hold- 
ing packs of paper together. I prefer 
these paper bands, as upon each band 
I can write page references or any 
other memoranda. I use a great many 
of the ordinary-size envelopes for 
seeds, sticks, etc., keeping about one 
hundred in each sack and the sacks 
set up neatly in a shoe box.—Mary W. 
CRANDALL, Pennsylvania. 


The “Health Crusade” 

I have thirty-two pupils seated in 
four rows, the rows being named Com- 
panies A, B, C, and D. The one who 
sits in the back seat is captain of his 
company. Every week we have a new 
captain. 

Each morning we take eight minutes 
for inspection, the captain taking the 
report. The points which count are as 
follows: 

1. Teeth cleaned twice daily 2 points 

2. Sleeping with windows open 2 “ 

3. Three glassfuls of water 
daily 

4. Five deep breaths three 
times daily 

5. Clean nails, hair tidy and 
general appearance good 

The company which makes 200 
points first is given a treat of some 
kind: Little health cards are checked 
off and the mothers often verify these 
statements. 

Our physical training teacher gave 
health certificates to those having 1,000 
or more points.—B. V. B, New York. 


A Courageous Teacher 

I am teaching in a one-teacher school, 
having ninety-seven pupils enrolled 
and eight grades. I knew that it was 
impossible to hear all the classes in all 
the grades, so I correlated the fourth 
and fifth, also the sixth and seventh 
grades. The first, second and third 
grade language classes recite together. 
Then I give the advanced classes arith- 
metic and algebra work to do while the 
primary grades recite. So by correla- 
tion I hear all the classes and have 
time for drawing and writing. 

Boxes filled with earth and oats 
planted in them make a pretty window 
garden for spring. Get the children to 
save the egg shells, fill them with dirt, 
plant seed in them, and arrange on a 
shelf near a sunny window and people 
will soon be wondering what you are 
growing. 

Dye sawdust green to make grass for 
a Dutch sand table, and blue, dotted 
with cotton, if you want to represent 
the ocean.— ADA KirBy, Alabama. 


Recess on Rainy Days 

Recess on rainy days had become a 
difficult problem to the teachers of a 
primary room in a graded school which 
had no gymnasium or play room. 
Twenty-six children, from five to ten 
years, could not help being noisy, espe- 
cially after sitting still all morning. 

My soprons was very satisfactorily 
solved by purchasing some Tinker Toys. 
On every rainy day, just before recess, 
I place a large sheet of brown wrapping 
paper on the floor and let the children 
build on this paper. I also find that 
sitting on the floor is a very restful po- 
sition for the little tots and they are 
more quiet when we resume our school 
work.—EvUGENIA Bosson«, Indiana. 


Catalogues as Aids in Letter Writing 


In teaching the writing of business 
letters, I find catalogues from various 
firms very useful. I asked my fifth 
grade pupils to bring any new spring 
catalogues to school. (As this is a 
rural community we have no home stores 
to patronize.) They brought cata- 
logues from mail order houses, and 
were very much interested in ordering 
goods from these houses. We also use 
these in making out bills and accounts. 
Just now we are ordering seeds, fishing 
tackle, new suits, etc. At the same time 
the boys and girls are getting ideas of 
presént prices——ILA Cook, New York. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





“LOWER 
than others 


/T GROWS WI/TH YOUVA LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 


‘throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 


libraries. in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
tive appearance. Fitted with felt- 


callead. dearest doors. Method of interlocking con- 





cealed—no wagialy metal bands ex .. Style shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. er styles, 


with oe | without doors, in different grades and finishes 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog, Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


and Filing Cabinets. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRA 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, BLD.,Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
wae? young eg «ove haat 

ostp at every parent should know 
ew pate i 320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 








$1.00 
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EN BASEBALL FREE 


SUIT & CAP 


Of stout material, firm and durable. 
SHIRT, broad shoulders, very long, 
8-button front; PANTS, very strong, 
with pocket, belt straps and knee 
elastics; CAP, snappy, new 122 
League shape. CompleteSuit and Cap 
given for selling 20 pkgs Bluine at 15 
cents a package, Write for Bluine 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 812 Mill Street 
CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 comtaaives you the Pathfi 13 From the 





ful Illustrated weekly. pabliehed at the Nee san’ 
lustrated weekly, published at the Na- 

ne — for aa ey ap ay an ine: Nation s 

pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe 

world’s news in an interesting, understandable Capital 

way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 

finder is the Ford of the publishing world, Splendid serial and short 

stories and miscellany, Question Box answers your questions and 

is a mine of information. Send 18 cents ant 

Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents, does not repay 

us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 

The Pathfinder, 711 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


$1800 for a Story! 


; ECENTLY an ican writer was paid $18 

single short story. By learning to tell the stories of her 
dreams this woman has found f 

retraction will ae you the training right’ home 

ing Wi 01 6 trainin: own ho 

during Fey spare time. Endorsed by ‘eminen got writers ine 


cluding late Jack 
for new booklet *‘How To Write.’ 


Write Toda No cbligations—the booklet is tree, 


we will send the 





Special) A) ng made, Write Today—Now ! 
Dept. 1604 Ft. wayne. fndtane 











, Healthy Skin and Hair 
t ays are a big asset in social or busi- 
© = nesslife. We-show very eilect- 
ive, simple and safe method of home treatment, based 
on many years successful experience. If you want real 
results write today stating your case, enclosing 4 cents 
postage. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
De Boves ComPANY, SCRANTON, PA. 


MAKE $14. =r. Sepply Names for poe 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
jssue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On t of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 





Give a list of biennial plants.—Missouri. 

A biennial plant is one which does 
not produce flowers during the first 
year of growth, and which dies the 
second year after blossoming and pro- 
ducing seed. The turnip, carrot, beet, 
celery, parsley, parsnip, onion, and 
some species of cabbage are biennials. 

How can one make a practical substitute for 
modeling clay ?—Subscriber. 

Take two parts flour and one part 
salt. Mix with just enough water to 
make into a thick dough. This can be 
colored with blueing, or with fruit 
coloring. When material dries out 
add more water. If a small amount of 
linseed oil is added it will not dry out 
so quickly. The mixture without the 
oil does not soil hands or clothing as 
does the regular modeling clay, but 
will not hold its shape quite so well. 

What are the five principles of food ?—Sub- 
scriber. 

The five principles of food are pro- 
teids, fats, water, carbohydrates, and 
mineral matter. 


Where can I get a copy of the World Almanac 
and what is the price ?7—Texas. 

The World Almanac is published by 
the Press Publishing Company, Pulit- 
zer Building, New York City. The 
postpaid price is fifty cents. 

How can one find the area of a triangle when 


no two sides are the same length, nor at right 
angles with each other ?—Subscriber. 


Find the sum of the three sides. 
Take one half of this sum and sub- 
tract each side separately. Then find 
the product of the half sum and the 
three remainders and _ extract the 
square root, which will be the area. 

What are vitamines and calories ?—South 
Dakota. 

Vitamine is a term that was pro- 
posed by C. Funk to designate a pe- 
culiar health-giving and disease-pre- 
venting element of the rice grain, 
which exists chiefly in the outer coat- 
ing, just inside the hull, and is lost in 
the usual process of polishing rice. 
Since Funk’s introduction of the term 
it has come to be used to designate the 
elements of food supplying vital en- 
ergy to maintain the normal chemical 
changes which are continuous in all 
living cells. A calorie is a unit of heat, 
being the amount of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of one kilogram 
of water one degree Centigrdde or, 
about one pint of water four degrees 
Fahrenheit. As applied to foods, 
calories measure the amount of heat 
or energy-producing value latent in 
them. 

Give some information about the American 

Legion—New York. 
_ The American Legion was organ- 
ized in 1919, National headquarters 
are located at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hanford MacNider of Mason City, 
Iowa, is the National Commander. Any 
man or woman who wore the uniform 
of the United States in the last war is 
eligible to membership. 

What are coaling stations? Name some of 
the chief coaling stations of Great Britain. 

A coaling station is a coal supply 
depot, established for the purpose of 
furnishing a navy with supplies of 
coal, These stations are established 
by maritime governments at _import- 
ant points throughout the world. The 
chief British stations are, Saint 
Helena, Singapore, Hongkong, Sierra 
Leone, Mauritius, Simon’s Town 
(Cape Colony) and Aden (Ceylon). 
Great Britain uses coaling stations to 
Supply merchant vessels as well as 
warships, 
oot eee born of unnaturalized alien par- 
ia cae of _the United States? Are there 

ptions ?—Idaho, 

All persons born in the United States 
are citizens thereof in accordance with 
fi provision of the fourteenth constitu- 

tonal amendment. Children whose 
parents, under statute law, cannot be- 








come naturalized are nevertheless citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Is New York the largest city in the world, 
and if so how long has it been the largest 7— 
Illinois. 

New York City, made up of the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, in 1920 
had a population of 5,620,048; at the 
present time it is estimated to be 
5,751,000. The registration county of 
London had a population in 1911 of 
4,483,241, estimated in 1921 to be 
4,521,000. Greater London includes 
the registration county of London and 
what is known as the “outer ring.” 
This has a population of 7,476,000. 
The “outer ring” is included in the 
area under supervision of the London 
police, but is not really a part of the 
city of London and is not included in 
the census city returns, separate re- 
turns of population being made for 
London and the “outer ring.’ Con- 
sidering London proper in compari- 
son with the five boroughs making up 
New York City the latter city is much 
larger from the standpoint of popula- 
tion. New York City has an area of 
314.75 square miles, London proper 
116.9 square miles. The “outer ring” 
of London contains 693 square miles. 
The 1910 census showed that New 
York had a population of 4,766,883, 
while census returns of London for 
1911 gave a population of 4,483,241. 
These were the first official figures giv- 
ing New York a larger population than 
London, although estimates placed 
on York in the lead at an earlier 

ate. 





Practical Exercises in Rural 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 36) 
Feeding Hens for Egg Production 


Figure the cost of the following bal- 
anced ration for 100 hens: 


Cost 
Wheat. 8 IbSiscsscsscc sees 
Cor alee (S| 


Ry Ano 6.<.cwiaisnwiei nie ius 

MK, 30) IDSs aise: 6: 0500000 

Meat Scraps, 1% lbs....... 

Importance of Deep Litter Feeding 

Make a graph to show the variations 
in egg production as affected by the 
litter on the floor of the poultry house. 
The flock consisted of 440 Leghorn 
hens. 

The litter which should have been 
changed on January 25 was not 


changed until February 15. Note the 
effect. 

Date No. of Eggs Date No. of Eggs 
Jatt. 20.05.0056 225 Feb. 

ie reais 227 4 
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a 215 ‘ 
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i eS: 217 “ 

ie Ree 225 “ 





How many eggs were produced dur- 
ing the time between Jan. 21 and Feb. 
28 


At the prevailing price of 40 cents 
per dozen during January and 30 
cents per dozen during February, how 
much was earned by these hens? 

What was the average daily increase 
in egg production after Feb. 15, when 
the litter was changed? 

If the production had remained 
about the same as on Jan. 24, how 
many eggs would have been produced 
in that time? 

How much would this have amount- 
ed to at the January and February 
prices mentioned above? 

Then how much was lost by failing 
to keep plenty of fresh, clean litter on 
the floor? 





You cannot fashion the face of the 
saint according to the fervor of your 
own heart, nor can you see the good in 
the sinner’s heart by scorning him.— 
Basileus, 
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Letters From a 
Sister to a Sister 


(Being a private correspondence of interest to the public) 


May 2. 
Dear Sister: 

There is no excuse, really, for neglecting to 
write, but I just hate to tell the same old story 
of being hard up and overworked and miser- 
able generally. 

George is still out of work, but I have turn- 
ed my small knack for sewing to account and 
am doing quite a lot of plain things. If I 
only knew how to sew really well, so I could 
do the finest work for the best people, I’d have 
all I could do. 

There's a terrible howl going up from the 
children, so I must stop and investigate lest 
disaster follow. Tell mother not to worry 
about us. 


Your loving sister, 
JANICE. 


P. S.—Bob was trying to teach his small 
sister to swim in the bath tub. No fatalities, 
except to the ceiling below! 











May 10. 
Sis dear: 

It was lovely of you to bear my needs in 
mind and to send the encouraging advertise- 
ment. I'm not awfully keen on this educate- 
yourself-when-it’s-too-late stuff, but I figure it will do no harm to have the free sample lesson and 
find out what they have to offer, anyway. Goodness knows, what I lack in dressmaking knowledge 
would make a book or two, but I’m afraid my ignorance is too dense to be overcome by any cor- 
respondence course. However, I’ll let you know how it-stacks up. Maybe I'll design your trousseau 
for you yet, but I have my doubts! Thanks just the same from 

Your discouraged sister, JANICE. 
June 10 








You blessed sister: 

You have been neglected, but didn't it occur to you that you had led me up into the heights 
and given me a look at the promised land? Or that I might be so busy with my peeps into the 
fabled country of Success that I had no time to write to mere mortals? 

To go back into history a month, the Franklin Institute sent the sample lesson, and I just 
can't tell you how I felt about it. I'd been so hopeless concerning it, and yet it seemed to take me 
by the hand and say, “Come on, foolish one, just climb these stairs, one by one, and you'll soon 
come out into the sunshine."” Anyway, the urge was strong enough that I sent for the entire 
course, and I must confess that I've been so busy and so interested that I've hardly remembered 
I had any relations who might like to hear from me. No, I have NOT neglected the kiddies. Nor 
George. Nor the house. And yet most days I have three or four hours in which to work at my 
beloved lessons, and I'm applying them, as fast as they arrive, to the work I’m doing for others, 
and you'd never believe how they help, It’s one thing to ‘‘make a stagger” at something and hope 
for “luck.”” But it is something very different—and oh, so much more satisfactory !—to take a 
piece of goods and cut into it ‘with knowledge and skill and KNOW that it will be a thing of 
beauty when it is done! And that is what the Franklin Institute lessons are doing for me already. 
I'm happy and I'm enthusiastic and I'm making money. In a little while I'll be saying, ‘‘Where's 
that trousseau ?” 

The kiddies are into mischief, as usual, so it’s mother to the rescue. Love and gratitude to 
you all. Your (enthused) sister, 

JANICE. 


June 16. 
Dear ones all: 
A busy lady like me has no time to write letters, but I must get in a word on the great theme, 
“Dressmaking as an ART and ME as an ARTIST’’—note the capitals! 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you that making clothes for a skinny little flapper was one 
thing and that ‘‘creating’’ something for a middle-aged forty-four-bust was something else again? 
In my previous incarnation—of a month or so ago—I would not have dared to undertake anything 
so appalling, but the other day when a large lady with ambitions about “‘lines’’ swam into the sea 
of my activities I just leaned on the Franklin Institute patterns and followed the Franklin Insti- 
tute directions and first thing I knew I had a perfect-fitting model lining adjusted to her figure, 
and after that it was no trick at all to cut into her eight-dollar-a-yard velour! 

I won't say I didn't worry about it a little—I did, for this was my first big gown and my first 
expensive material, and I kept saying to myself that if I got it finished without murder on either 
side I'd never undertake another like it. And so, when she tried on the finished garment—and say, 
folks, it did look good, all embroidered ’n ever'thing—and asked for her bill, my personal devil sat 
up and whispered ‘‘Make it so high, she won't return,” and I said, ‘“T'wenty-five dollars, please,”’ 
feeling like an awful oppressor of the idle rich. And she just said, ““Why, that’s very reasonable ; 
I'd expected it to be thirty-five, at least.’ Can you beat that? And she is coming back for more, 
and I'm not scared a bit! With the Franklin Institute sending me lessons and patterns, I'll just 
“eat it up!” Right now I’m charging a dollar for every hour I work and I'm giving full value at 
that. With love as always, from 

Your (business) sister, 
JANICE. 


July 14. 
Dear folks: 

Just a note to tell you all is well with us. There certainly was a mad rush for clothes around 
the Fourth, and it required all my new-found efliciency to keep cool (joke!) and get through all I 
had promised. Do you remember how proud I was last summer, because I made seventy-five dollars 
in four months? And in the last two I have made eighty-five and have been a good wife and 
mother, besides ! 

And so the wedding is set for early fall? Come on down, sis, and we'll plan and sew together. 
I've been learning about color combinations, why certain things are becoming, ‘what materials are 
best for different types, and oh, a lot of things I never dreamed of before. 

And say, sis, there’s a wonderful Millinery Course that ought to just fit your nimble fingers; I’m 
going to take it myself after a little, but you should master it now and have a profession at your 
fingers’ ends in case you ever need it as badly as I did before the Franklin Institute taught me to 
be independent. Anyway, bring the wedding dress and come on—no charge to the family, you know! 

Your loving (and plutocratic) sister, 
JANICE. 


Dear reader: 

Janice and her sister are but typical of the thousands of women and girls (including hundreds 
of teachers) who have sent for the sample lessons and who are now, through the fascinating 
Franklin Institute system, able to design and make dresses, evening gowns, waists, skirts, lingerie, 
wraps, tailored coats and suits or millinery and at about one-third of the retail selling prices. 

Easter approaches. Fill out and mail the following coupon, follow instructions, and on Kaster 
morning you can wear your own designed and made hat and suit and it will have cost you so 
little that you will be greatly surprised. 
ee ee. 8 ee 8 ee ee ee el 

‘ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C 604 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the course checked below and tell 
me how I can easily take up this course at my own home, by mail, during my 
spare moments. 


0 Dress and Costume 
Designing and Making 


Millinery Designing 
and Making 


MUREGD <6 5:57 60..0.6.0°8 


ee ee 


Address 
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“Dear Joe:” 


“I am sorry you have not been well. I enclose a cutting about Whole Grain Wheat. Get $2.00 
worth and eat it. You will be a new man. It is food and medicine in one, or food that eliminates 
the need of medicine. I speak from knowledge. It will do you a world of good. Best wishes and 
blessings to all three.—Sebastian Brennan.” Father Brennan of Mendocino, California, wrote that 
letter to a friend, and that friend sent it on to us with an order. We asked permission to reprint 
it. It was not written to us, but to a friend and with only the sincerest motive to aid that friend. 
But it is a remarkable endorsement of the greatest discovery in the history of foods. That, “I 
speak from knowledge’’, and, “You will be a new man”, are just as strong to you whether your 
name be Joe, or Ada. Did you ever before hear of any food about which users write like that? 
Thousands of people in every walk of life, and especially bankers, doctors, teachers, preachers, 
lawyers, dentists, do it about 





_ @ 


the new natural food discovery, ‘which is merely wheat, the oldest of human foods but cooked 
ready to eat for the first time in all the ages without the loss of any of its constituent mineral ele- 
ments or the destruction of its vitamines, or any disturbance of the balanced combination of these 
elements. Nothing has been added, and nothing has been taken away or lost. It is not flour for 
making bread. It is not refined, ground, milled, devitalized, denaturized, nor in any manner or 
degree, denuded, nor has it lost anything whatsoever in the cooking or preparation, nor has its 
elements or vitamines in any manner been impaired by aeration or oxidation. It is the whole 
grain of wheat in its whole state and natural form, deliciously palatable, and sweet as a nut; a 
food you never tire of. This method of cooking is protected by the United States and Canadian 
governments. Put up in hermetically sealed 10 oz. tins and is sold only by the case of one, or four 
dozen, Send $2.00 for one dozen, a three weeks’ supply, or $7.20 for four dozen (saves you eighty 
cents); west of Denver one dozen $2.65, four dozen $9.60; all charges paid. Keeps indefinitely 
until opened. Whole Grain Wheat is the only food substance in the world which contains all the 
elements of human nutrition in balanced combination plus all the known vitamines. It contains 
the identical sixteen mineral and chemical elements of which every human body is composed. It 
is the safety first in foods. By no other means, and in no other form has wheat ever before been 
made available for human nutrition in its supreme effects. That is why it ‘“‘made a new man” of 
Father- Brennan, as it will of you, regardless of your condition or ailment, if you are able to 
assimilate any food. It is prescribed by thousands of physicians of all schools for nearly every 
sort of condition man is heir to. Sold under this definite guarantee: If you use it twice a day for 
thirty days and are not physically and mentally improved (and you are the sole judge) we will 
refund your money. Its effect depends upon regular use, and a reasonable period of time, be- 
cause it creates its almost miraculous effects by feeding the depleted blood stream and thereby 
rebuilds the nerves and tissues of the body in a natural way. Nothing equals or approaches it as 
a natural regulator of the intestinal tract and it gives permanent relief regardless of how long 
standing the condition may have been. Because it is guaranteed to reduce your meat and grocery 
bill 25 per cent to 50 per cent it is not sold thru the grocer. Order direct until an agent is ap- 
pointed in your locality. Energetic men and women are establishing themselves in a profitable 
business selling this new food to every home. Must be of good character, and able to promptly 
supply customers. Send for a four dozen case and prove it on yourself. You may know some one 
who ‘would be fitted for this work. No one employed until he or she has proved on themselves the 
marvels of this wonder-food. Whole Grain Wheat Co., Dept. 5, 1916-20 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
lll. Chicago readers telephone orders Ravenswood 4101. Canadian address, 26 Wellington St., 
E., Toronto, Ont. Toronto readers telephone Main 4489, 











The Picture 
is the 
Quick--- 
the Intense 
Way of 
Presenting 
the Truth. 


es Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. L. 

Six hundred stereographs and lantern 
slides, carefully chosen and classified 
by expert teachers, are available in 
this system. 

A Teachers’ guide, completely in- 
dexed, points out daily uses. 

Write for classroom demonstration. 


Why pound away on definitions and 
memory work ? 


Let your pupils see and understand. 
Show them the things studied. 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education furnishes the material. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


**Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 


Meadville, Penna. 








Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of 
Underwood and Underwood. 








A Field Day and Play Picnic 
(Continued from page 44) 


by the older boys and served very nice- 
ly as a running track. Markers had 
been placed at the sides, of the high- 
way, indicating the limits of the fifty 
yard, the hundred yard, and the half 
mile run. District Ten carried off the 
prizes for the foot races and walked 
up to the judges to receive the little 
strips of white ribbon upon which 
were printed the honor and the event. 
Edgar won the ribbon for District Two 
in the bicycle races that followed, but 
the opposing school again carried off 
prizes for the pony and hurdle re- 
lay races. The girls of the home team 
won the honors in the walking races 
and quite carried the day so far as 
laughter, hilarity and good spirits 
were concerned. 

A jumping pit had been spaded up 
and filled with sand for the next event, 
and the ribbons for the running broad, 
the standing broad, the running high, 
and the standing high jump were won 
alternately by District Ten and Dis- 
trict Two. Billy Perkins won the 
much-coveted and _ bitterly-contested 
championship in pole-vaulting for the 
township, and a prouder boy never re- 
ceived the honors due him from a 
prouder' father who acted as judge. 
And only the year before Billy’s father 
had had to drive him to school and 
force him to stay there. 

At eleven o’clock the two schools 
lined up on opposing sides for a game 
of volley ball. From the time the ball 
was first put into play until the referee 
called time, the excitement ran high. 
Everybody played. Even the little 
folks played the game from the side- 
lines with much the spirit manifested 
by good baseball fans. The score was 
very close, with a small leaning to- 
wards the side of District Two. These 
last. points were decisive for District 
Two and won for it the athletic ban- 
ner which was to be awarded at the 
close of the day’s activity. 

It seemed to the youngsters assem- 
bled around the picnic table that never 
in all their life had fried chicken and 
barley-bread sandwiches with jelly and 
jam and nuts been so generously served 
to them. Everybody ate all that he 
possibly could manage and everybody 
declared that even Mr. Hoover would 
have been vastly pleased with the evi- 
dences of this hearty reception of his 
mandates. It was, altogether, the most 
sociable social time that had happened 
in either of the two districts for years 
and years. It took one back to the 
times of the old-fashioned spelling 
matches and singing schools. In fact, 
Mrs. Peterson suggested to Mrs. Path- 
ert that they really should get together 
oftener and thus maintain a friendly 
feeling between the two _ districts. 
Right then and there Miss Betty pro- 
posed that the ladies present organize 
themselves for active service in a 
Mothers’ Club, Farm Bureau Unit, or 
something of the sort. Miss Betty had 
always been an organizer. 

When the dishes had all been washed 
and carefully put away in the baskets 
Miss Betty sat down at the little old 
organ and began to play a lively two- 
step. From two sides of the little 
building marched the children of Dis- 
trict Two in perfect time. Bearing 
the colors and singing patriotic songs 
they wound in and out and forward 
and back in the mazes of a complicated 
flag drill. Miss Betty explained after 
it was all over that it was really quite 
simple but that the children had added, 
of their own accord, many new and ef- 
fective figures. 

The little folks presented several 
very pretty singing games and flower 
plays. They looked so cunning dressed 
in their tissue paper costumes that one 
wanted to snatch them up and hug 
them. They dramatized the story of 
“The Three Bears” and played “Cin- 
derella,” besides showing some dainty 
little story-plays that had been “made 
up” for the occasion. 

Folk dances and rousing games in 
which even the oldest ladies partici- 
pated occupied a portion of the after- 
noon, A baseball game was in prog- 
ress between the married and unmar- 
ried men of both districts at the same 
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A New 
Inexpensive 
GradedLanguage| | Series of 
and Composition | | Text Books 
owe oer 
For Each 
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Eighth 














Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 85 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade \ ,in.strone. 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 Cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 

Book ViI—For SeventhGrade\ °°" %7¢" 

Book Vill—For Eighth Grade] , 242-09 , 

intimp clothcovers, 24 CeMts per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 

(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching-in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded L and Compositi 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.’ 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8 Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed _— oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ge and Composition” Series is 
pode as advantageous either in free text- 
book or in where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
tfew book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may he 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though thé 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 











Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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‘The Very Book You Have 
‘Been Wanting — 


Poems 
Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 


| 
| 


HIS is a unique collection of 
T poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
‘a department of “Poems Our Read- 
‘ers Have Asked For.” This has 
‘been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
lsands of teachers have requested 
ithe publication of desired poems. 
‘This book contains over two hun- 
‘dred of those which have been most 
‘frequently asked for. 
| “Poems Teachers Ask For” in- 
‘cludes a large number of the re- 
iquired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers, 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


Abou Ben Adhem L’Envoi 
American Flag, The Lips That Touch Liq- 
Asleep at_the Switch or, The 
| Barbara Frietchie Little Boy Blue 
Barefoot Boy, The Lost Chord, The 
Breathes There the Man Mandalay 
Building of the Ship Moo Cow Moo, The 
Chambered Nautilus,The Nobility 
Character of the Hap- QO Cuptain! My Captain 
 _ Py Warrior October's Bright Blue 
Charge of the Light Weather 

Brigade Old Clock on the 
Children’s Hour i 


Christ in Flanders Opportunity 
Christmas Everywhere Order for a Picture, 
College Oil Cans An 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the 
Curfew Must Not Ring Poorhouse 

_ Tonight Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
Darius Green and His 

Flying Machine Paul Revere’s Ride 
Day Well Spent, A Perfect Day, A 
Driving Home .he Cows Planting of the Apple- 
Each in His Own Tree 
__. Tongue Poorhouse Nan 
First Settler's Story, Psalm of Life, A 
. ne Raggedy Man, The 
First Snow-fall, The Recessional, The 
lag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Give Us Men Robert. of Lincoln 
Gradatim Rock Me to Sleep 
House by_the Side of Seein’ Things 
' the Road, The Seven Times One 
|How He Saved St. Sister and I 

Michael's Song of the Shirt 

Sweet and Low 


Incident of the French 
an 


L np 
In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 
June 


Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

amine of the Pilgrims 
sasea 


Leak in the Dike, The 


Teacher's Dream, The 

Thanatopsis 

Village Blacksmith, 
ne 

Visit from St. Nich- 

olas, A 

We Are Seven 

von Cows Come 
oO 


me 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 





\ 





Legend of Bregenz, A Woodman, Spare. that 
Legend of the Organ 


r Tree 
Builder, The Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 

Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 

and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office : McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 























time that a lively game of tennis was 
being played by some of the young 
ladies. 

At four o’clock the visitors all assem- 
bled under the trees in front of the 
schoolhouse and listened to a very 
short but snappy ‘program given by 
the pupils of both districts. They sang 
their school songs, they declaimed and 
orated; the little folks told stories and 
the big folks gave short talks. A vis- 
itor said a few words and the president 
of the school board talked for a minute 
and a half to the children and even 
Miss Betty gave a little speech she 
had prepared for the occasion. 

One never visited District Two with- 
out being shown some of the work of 
the pupils, and this event proved no 
exception to the rule. The visitors 
were conducted to various parts of the 
room where exhibits had been arranged 
upon the walls and the pupils them- 
selves explained and answered ques- 
tions. All of the work was carefully 
prepared and showed that the boys 
and girls of District Two found very 
few idle moments in which to plot mis- 
chief. Miss Betty herself walked here 
and there among the patrons of the 
school with the air of a real queen. 
She made each and every one feel at 
home, and inspired every man and 
woman within the sound of her voice 
to a more active interest in the work 
of the school. They decided to come 
again and promised, moreover, that 
their children should never again miss 
a day of school, unless it were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Miss Betty said, after it was all 
over, that it had been worth while and 
that she did not regret the time taken 
in drilling her boys in outdoor activi- 
ties and her girls in outside interests. 
She really believed, too, that the prob- 
lem of discipline had solved _ itself, 
since she had been working with the 
boys and girls in this new way. 





A Successful Teacher and Her 
Two Rules 
(Continued from page 47) 


low-teachers as the speaker concluded 
her brief, enthusiastic address. The 
majority of them reflected incredulity 
and a few looked bored. I was glad 
when the county commissioner, in ad- 
ding the final word to Miss G’s re- 
marks, said: “Miss G. has the largest 
school in the county outside of the city 
limits, and we consider it one of the 
best in discipline. Her pupils are do- 
ing good work.” 

His words of appreciation were 
warmly seconded by the superintend- 
ent of a city school who had also vis- 
ited the scene of Miss G’s success. 
Further discussion brought out a few 
facts: that she is teaching in a factory 
suburb, that she has nearly all grades 
below the ninth, and her children come 
from Polish and Hungarian as well as 
American homes; that it is her third 
successive year in the place, and last, 
but not least, her school board has of- 
fered a material advance in salary to 
insure her return to them next year. 


An artist is the confidante of na- 
ture; the trees, the plants talk to him 
like friends; the old gnarled oaks speak 
to him of their kindliness to the human 
race whom they protect beneath their 
sheltering branches; the flowers com- 
mune with him by the gracious sway- 
ing of their stalks; by the singing 
tones of their petals each blossom midst 
the grass is a friendly word addressed 
to him by nature. For him life is an 
endless joy, a perpetual delight, a mad 
intoxication. Not that all seems good 
to him, for suffering which must often 
come to those he loves and to himself 
cruelly contracts his optimism; but all 
is beautiful to him because he walks 
forever in the light of spiritual truth. 
—Auguste Rodin. ' 


Automobilists tell us that running on 
high is better for the car than run- 
ning on low. That’s true of pupils and 
teachers, too. If we work at white 
heat we do more work in half the time 
and have more joy in the process.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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FTER the upper teeth are brushed DOWN— 

and the lower teeth are brushed UP—and all the 

teeth are thoroughly cleansed by a rotary motion— 

brush off the tongue lightly with your Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brush and notice how sweet and cool and re- 
freshed the whole mouth feels! 


The twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit is one that 
your pupils will be grateful to you for starting as long 
as they live. It means clean, white, healthy teeth— 
strong and useful. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s, 


Always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always ‘guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit." Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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Coleo Soap Samples Free 


to every pupil in your class 


LOT is being said, today, about the necessity of cul- 

tivating Good Health in the schoolroom. But most 

busy teachers need more than advice, they need material 
to work with. 


The Colgate Educational Department will help you 
make Cleanliness interesting—by sending sample cakes of 
Coleo Soap for your school, one for each pupil to take 
home and use. 


And because busy teachers are seeking helpful sug- 
gestions for the promoting of Good Health among their 
children, Colgate’s have published a booklet on Applied 
Hygiene called “Little Foxes” which will be sent to each 
teacher, with the samples of Coleo Soap*. ji 


Hy iene You remember the reference to 

° “the little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
Applied to No husbandman of ‘old had more 
School Children trouble in bringing his grapes to 
harvest than the school teacher has in developing the 
mental growth of a class of children. The little foxes of 
ill-health—frequent colds, neglect, filth, etc—these retard 
the progress of the school child. 


No Excuse Coleo Soap will help you in your 





*Coleo is a pure soap, made fo t G im Good Health campaigns, just as Ribbon 
entirely of vegetable oils—makes Dental Cream helps you in Dental Hygiene 
a "vith, cleansing suds: even in Hands lessons. A small cake of Coleo Soap for 
s retennnostdennpalin1 deers each child to take home will say “cleanliness” just as Ribbon 


irritate the most sensitive skin— 
is especially desirable for children. 
You yourself will find what a good 
soap it is for shampooing the hair. 


Dental Cream says “night and morning tooth-brushing.” 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


— a A A A A A A a 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Sian ide RIDE Ea REN sisi csss sks Conus ace wawenesbeuenuceceosbanaeccucuhaseuhouien tenes eeepeeena epee SCR MOIBTICE INO ses ni sssscssssscecsspecncsssoascabecsscsses 
RN ane ae ARs aig aE RTARIG oo icicscssavedeansasmends siacaccosesceossoseusebenet? Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of 
SRPNENE GEOCMEINAD cs os cm susabonsatovnnnesincapnanpescscepsubupedbencyscnenereewensieeaseocensoae chen kyem meen te cece assets eos ceeeeceucesesmepeubonsbeukbeboocnecsesshesspennbeescsener stones 
DUCATI, pap bekecdcp bach babonia css soccachohouscdarneathebeaenneakersbansnceebeevscoaseceesbhbesh baabbenconse DMS Ease bin sabae ss sede atnaencdansseuaeesesecoensectesscueumsnsas cect. 
PATRONS cor8 os es eo he ee RSRRUMED icp cis5chaces Rebbe Sees sacpbs eho indesinnsys Wa pssesocnrescnnseeeee SC Pee ETERS eaten renee palsehes’ 





Please send me, free of charge, sample cakes of Coleo for my class. (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 


RMA VENI CTAD is isis ccss'secesceesecusebensenwencsondevcbeoubens sus bopbGasuoeesouwpopessb ious akeanteess ens sonceneunbseelpunpepesscaneuesoesssun chunenSebeesbeossconsecnectscussaesoseseces 
(This offer is good only in U. S.A.) 
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Rural School and Community 


RuRAL CIVICS AND COMMUNITY LIFE 
(Continued from page 62) 
I Election. 
1 Town meetings. 
2 Duties of officers. 
8 Right kind of officers. 
4 Road work. 
5 Taxes, ete. 
Methods of Teaching Outline 


Read various articles to pupils. 

. Have outside speakers. 

Prepare special programs. 

Have reports by pupils. 

Keep notebooks. 

. Make scrapbooks. 

Conduct field trips. 

. Combine with English work. 

. Combine with history work. 

. Have schoolroom become a com- 
munity, electing its officers. 

. Dramatize certain parts of the 
work. 

2, Ask boys and girls to make recom- 

mendations to proper officers. 


SS anoaourwrnry 
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Australia: Britain’s Continent- 
Colony 


(Continued from page 38) 
SuGGESTED PRoJECT: On an outline 
map indicate the mining centers. Note 
the distribution of the various min- 
erals: in each case, what ports handle 
the output? Discuss the development 
of railroads in this connection. 
As a Dominion of the British 
Empire 
I. Some outstanding features. 
1. As a commonwealth. 

a. “White” Australia—The abo- 
rigines have almost vanished from the 
continent, and always the policy of the 
government has made for the exclu- 
sion of the colored races, its ideal be- 
ing a “continent of whites, without 
taint of color.” Consider the possibil- 
ities of cotton, rice, and sugar-cane 
growing, and discuss the costliness of 
this ideal. The legislation against Asi- 
atics already is extreme, in the pearl 
fisheries and coastwise trade as well as 
on the land. Only a little more than 
one per cent of the population is other 
than pure white, and between 80 and 
90 per cent is Australian. In support 
of this ideal the government refers to 
the United States, with its serious 
problems because of the Negro element 
and its increasing difficulties in con- 
nection with the yellow peoples. 

b. A “British” Australia—It is 
the Australians’ boast that they are 
the most British part of the British 
Empire except Great Britain itself. 
Consider other parts of the empire 
bi regard to the truth of this state- 
ment. 


ce. The government.—A common- 
wealth of six states united under a 
federal government of much less power 
than our own, politically and economi- 
cally astonishingly independent of the 
mother country. It is here that the 
doctrine of states’ rights flowers as 
nowhere else. Compare the interests of 
the different states. Is it strange that 
New South Wales favors free trade, 
the other states protection? But it 
does seem strange to an American that 
each state should have its own tariff 
laws, its own land laws, copyright 
laws, quarantine laws, its own system 
of defense, its own railroad regula- 
tions, regardless of interstate traffic 
considerations. The traveler in Aus- 
tralia feels this last particularly, since 
because of it no through trains can be 
operated, each state having a different 
railroad gauge. Think of changing 
cars five times between Sydney and 
Melbourne (equals the distance be- 
tween New York and Cincinnati) be- 
cause of these interstate jealousies! 


Think of the time and expense of re- 
loading as each state border is 
reached. 


_The Australian federal, state, and 
city governments own and operate the 
railroads, street cars, mining plants, 
electric light plants, water works; 
they manufacture, buy, sell, run ware- 
ouses; they dig wells, build fences 
and roads, loan money to individuals; 
they fix hours of labor, wages, prices. 
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In short Australian governments are 
big business concerns, doing the peo- 
ple’s business. Hence we find every- 
one turning to Parliament as the “cure- 
all” of ills, public or private. 

At present Melbourne is the capital 
of the commonwealth, but since 1911 
there has been a federal territory sim- 
ilar to our District of Columbia. "Yt was 
ceded by New South Wales and com- 
prises about 900 square miles. With- 
in it a capital city, called Canberra, 
has been building since 1913. It is 204 
miles from Sydney, 429 from Mel- 
bourne, 912 from Adelaide and 929 
from Brisbane. 


ProJEcT: Compare the government 
of Australia with that of South Af- 
rica; of Egypt; of Canada; of the 
United States. 

II. Some things worth knowing. 

1. The cities—The popularity of 
city life in Australia is one of the 
marked features of the continent. Find 
the percentage of the population of 
each state living in its capital. What 
percentage of all the people of the 
continent is concentrated in its cities? 
How do you account for this? Make 
an individual study of Sydney, with 
its splendid harbor at Port Jackson, 
and compare it with Boston and St. 
Louis, with Buenos Ayres and Riode 
Janeiro; make a study of Melbourne; 
of Adelaide. 

2. The “bush’—back country, where 
heat, winds and floods try a man’s 
soul. Compare life there with life on 
the dry farms of Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

3. The “Never-Never” country—the 
outlying country where the cattlemen 
live on their enormous holdings, with 
the “musters” (round-ups) as_ the 
event of the year, the handling of the 
“mobs” (herds) as to counting, sort- 
ing, branding, and the hardships of 
marketing. Stock-routes cover the con- 
tinent much as railroads do ours, and 
their construction and maintenance 
are important functions of state gov- 
ernments. The conserving of streams, 
springs, gramma holes, billabongs and 
all possible water supplies for water 
holes becomes a real study for the gov- 
ernments. The importance of this is 
learned best from the fact that it is 
largely to the stockmen that Australia 
owes her leadership among the nations 
in average wealth per head of popula- 
tion. The export of hides and of fro- 
zen meats (beef, mutton, and the de- 
spised rabbit) as well as wool, extends 
to every world market. 


4. A sheep station—Remember that 
“what America is for cotton, Australia 
is for wool,” and that here we find 
titled aristocrats, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, clerks as well as farmers and 
stockmen raising sheep. Water is again 
the crucial need, and pack-camels car- 
ry the precious liquid to distant points. 
Read Carpenter’s Geographical Read- 
er of Australia, for an account of a 
sheep station. 


5. The infant industry, agriculture. 
—That Australia can grow all the tem- 
perate and tropical crops seems strange 
in the face of the fact that such a small 
amount of land is under cultivation. 
Australia’s wheat ranks first in for- 
eign markets. Why? Compare the 
primitive way of handling Australian 
wheat crops with our way. 


6. The scourge of Australia: 
droughts.—Naturally, the saving of 
the scanty rainfall for irrigation be- 
comes all the more important because 
of these droughts. The impounding 
of the waters of the Murrumbidgee is 
one of the world’s great irrigation 
schemes. Compare this with our own 
country as to possibilities of irrigation. 

7. The trans-continental railway.— 
In the construction of this road, tun- 
nels, bridges, etc., were incidental, 
the greatest obstruction being sand 
dunes. The great problem, was water. 
Here, as in other ways in Australia, 
the camel has proved invaluable. He 
conveyed the surveyors, carried the 
well-boring outfits and much of the 
water. Think of water at $39.00 a 
thousand gallons! At one point it 
cost $2.00 a gallon. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Sane Porter 
Silk Gloves and Glove Silk Underwear 


Direct from Mill to Wearer AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


N this advertisement I am giving the 
readers of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans an opportunity to pro- 

cure Silk Gloves and Underwear of the 
finest quality at unusually low prices. 

JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and 
Glove Silk Underwear are sold only 
direct from the mill. This eliminates 
the middlemen’s profits and gives you 
the goods at as low a price as the re- 
tailer would pay. 

JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and 
Glove Silk Underwear have the finest 
appearance and give the maximum of 
service because I employ only the best 
quality of pure Japan Silk in their 
manufacture. The style and work- 
manship are unexcelled and any wo- 
man who sees these gloves or garments 
will immediately appreciate their per- 
fection in every detail. 


The Jane Porter 
Glove Silk Underwear 


is offered in 
Vests, Bloomers and Pettibockers 
Sizes, Colors and Prices as follows : 
JANE PORTER VEST 


Bust measurements, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44, 
Supplied in Pink, the color most generally used. 
Price $2.50 prepaid 


Larger sizes than above listed, 50 cents extra, 


JANE PORTER BLOOMER 
Waist measurements, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32. 
Colors: Black, Pink, Purple, Royal Blue, 

Emerald, Brown and Henna. 
Price $4.00 prepaid 


Larger sizes than above listed, 75 cents extra. 


JANE PORTER PETTIBOCKER 
(See illustration at right) 


Waist measurements, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32. 
Colors: Black, Pink, Purple, Royal Blue, 
Emerald, Brown and Henna. 


Price $5.00 prepaid 
Larger sizes than above listed, $1.00 extra. 
NOTE: For full description and illus- 
trations of the three garments listed 
above, see advertisement on page 69 of 
this magazine for March or send a 
postal card for illustrated circular. 


JANE 
PORTER 
LONG SILK 
GLOVES 

$1.75 


a Pair 
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JANE PORTER GLOVE SILK PETTIBOCKER 
(See description at left) 





UY Y) , Zz 
Cre. LLOMEL 


HORNELL,N.Y. 














This is the label that identifies all 
JANE PORTER Gloves and Garments. 





JANE PORTER 
SHORT SILK 
GLOVES 





























PREPAID 

fy Women’s Elbow 
/ Length Gloves of 
Heavy Quality 
Milanese Silk. 
About 24 inches 
long. Double 


Three clasp fas- 
teners at wrist. 
Colors: Black, 
White, Mode, 


844. See in= 
structions at 
right for en- 
abling you to 
determine 
your size. 





How to Order 
Silk Gloves 


Read 


tipped Suge rs : Carefully om $ 1 1 0 a Pair 
peslasoed: hashes. wi’ —> PREPAID 


‘ 3s , fin- 
Gray. Sizes: 53s. Pe hand out flat, fir 
7 raised; draw tape closely, 
but not tightly, as shown 
in illustration (do not in 
clude thumb). The num 
ber of inches your hand 
measures is the size of 8, 
glove you wear. Never = 
order a glove to small 












Women's Short Gloves of 
Heavy Quality Milanese Silk. 
Double tipped fingers. Heavy 
silk embroidered backs. Two 
clasp fasteners. Colors: 
Black, White, Mode, Gray. 
Sizes 514, 6, 614, 7, 7%, 8. 
See instructions at left 
for enabling you to deter- 
mine your correct size, 


touching, thumb 














My Money-Back 
Guarantee 
Protects You 


You run no risk in ordering JANE 
PORTER Silk Gloves and Garments 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. 


lam enclosing herewith: $.-.--+ccrsr for which please 
send me silk gloves or glove silk underwear as follows: 








because they are guaranteed to please 
you. If, upon receiving the goods, 
you find that they are not just what 
you want or if you feel that you are 
not getting the very best value ob- 
tainable at the price, I want you to 
return them and I will immediately 
refund your money and the return 
charges. | 

I would appreciate your showing | 


HOW | GLOVES OR GARMENTS 
lrG SIZE 
many | /f Gloves state long or short 


COLOR AMOUNT 





this advertisement to your friends and 
sending in their orders with yours. 
Use the order blank at right. Mail to 


JANE PORTER, 


HORNEI I " N. ¥: NaI cccecescecccccsseccccccererensemeerecesecersceeeeneeneeseaeeseene eee eeeeeees ee: oe 
REFERENCES: The Steuben Trust Co., || P, O........cc.cccccecscseceecesensceecenenceeeeeereuenteeeaenes Cates, caisnicctaane 
Hornell, N. Y., or any other bank in 
that city; also the publishers of Normal || Street or R. FP. Dice.sssecsseceeceomercceseeesseneneeeeereeseawansnecenesens 4-22 











In accordance with your guarantee it is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied withthe goods upon 
receipt, I will return them at once and you will refund to 
me the amount enclosed herewith and the return charges 
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A STUDY TOUR 
in Europe Next Summer 


WALTER SCOTT MONUMENT—E 


See the historic 
places you have 
always wanted 
to see 


Increase your en- 
joying and earn- 
ing power 


Get academic 
credit, too 


sa Satan + 
DINBURGH 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION TOURS will have a special Educators’ 
Party leaving Montreal July Ist, for Glasgow, Trossachs, Lady of the Lake's 
region, Edinburgh and Scott's land, Shakespeare’s home, Oxford, a week in Lon- 
don! Paris, Versailles, Berne, Lucerne—Oberammergau and Italy by arrange- 


ment—Belgium, and battlefields Then Holland and back in Montreal Aug. 24. 


Y 


University Extension Tours, 
Normal Instructor & Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. ¥. 

Please send information about study tour 
Europe next summer. 


Position 


Address 


I should like academic credit for this study a 


college 


university 


——-—-- DON’T YOU WANT TO 


| GO? ONLY $650! 


in| You need think only of 
your own unforget- 
able pleasures and 
certain profit. 


Frank C. Clark’s Tours will 
manage all details. 


| FILL OUT THE COUPON AND 
~@3a RETURN IT TODAY. 


normal school | 















Rebuilt like new. 
perts. 





Easy Payments 


You don’t even have toscrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
iently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are par ae you will be 
enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have to buy the 
machine until you getit and have used it on 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for 
Taped how new itis and how wellit writes. 

you must be satished or else the entire trans- 
action will not cost you a single penny. 







terms. 







Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you thisgenuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested— guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
New enamel—new nickeling 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Act now-today 7 ,,,.. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM $7 Street or 


shurggan ARE, WANUEASTURING, COMEANY> CHICAGO 4 


Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
In addition, we furnish FREE, 


Bargain Offer saiaaci 
Coupon x< 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 7 WR U 
derful easy payment bargain ERT ER eM one. 
offer now, so you can send 7 2474 Shipman 

for and be sure of getting 
your Underwood at a big 
saving and on our easy y] 


COUPON 


Building, 
and Ravenswood Avenues, 
Send by return mail Eas 


obligate me to buy. 











Montro: 
Cc 


y Payment Bargain 
Offer No. 2474 of a standard Visible Writing 
Underwood. This is not an order and does not 


eee eeeeee Seer eeeeeeeeereeeeeseseserees 


RiP Di NOs ccc ccce eter eeeeenneencnneenceneeees 





8. Rabbit fences: more than 100,000 
miles of them. 
9. Characteristics of the Australian. 
a. Attitude toward work: short 
hours, agreeable surroundings, compe- 
tition overcome by legislation rather 
than by extra effort, with a “living 
wage” standardized and maintained 
by elaborate legislation,—these make 
the day laborer king. 
b. Attitude toward play: out-of- 
door sports prevail; horse-racing is 
the national sport, with frequent “pic- 


nics,” movies, etc., amply provided 
for. Note the use of parks, the many 
inexpensive recreations, the keen in- 


terest in any form of outing. 

ce. Attitude toward wealth: a se- 
cure livelihood rather than great 
wealth the national aim; with one in 
six owning property, one in four hav- 
ing savings accounts, no one is very 
poor and few are very rich. 

d. Attitude toward education: 
with no free public education from 
kindergarten to university as in Amer- 
ica, with high tuition in all high 
schools and colleges, education offset 
by labor in a land where the govern- 
ment does almost everything for a 
man, it is not surprising to find a low 
valuation and little stress upon edu- 
cation. 


III. Australia in the Boer War. 
IV. Australia in the World War. 

It is the boast of the Australians 
that they fired the first British shot. 
Their fleet had been built and manned 
at their own expense, but at once it 
was placed wholly at Great Britain’s 
command. Throughout the continent 
military service was _ inaugurated. 
The entire army of 20,000 men went to 
Egypt when war was declared, 76,000 
men were in the field at the close of 
the first year, and about 300,000 vol- 
unteers crossed the seas before its 
close. Recall the heroic service in the 
Channel drive, in the first gas attack, 
at Gallipoli, etc., the devotion of the 
women‘and of those who staid at home. 
If Great Britain and the world wanted 
proof of Australia’s loyalty, of its one- 
ness with the Empire, surely it was 
emphatically given here. Note the 
promptness with which Australia es- 
tablished the mandatory government 
over the Pacific Islands granted to it 
by the Peace Conference. 


V. Australia’s problems. 

1. Immigration—“A million farm- 
ers and a million farms” for Aus- 
tralia is the slogan suggested in con- 
nection with the colonization scheme 
being backed by Great Britain, the 
commonwealth and the states. How- 
ever, only “agricultural or other rural 
workers” and “domestic helpers” are 
especially welcome, and with these 
supply and demand are carefully con- 
sidered.—Why this attitude? 

2. Great Britain’s foreign policy. 


3. Pacific problems. 
Bibliography 

International Geography, Mill (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York). 

History of Nations, Vol. 20 (P. F. Col- 
lier & Son, New York). 

Commercial Geography, Adams (Ap- 
pleton). 

Topical Outlines of Geography, Vol. 2 
Fairbanks (P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia). 

National Geographic Magazine, Dec., 
1916. 

Current History Magazine: June, 
1921; July, 1921; Sept., 1921; Oct., 
1921; ete. 

World’s Work, July, 1921. 

Australia: Geographical Reader, Car- 
penter (American Book Company, 
New York). 

Geography of Commerce and Industry, 
Rochelean (Educational Pub. Co., 
Boston). 


HOW YOU CAN GET 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, and have short hours, 
annual vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 
lent chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C 248, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions, and full description of same. 
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OhAe Excelsior Literature 
Series of 


English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, They are 
carefuily edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographica} 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in. 
dicated. An excellent list from which to make 
selection for your school. Good paper—well printeg 
—moderate price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series, 





Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with 
MOONS: GEO OWUNOS «4.56 64d.0 4:04:46 000 Paper 129 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. icke 
Complete with notes ....... e 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........ 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 
Complete with notes ............2. 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with jn. 


troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson,  Sey- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wj! 
are included, together with Lloyd George's address 
on ‘‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.”’ Fine text for class i 
English, History, and Civics, and for Sup) 
tary Reading in Grades and High School, e 

eer Paper 24 









paper covers, 162 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
TS bbe 000 O88 8 68 Oe ° ,aper 12¢ 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction and notes ...... Paper 180 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 189 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
TARRIIOR, ob Gao tad Ga ae pases Paper 12¢ 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary .......... ...Paper 300 
Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 


Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, 
and questions for study, 
pronouncing vocabulary ........... Paper 240 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from_ the liter- 
ary view-point, Paper 180 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories, 


, introduction, notes 
critical comments and 


No. 61. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B........... Paper 120 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 


Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by florace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper .120 
Milton’s Minor Poems. 3 . (L’Allegro, Ii Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
eago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising [ditor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. . Paper 18¢ 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.b. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, e 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 


ire 
Th 


yi iit Se «....- Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 


ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup- 
ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 





Ifollow. 216 pages......Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15, Arnold. _ Introduc- 
tion, motes, outlines.....cccecsccees Paper 120 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. Mcl’ce. De- 
scription and stories... .cccssvece ..Paper 120 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 





explanatory notes, questions for study, su 
composition subjects. Illustrations from phi \ 
of “Treasure Island’; also portrait of author, ant 
WROD ..0 5 2:04:06 95-056 Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36¢ 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. Bio- 








graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
HOUND. 60.458 AOR Oe tae + te ae Paper 120 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas ©. }!ais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal . 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest C. ° 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
Ree Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich..... Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Julius Ceasar. No. 41. Shakespeare. With intro- 





duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaise 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D....... Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With in’ oo 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Bi isdell, 
BAW: BILD sss6 + sue + 35 Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shakespeare. 


With introduction, notes and questions by, ‘Tomas 
loth .480 


C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24¢, © 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Bldg, DES MOINES, 1OWA 





Order from Nearest Point. 
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[YOU NEED A WATCH 
WHEREVER YOU G 


| This neat and rich- $ post 
looking beauty ess paid 


This beautiful high grade peyeayere 
Gold-Filled Lady’s Watch, mE 

jsome Octagon shape, \ 
jewelled and adjusted,lever Y 
movement, year case 
guaranteed, sells at stores 

- $20.00. The Gold-Filled 









our money. SEND NO MONEY, Just 
address, and you will pay postman $8.85 







“NEW YORK SALES COMPANY, Dept. E-37 | 





157 E. 104 Street, New York, N. Y. | 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 














Illustrated. 

All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 

Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Nervousness, Underweight, 


H ; successfully cured 
Digestive Ailments successfully surss 
Diets, combined with Rest Cure, Curative Exercise, 
Baths, Massage. QUIET COUNTRY LOCATION. 

Send to-day for free booklet. 
Dept. T, Spotswood Health Home, 
Spotswood, New Jersey. 

















Kill The Hair Root 


My method is, the only way to prevent the hair from 
gre owing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
V 








Vrite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D.J. MAHLER, 42-X Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 
Sachets 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 
Vz a puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet N. 


AQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 











Here Is A First Mortgage Bond 
Yielding 8% Which You Can 
Buy on Easy Partial Payments 


The Miller Partial Payment Plan 
has none of the irksome details and 
burdensome conditions which are 
sometimes found in plans of this kind. You 
can begin with an initial payment of $10, or 
as much more as you wish. You can remit 
as little as $10 weekly or $10 monthly. We 
allow 7% interest on each payment until the 
bond, yielding 8%, is paid for. 

Miller Bonds are a safe, tested investment 
security. Sotue of the security features are: 
A First Mortgage on an income-earning build- 
ing; a First Claim on the earnings of the 
building; Serial Maturities of bonds; 
Monthly Payments by the borrower to meet 
interest and principal. 

To obtain full particulars and satisfy 
yourself of the soundness of Miller First 


Mortgage Bonds, mail the coupon toda Y 
Sor booklet, “Selecting Your Investments,” 


MILLER MORTGAGE 
BONDS 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 


Price to Yield 8% 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


904 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Pees eee ee Ses 


I G. L, Miller. & Company, Inc., | 
904 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


I Dear Sirs: — Please send me further infor- | 
mation about your Partial Payment Plan of 
investing, and booklet, “Selecting Your In- | 
vestments.” 

| 
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Oberammergau and Its Passion 
Play 


(Continued from page 24) 


velopment. Here I was, in a little 
mountain village, practically a prisoner 
from the outside world, yet under the 
guiding inspiration which comes from 
patient training and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the distinction between 
right and wrong. 

The Passion Play as given at Ober- 
ammergau is divided into three parts. 
Part One—from Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem to His being taken 
captive in the Garden of Gethsemane— 
contains seven acts, among the most 
impressive of which are: “The Entry 
into Jerusalem’; ‘The Leave-taking 
at Bethany”; “The Last Supper” 
“The Garden of Gethsemane.” Part 
Two—from the arrest to the condem- 
nation under Pilate—also contains sev- 
en acts, among them “Christ before 
Caiphas”; “The Despair of Judas”; 
“Christ Scourged and Crowned with 
Thorns.” Part Three—“The Way of 
the Cross,” or from the condemnation 
to the Resurrection—is divided into 
four acts: “The Way to the Cross”; 
“The Crucifixion’; “The Resurrec- 
tion”; “The Ascension.” 

At the beginning of each act, the 
speaker of the Prologues recites a few 
lines of explanation, then the choir 
sings, after which the curtain rises 
and the tableau is shown. The entire 
play is most beautifully worked out 
and does more than merely set forth 
the story as we find it in the New 
Testament in that a connecting link 
has been established between it and 
the Old Testament. The latter is the 
basis, and the tableaux show it, on 
which the entire play is constructed. 
Tableaux from the Old Testament, its 
prophecies, characters, etc., prefigure 
that which actually did take place in 
the life of Christ. In other words, 
the Oid Testament is the massive ped- 
estal upon which the Passion Play has 
been constructed. Although given in 
its entirety in the German language, 
anyone with even a meager knowledge 
of the Scriptures will be able to follow 
the story and grasp its full significance 
at all times. 

Of the many acts which constitute 
the Play, it is no easy matter to say 
which is the most impressive, for in 
all of them the actors are masters of 
their art. Among those that leave a 
lasting impression I may name the fol- 
lowing: The Leave-taking at Bethany, 
The Gethsemane Scene; The Tempta- 
tion, Fall and Remorse of Judas; The 
Trial before Pilate; The Crucifixion; 
and The Appearance of the Magdalene 
at the Tomb. As I write of these 
scenes, sympathetically portrayed as 
they are, I like to meditate upon them 
as a necessary part of that transfor- 
mation which is gradually saving man- 
kind and which will establish upon 
this earth the brotherhood of man, 
giving to each individual a new hope, 
a new joy, a new inspiration, a new 
profit and a new zest in living. This 
I believe to be the great good that one 
can obtain from witnessing the Pas- 
sion Play, and he will, if he meets the 
faith and sincerity of these people in 
the right attitude. 

In this hurried survey of Oberam- 
mergau and its Passion Play, I have 
left the sublime central figure until al- 
most the last, but before we leave the 
Ammer, a final word must be spoken 
of him who assumes the sacred role 
of the Christus this summer for the 
third and final time. While a guest in 
the Lang home in the summer of 1921 
I asked Mrs. Lang if she thought her 
husband would again be chosen for the 
part of Christ. She answered by say- 
ing, “We hope so.” And so he was 
chosen on December 5th. During my 
most recent visit I learned a great 
deal of the sufferings and hardships in 
Bavaria during the late war. It was 
widely reported that Mr. Lang had 
been called to the front. As a matter 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Mr. Wells writes: 


“T am glad to take this opportunity to 
tell you of my complete satisfaction 
with this machine. 
typewriter for an author like myself. It 
is so light and small that it can be 
taken anywhere, and it is so sound and 
fool-proof that it is always in good con- 
dition. * * I have needed a typewriter 
for years, but I could not find anything 
sufficiently portable, hardy, willing and 
easy, until I discovered Corona.” 


It is exactly the 


H. G. Wells. 





oronatyped y 


With Corona’s help, H. G. Wells has written 
the story of the human race — “The Outline of 
History” — and achieved a literary masterpiece. 
You, too, can hasten your success with this 
wonderful, modern writing machine. 


ORONA helps men and women to success 

because it enables them to put their 

thoughts on paper swiftly, clearly, legibly any- 
where and any time. 


“TI carry Corona to school as naturally and 
easily as I would a book — and I don’t know 
how I could possibly get along without this little 
helper!” That is the attitude of thousands of 
teachers toward this wonderfully convenient 
little Personal Writing Machine. 


Why Corona is the most trouble-proof 
of all typewriters 
Mr. Wells says, “‘Corona is so sound and fool- 
proof — it is always in good condition.” 


And this is the reason: Corona was designed 
from the beginning as a portable typewriter. 
It is by far the simplest of all typewriters, so 
there are fewer parts to get out of order. And 
its sturdiness has stood the test of sixteen years 
of actual use. 


Send for the free booklet 


It is full of the actual experiences of men and 
women whom Corona has helped to success in 
many lines of endeavor. 


You will find inspiration and helpfulness in 
these personal experiences -— and suggestions for 
increasing your own output and income. 


CoroNA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 
Built by 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
107 MAIN STREET GROTON, N.Y. 


Facts about Corona 
Weighs only 6% 
pounds, folds and 
fits in a neat carry- 
ing case. Costs $55 
in easy payments— 
$50 cash. The free 
booklet gives full 
particulars. 



















Mail this 
Coupon! 


For Booklet 
No. 7, which 
tells how Corona 
has helped others to 
increase their output 
and income. Also de- 
tails of our liberal casy 
payment plan. Address Co- 
rona Typewriter Company, 
Inc., Groton, N. Y 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure For Years to Come 











merica Souvenir No. 25 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Souvenir No. 35 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

















pupils at close of school some slight gift or token of remem- 

brance which would carry with it an expression of the teach- 
er’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 
as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in school. The 
presentation is usually made a part of the Closing Day Exercises 
and greatly adds to the impressiveness of the occasion. 


Teachers are often perplexed to know just what to give that will be ap- 
propriate, sure to please, and yet not so expensive as to be a burden. 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year and we hear only words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and per- 
sonal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them the 
very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They will 
bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make 
our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and 
prized for many years to come. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 


No. 25 Young America No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy 
No. 30 Young America No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 34%4x5% 
inches. Each souvenir consists of a cover handsomely printed in colors, 
and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the names 
and the other information pertaining to the school. 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the 
real beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine 
white bristol with pebbled surface. The designs appearing on them are 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of 
printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and borders of cen- 
ter panels are richly stamped in gold. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Two poems appropriate to the close of school 
are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will 
be supplied with photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The 
photograph is mounted in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover 
where it will always be kept clean and bright. If photograph is not de- 
sired the panel will contain an attractive landscape design. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 


NOTE: Orders may be made up for two or more of the styles assorted 


FS: years it has been customary for teachers to present to their 
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Young America Souvenir No. 30 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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if desired. Be sure to state how many are wanted of each style. 
We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or less, Without Photograph: One dozen or 


Violet Souvenir No. 20 | 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 





$2.25. Additional ones ordered at | less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. | dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and _— in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 

Special Discount on Club Orders. 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 


of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
A Free Sample sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 





Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to zuess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

If Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photograph of 
yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions frum it as there are souvenirs 
ordered. Photograplts should be sent securely wrapped and have name and address of 
sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
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When two or more teachers send us \l¥ 4! 
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Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
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AtClose of School | 





registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 








Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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April Blackboard Border and 
Calendar Directions 
(See Pages 49 and 66) . 
By Morris Greenberg 
Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 


years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 





BorDER 


“April showers bring May flowers” 
is the idea conveyed by this border. 

The motifs are the umbrella and 
conventionalized flowers. The circles 
may be about 10 inches in diameter. A 
simple way to get the umbrellas uni- 
form is to cut one from stiff paper and, 
from it, trace the outline as often as 
desired. 

The circle and inside horizontal lines 
of the border may be drawn in orange; 
the umbrella and outside horizontal 
lines, in light blue; the dots within the 
circle, purple or blue; the small border 
flowers, yellow; the three large flowers 
white, blue and yellow, with their cen- 
ters in different colors. 


CALENDAR 

Bird life and flowers again begin to 
delight nature lovers in April; and, 
under the guidance of a sympathetic 
teacher, most children may be trans- 
formed into lifelong lovers of these 
wood and garden neighbors. The cal- 
endar may be correlated with nature 
study—not the formal kind. 

The design, drawn on some unused 
space, should be about 18 by 24 inches. 
Use white for the bird house, birds, 
shield outline, letters and numbers, 
and for all large ruled lines; yellow, 
for the border flowers; pink for the 
flowers in the shield; and green, for 
the leaves. 


The way to git cheerful is to smile 
when you feel bad, to think about some- 
body else’s headache when your own is 
most bustin’, to keep on believin’ the 
sun is shinin’ when the clouds is thick 
enough to cut.—Alice Hegan Rice. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 


HOW I CURED MYSELF OF BEING 
DISORDERLY 
(Continued from page 54) 
failure,’—and I am stubborn. I did 
not choose to remain a failure. 

Among other things, I learned that 
I did not know how to think. It was 
hard for me to organize my ideas. My 
mind was undisciplined. The first time 
I was successful in winning a class de- 
bate I was overjoyed. I took courses 
in logic and economics and_ public 
speaking. In an effort to acquire 
poise, I copied the calm manner of a 
favorite teacher. This went on for 
two years. 

At the end of that time, it became 
suddenly necessary for me to support 
myself. With characteristic stubborn- 
ness, I secured a teaching position in 
a little country town near my home. I 
forced myself to make a written plan 
of work, and to follow the plan. I de- 
manded absolute accuracy of myself, 
and of my pupils. I kept a strict ex- 
pense account,—and I handed in my 
yearly report unblotted. That year I 
was re-elected; but by that time, I was 
anxious to finish college. The next 
year I received my degree. 

Since then I have been teaching a 
special subject in a well-known high 
school of our state. Next year I shall 
go to a bigger job than I have ever yet 
tackled, at nearly double my present 
salary. 

My advice to the younger teacher, 
who may be failing, as I did at first, 
is: Plan your work. Think ahead. 
Keep at it. 





Adult illiteracy is the most serious 
educational problem of the day. The 
standards of literacy in the United 
States are indefinite and variable. In 
some states it means ability to write, 
regardless of the ability to read; in 
other states it means the equivalent of 
a sixth grade education—Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky. 








If You Expect to Teach 






Next Year— 
| Get This Free Book 


The Dobson-Evans Catalog and Price List of School Sup- 
plies will keep you in touch with the latest developments. 
We are manufacturers and publishers and our prices are 
always the very lowest. 

The spring months of your school may be months of 
flagging interest, listless attention and lowered effi- 
ciency, or they may be made just as interesting and 
entertaining as the fall months. 


your students 


Toy Money—For Teaching Numbers 
.., Both coins and _ bills, Coins represent 
$590.00 and the bills about $600.00, 
: e box is strongly made. Invaluable for teach- 
ing numbers and practice in making change. Wt. 
Y oz. Box, 40c. 


Thirty Fables Retold—For 2nd and 3rd Grades 
lhirty stories in an envelope, each story on a sep- 
arate card. Illustrated in two colors. Entire class 
one envelope at a time. Spoiled cards may 
‘ed—not necessary to discard whole set, as 
ld be if they were bound in a volume, 
e per envelope, 60c. 


about 










Renew the zest of 
in their work by a judicious use of 


Dobson-Evans specialties. 


Natural History Cards—New and Original 
Animals. 24 natural history cards, each showing 
one wild animal, native or familiar to every child. 
Face of card shows a picture of the animal with list 
of words descriptive or suggestive. Reverse contains 
sentences with blanks to be filled with words on the 
face. Entirely new and original. Complete instruc- 

tions accompanying each set. Wt. 8 024. 40c. 


Birds. 20 cards, each showing a North American 
bird, with words on the face, and sentences on the 
reverse. Complete instructions accompany each set. 
Wt. 10 oz. Per set, 40c. 


4 Wholesale School Supplies 
<Direct to the Teacher > 





Send Your Name 


We want every Teacher in America to have 


@ THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
346 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ye y . = ere Teacher’s tr ae @ 
“owing lowest wholesale prices on everything 5) ‘ 
Nerdy i of supphes - the = ae os GENTLEMEN: 
ovt the coupon on the right, clip ou 5 
and ‘nail, and ft will be sent at once, without Please send me your complete Catalog. 
placing you under any obligation whatever. r 
THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. g Name .ssssssssssssssseecsssssnssssseceensisnen ee 


346 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 
138 South Penn. St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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he Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show a ten-day test 
how combating film 


beautifies the teeth. 


you by 
in this new way 


Now your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
It forms the basis of 


tongue. 
ices and stays. 
fixed cloudy coats. 

That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And despite the tooth 
brush, they have constantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 


twice yearly by their dentists. 


Now dental science, after long research, 


Pepsa 


REG.U.S. 


has found two ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected to comply with modern require- 
ments. The name is Pepsodent. These 
two film combatants are embodied in it, 
to fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise may 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkilinity of the saliva. 
That acids 
which cause decay. 


is nature’s neutralizer for 


Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to nature’s tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. Modern authorities consider that 


essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 


seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 


Once see its effects and you will adopt 
You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


it too. 


PAT. OF F. 


Een 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and advised by leading dentists 


nearly all the world over. 


A delightful test 


Send this coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. In several ways this 
test will be a delightful revelation. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 864, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ie “Only one tube toa family 





















































Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the 
easiest gradients and in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Highlands of Ontario 


Your Ideal Vacation is realized in Algonquin Park (Alt. 
2,000 ft.)—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes—30,000 Islands 
Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes— Timagami 
—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
Golf, Camping and finest Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game 
country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ON- 
TARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Book- 
let H, mentioning districts that interest you. 


Boston, 294 Washington Street Kansas City, 334 Railway Ex- Portland, Me., Grand Trunk 


* " change Building Station 
—— ~ ogy rar Gem Los Angeles, 7th and Spring San Francisco, 689 Market St. 


Streets Seattle, 902 Second Avenue 
Chicago, 64 West Adams Street 7 veapolis, 618 Second Ave., St, Louis, 306 MerchantsLaclede 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. South Building 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Building New York, 1270 Broadway B St. Paul, 4th an 
Duluth, 430 West Superior St. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Building Ss 


Jackson Sts. 
H. H. MELANSON . G. I. BELL 
Traffic M. assenger Traffic Manager 
pte mg ‘National Railways Grand Trunk Railway 
Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can. 
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European Tours 


Including THE PASSION PLAY, GERMANY, FRANCE, ENG- 
LAND, ITALY, SCOTLAND, SPAIN, etc. 

Prices ranging from $550 to $975 depending upon length of tour 
and class of accommodations. 

Special inducements offered to organizers of parties or to large 
party groups. 

TOURS UNDER ESCORT and INDEPENDENT PREARRANGED TOURS 


to ALASKA, GLACIER and YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARKS, CIRCLE 
TOURS EAST and ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, SAGUENAY RIVER CRUISES. 


Write for folders, information, etc. 
The HARLAN TOURS, 202 South State Street, Chicago 
The HARLAN-BRADY TOURS, Knickerbocker Bldg., New York 





































evenings home with a small mai 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c, 
Booklet for stamp. 


Tells h I de $30 k 
Free Booklet Tells how 1 made $30 a week | For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. | to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill. 
















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women traveling without escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 


a well conditioned home. 
40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 8 to 5 minute’s walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet. 




















An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and appointments of 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 

















Oberammergau and Its Passion 
Play 


(Continued from page 77) 


of fact, he never was even in training 
and the farthest from home he ever 
went during the struggle was to Mu- 
nich where he took charge of some cler- 
ical work. 
_ In the role of the Christus, Mr. Lang 
is at his best. His sterling worth, his 
amiable en enn nag his striking per- 
sonality and native ability place him 
in a class by himself. He seems to 
have every qualification for the part 
he assumes. I have talked with himas 
he has come from the cross. He will 
tell you that while there he seems to 
suffer physical pain, as did the One 
who died thereon. He impresses you 
with the holiness of the character he 
impersonates. On this day he seems 
far above worldly thought, motive or 
desire. This I especially noticed when 
we entered with him into the valley of 
the shadow, when we saw the cross 
assume a perpendicular, with the liv- 
ing representative of the Saviour there- 
on. Mr. Lang remains on the cross 
for twenty-three minutes, supported 
by an immense corset about his body 
and laced to the cross, his arms sup- 
ported by flesh-colored straps, his feet 
resting on a small block of wood, in- 
visible to the eye. I longed for the 
end of those twenty-three minutes 
when I could hear those words: “It is 
finished. Father, into Thy Hands I 
commend my Spirit.” Twelve min- 
utes more are consumed in the Descent 
from the Cross. Mr. Lang’s vitality 
after this ordeal is so low that death 
would result if he were taken down in 
less time. With a glance at the Ap- 
earance of the Magdalene at the 
omb and a look at the Ascension, 
with the strains of the hallelujah 
chorus echoing on high, we bid adieu 
to the scenes of a holy day. 

Silently and thoughtfully I make my 
way homeward by the lanes and wind- 
ing streets. The setting sun has drop- 
_ behind the Kofel and is casting 

is rays upon the golden cross near 
which I seem to see the Christ ascend- 
ing into glory. The tinkling of the 
bells from distant meadows tells me 
that night is drawing near and is 
spreading a sweet repose over the little 
village. The birds, the flowers, the 
pine-fringed hills, all Heaven and Na- 
ture, seem to be nodding their sweet 
good-nights. But though surrounded 
by all this beauty, my heart is too full 
of the day’s events to give more than 
silent recognition to it. I am for the 
moment living in an age now long 
passed away, a witness to a sacred 
drama unfolding itself in the streets 
of Jerusalem, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane and on the heights of Calvary. 


A Wilderness at Your Back Door 


(Continued from page 47) 


cottages about the hotel and others 
some distance off in the woods. There 
is also an outfitting store where the 
visitor may purchase everything need- 
ed in wilderness life—rough clothes, 
fishing tackle, canoes, and in winter— 
for it is also a winter resort—snow- 
shoes, skis and toboggans. 

Canoeing is a favorite pastime. One 
may set out with a half-breed Indian 
guide in a canoe on the lake that lies 
at the foot of the hotel lawn and travel 
for a day or two on streams and inter- 
locking lakes without ever making a 
portage. Just paddling on these beau- 
tiful waters is a delight, but if you are 
a fisherman, you can find some of the 
best sport on the continent. The lakes 
are filled with pike, pickerel, black 
bass, trout and landlocked salmon. 

Many visitors to the park go on long 
canoe journeys to distant forest fast- 
nesses and pitch camp there, spending 
their time in fishing or wandering over 


(Continued on page 82) 








$670-—__ EUROPE ——$865 
AND PASSION PLAY 
BABCOCK TOURS 


MISS LYNNIE OAKES, 
7707 Home Court, Cleveland, Ohio 




















The Passion Play at 
OBERAMMERGAU 


A DAY ON THE RHINE RIVER 
ENGLISH & SCOTTISH LAKES 
ROUTE DES ALPS MOTOR TOUR 
(3 days among the French Alps) 
NICE AND MONTE CARLO 
NAPLES ( Amalfi - Sorrento - Vesuvius ) 
ROME —FLORENCE— VENICE — MILAN 
PARIS — LONDON — AMSTERDAM 
THE BATTLEFIELDS (By Auto) 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
34 TO 90 DAYS—$490.00 UP 


Booklets Now Ready 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION - WRITE PHONE OR CALL 


THe T& S TOURS COMPANY 








103 W.JACKSON BLVD.’ CHICAGO, ILL. ' j 








LIFE’S FULL MEASURE 


has not been reached without a share of 
travel. Seeing other scenes and other peo- 
ple—each with some message, is a most 
necessary part of education. 

The supreme opportunity of pleasurable, worth- 
while travel is Hered in our 


SUMMER CRUISE AROUND THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by specially chartered new and superb Cunard - 


Anchor Liner ‘* Tuscania”’ sailing from New 
York July sth, returning September 6th. 
Well-planned itineraries—long glorious Sum- 
mer days spent cruising or on leisurely and in- 
teresting shore excursions. 
Option to return via North Atlantic with oppor- 
tunity to attend the PASSION PLAYS at 
OBERAMMERGAU visiting Paris (Battle- 
fields), London, etc. 

Inclusive Fares from $600 


For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 














BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


‘Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
ior mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 
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S25) L1KA-DIAMOND 
wS for 10 Days FREE 


° ly: 

(ff LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring has 7 perfect 
matched stones. Lookslikea 1 ao aeree Oey. 
solitaire. Stands all beehy tet MOUNT: 





fied, we willreturn your $4. 
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Send for Test! 
Send Stand what mods 
{cal authorities say of 
Armpit Perspiration. 





” R RISE. 
Now-a4 008, 
te whether you want the 


857-G Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


DoYouPerspire’ 


(As Antiseptic Liquid) Keeps thearmpits sweetand 
dry. Use it TWICE a week. No perspiration ruin 
dresses — No. armpit odor—W f 
let and drug dealers or by maildirect. __ Me 
NSPI CO., 2636 Walnut St., Kansas City, 


hat a relief! 50c at 
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Special Gates Tours to Europe 
including 1922 Oberammergau 


Very moderate amounts cover all travelling, living and 
sightseeing expenses, give you 30 to 90 days of the most 
comfortable and delightful European travel. Itineraries 
in addition to the Passion Play take in 36 old world cities. 
Sailings from May to September and optional dates of 
return and extensions may be arranged. 
1922 Oberammergau 

Only once in 10 years is this solemn religious pageant 
enacted. In 1922, to make up for the delay on account of 
the war, the Passion Play will be given in unsurpassed ef- 
fects. Arrange today for Oberammergau and all European 
travel through Gates Tours. Founded in 1892 our Tours 
eliminate all the travel annoyances and provide world travel 
by groups of ial i Prices $395 and up. 

Write today for a complete Gates!Tours Booklet ‘‘E17,”” 
Apply direct or to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., General 
Agents in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Toledo. 


All Gates Tours without extra cost include Paris, the Argonne 
and other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Rates” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London—Paris— Rome 
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‘} EUROPE 
1922 


and 


THE PASSION PLAY 











Comprehensive all-expense tours 
at Moderate Prices. 
Send for booklet B-8 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


506 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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It is going to be my pleasure to lead 
a group to 


OBERAMMERGAU 


this year. I believe I am in a position to 
save teachers and their friends some 
money and a lot of inconvenience should 
they join me. I have visited Oberammer- 
gau several times and am well acquainted 
with the villagers and with all the con- 
ditions there. 

Will be glad to correspond with anyone 
interested in such a trip. 


W. M. BEALE 


Traveler, Lecturer, Educator 
4715 North Troy Street, Chicago, III. 
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Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
Avoid dangerous methods of re- 
moving hair. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘“‘MAXIXE’”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 















WRITERS 


We, Save You 50 % 
We FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Wee Your choice of all STANDARD MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD, ROYAL, SILENT L. C. 
SMITH, Self-starting REMINGTON, etc. 
Rebuilt by the Famous ‘‘Young Process.’? 
uaranteed good as new. Lowest cash 
prices Time payments or_rentals with 












| NVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
i Sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
or $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
a for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
<— year copy plainly and mail to us with P.O order to cover 
| » Xourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


_F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Midgets’ Nest 


(Continued from page 38) 


boxes should be taken by those horrid 
English sparrows!” cried the little girl. 

“T tell you what’s the trouble, Nan,” 
replied the little boy thoughtfully. 
“Grandpa makes his doors so large that 
the sparrows can always get in. Sup- 
pose you and I make a Tom Thumb 
birdbox for those wrens, with holes so 
small that no bird bigger than them- 
selves can get in!” 

When Willie and Winnie at last ven- 
tured to return to the farmyard, the 
two children were raising a familiar- 
looking object on a tall pole which they 
were planting in a hole their grand- 
father had dug. After the pole had 
been firmly fixed and the children 
and their grandfather had gone away, 
Winnie and Willie ventured to ap- 
proach it cautiously. It was, indeed, 
a new bird house. Before they could 
enter, however, one of the boldest of 
the sparrows dashed past them and 
poked his head in through the door. 
Vainly he tried to squeeze his body in 
after it; the hole was too little. Then 
his mate tried it, but after a wild flut- 
tering of wings, they had to give up. 

When they had finally left, squawk- 
ing with disappointment, the wrens 
timidly approached and examined the 
new house, slipping their tiny bodies in 
and out the door several times while 
they inspected it inside. Then they 
flew away to return with their bills full 
of twigs and grass for the new nest. 

One day two pairs of bright human 
eyes on the back porch spied an un- 
usual disturbance about the Tom 
Thumb bird house. Willie Wren was 
flying around excitedly, finally perch- 
ing on the roof to trill a sweet, tender 
song. 

“I know what it means!” cried Nan. 
“The first nestling has hatched out!’ 


How We Made a Ball and What 
We Did With It 


(Continued from page 26) 


extra short-stop, one between first 
and second base, as well as the usual 
one between second and third. 

The batter (or kicker) was given 
the stocking ball and told to kick it in- 
to the diamond and then run to first 
base. If kicked in the air and caught, 
the batter was out. If kicked on the 
ground or floor or not caught in the 
fly, the fielders might put the runner 
out by throwing it to the first base- 
mean before he reached there or by hit- 
ting him with it as he ran. 

If he succeeded in reaching first 
without being hit, and ahead of the 
ball, he was safe, and could go on to 
second or third, if he thought he could 
make it, or he could wait for the next 
man on his team to kick. Just like 
real baseball, you see, except that the 
pitcher didn’t pitch, and the batter 
didn’t bat! The base runner was not 
allowed to steal bases or take a lead, 
but must wait till the kicker had kicked 
the ball before advancing. 

When the runner made the circuit 
and reached home, it counted a run. 
When three were out the sides changed, 
and the score was kept by innings as 
in baseball. 

Heaps of fun? Well rather! We 
agreed to play but three innings and 
they were hot ones, with Yale coming 
through victor. Score, 3 to 2. 

Final championship standing, 25 to 
20. The cheering sections did good 
work and showed fine sportsmanship 
by applauding all good plays impar- 
tially. 

We had time for two group games— 
so we played “Call Ball” and “Spud,” 
for the benefit of those who were not 
in on the kick ball game. Rules follow 
for these two games. Nine games 
with two stocking balls! A _ pretty 
good record, don’t you think so? There 
are still others we might have played. 
Can you name some? 


Group Games 

CALL BALL 
Call Ball is a circle game—one of 
the simplest for out-of-door use—and 
is adapted to boys and girls of all 
ages, as well as adults. It is especially 
(Continued on page 85) 


A OUR President is speaking! You could 
hear a pin drop. Everybody is atten- 
tion. Up in the gallery are seated 














ZAG ig) hundreds of spectators—the public 
A SS listening to his address. 


Where is there a patriotic American who does not 
yearn to look upon such a spectacle; who would not 
be thrilled at the prospect of seeing this and the 
almost numberless other attractions of the greatest 
capital city on earth? 


The following paragraph taken from a let- 
ter written by a woman who visited Washing- 
ton, is typical of the sentiments of those who 
come here and see the wonders of the National 
Capital: “J have never taken a trip which pro- 
vided so many experiences that were reaily 
worth while and which left so many pleasant 
and profitable recollections to enrich my mem- 
ory.” 


Many are the moistened eyes that gaze upon the 
mute reminders of by-gone days in halls and rooms 
that Washington and Lincoln trod. Many are the 
startled eyes that behold for the first time the mag- 
nificence and magnitude of Washington’s many pub- 
lic buildings. Few are the eyes that ever see all that 
these buildings hold, for one could spend weeks doing 
nothing else but looking, looking, looking—and still 
not see ‘everything. 


Whether your journey takes you west or brings you 
east, a convenient means of seeing the Capital City 
is provided by the liberal stop-over privileges of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which passes through 
Washington, between New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


A comprehensive and illustrated “Guide to Wash- 
ington” has just been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It is interesting as well as instructive and 
helpful in seeing Washington, and well worth pre- 
serving. A copy of it will be mailed to you gratis on 
receipt of the coupon below. 


e 


AMERICAS FIRST RAILROAD 


ONYTCss- 


the American people 


altimore&()h 


EST.1827 
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W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of 
the 32-page ‘“‘Guide to Washington”’ issued by your company. 
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Sharp reduction in fares to 
Yellowstone National Park 


SCHOOL TEACHERS! This summer, after 
the nerve - racking strain of the school year— 
take the glorious vacation you have dreamed 
about—a Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned 
Vacation through the Land of Eternal Wonder 


2 \ 
\ 


ARES have been greatly 

reducedonthe Burlington- | 
Northern Pacific. Govern- 
ment taxes have been re- 
moved. And for the price of 
a round-trip ticket to Yellow- 
stone alone youcanmakea_ i 
“circle-trip” through the Yel- 
lowstone and return by way | 
of Colorado. | 





Enter at Gardiner--through 
the Yankee Jim Country; 
exit at Cody--through the 
Buffalo Bill Country; then, 
Colorado (Denver), with side 
trips to restful Rocky Moun- She 
tain National-Estes Park and ae | 

the Pike’s Peak region. Ms. a 
The trip of a life time--you ‘ie ela 
never will forget it. 


—— 
x 











Free Book of 
Yellowstone Park 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 





P. S. Eustis, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago 


Maps, pictures — ev- 


erything you need to 
know about Geyser- 
land. Send for your 
copy today. 

















A. B. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic 


Mgr., 


Northern Pacific R. R., 


St. Paul 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 





Three great wonder spots—Yellowstone Park, 
Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park, 
and Colorado—all on one circle trip 










MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 





Burlington 


The National Park Lj 














Instructor Poster Patterns-- Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains 3v Large Patterns Including 20 Mother Goose. No Patterns Alike in the Two Books. 
The making of posters possesses yreat educational value and is always a source of enjoy- 
ment to children. Most teachers are familiar with the very attractive patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, which have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. To 
supply the large demand for additional copies of these patterns we have published them in 
two books under the title of the Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 large- 
sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and all depicting characters familiar to every child. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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A Wilderness at Your Back Door 
(Continued from page 80) 


the hills and through the woods, study- 
ing the wild life. The park is a para- 
dise for camera enthusiasts. The wild 
animals, accustomed as they are to hu- 
man beings, are comparatively tame 
and it is no trouble to obtain fine snap- 
shots of deer tripping out on some 
half-moon beach to drink, moose graz- 
ing beside some forest stream or beav- 
ers at work building their lodges. 

If one prefers not to wander far 
afield, there are tennis courts at the 
hotel, and swimming is a_ favorite 
amusement. In winter, the park is a 
scene of joyous outdoor sports. There 
is a toboggan slide near the hotel and 
a ski chute and jump. But one of the 
most popular pastimes in winter is 
snowshoe hiking far into the forest, 
both by day and night. Few experi- 
ences are more exhilarating than a 
tramp on snowshoes through the snow- 
weighted woods, across the white open 
spaces and over the hills, drinking in 
the air made fragrant by pines and 
balsams. It is a luxury to breathe 
this scented, health-giving air. 

Of special interest to teachers this 
coming summer will be the training 
camp for boys to be established in Al- 
gonquin Park by Col. Fred Lindsay, a 
soldier of world-wide reputation, a 
former friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
a noted big game hunter and an en- 
thusiastic apostle of the out-of-doors. 
This is to be known as Camp Opeongo. 
It will be an international camp, with 
its teaching staff drawn from the great 
universities and military  establish- 
ments of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. Its purpose will be 
to provide boys with an outdoor hol- 
iday, to develop in them self-respect 
and self-confidence, and to assist them 
to become real men with clean, whole- 
some minds and healthy bodies. 

For rest and recreation, few places 
west of the Rocky Mountains can com- 
pare with Algonquin Park. The breezes 
which sweep over it are impregnated 
with the life-giving fragrance of the 
primeval forests. They filter through 
millions of acres of pine, balsam and 
spruce, and the prevailing winds from 
the northwest find none but purifying 
influences on their long journey from 
a very headwaters of the Mackenzie 

iver. 


Outdoor Picture Shows 


Free movie and stereopticon shows 
for children and grown-ups are held 
every evening at the different parks and 
playgrounds of Dayton, Ohio, in turn, 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Recreation. The purpose is twofold: 
to present wholesome amusement films 
in a pleasant open-air environment, and 
to teach good health habits by means of 
striking films and slides. Film rentals 
and operating expenses are borne by 
the Playground and Garden Association 
of Dayton, with the assistance of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. “This movement 
to combine recreation and visual edu- 
cation at free playground shows had 
its beginning in Dayton four years 
ago,” says Frank S. Burr, who is asso- 
ciated with the development work of 
the Society for Visual Education. “At 
that time the Department of Recreation 
invested in a portable moving picture 
machine and a screen. During the first 
year 8000 health slides and 53,000 feet 
of film were shown; educational films 
sharing the screen with comedies and 
dramas.” 

Each summer the attendance has 
shown a marked increase. During June 
of last year more than 130,000 children 
attended the community picture shows. 

“It is certain that these little screen 
lessons on right living have been re- 
sponsible for the formation of better 
health habits in hundreds of Dayton 
homes,” Mr. Burr states. “The screen 
tells a story that is easy to understand 
and hard to forget. A picture sermon 
on how to eat, sleep, exercise, play and 
boss your mental machinery is ‘heard’ 
in a flash. The same advice, given by 
nurse or doctor, takes time to digest 
and is speedily forgotten. The Society 
for Visual Education has included in its 
series of school films a number of reels 





on health and hygiene.” 


“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 


per 
Copy 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover tocover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers, It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 
For twenty years 


H iste is a book that will delight and 








How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of ‘‘How I 
Did It’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 











teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote §school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 


topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
schoo! and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘“‘Help-One-Another Club’’ of Normal 


Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 


teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 
of itssizeand price. 





The contents of “‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 60 
Arithmetic 


The helps and de- Language... 

vicesin “Spelling’’ | Geography 

alone — forty-eight Spelling ..... rea 

of them — are well History «...........2:.0000 

worth the price of Writing..............::::0 9 

the book. Reading ..... “ Po 
“ . ” Hygiene .............00:.00 

Bow | Die te Decoration and Art..... 30 


contains 320 pages 


printed in clear, pene 5 
readable type on a D as a : 
good grade ofpaper. ‘omestic Science...” ; 


It is bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as 
books sold at much 





Nature Study and 

















higher prices. 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 


once, 


Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Order from Nearest Point. 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphetes 
assistin building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. & 
H-48_ 5-18 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


FRECKLES 


March Brings Out Unsightly Spots 
How to Remove Easily 


The woman with tender skin dreads March 
because it is likely to cover her face with ugly 
freckles) No matter how thick her veil, the 
sun and winds have a strong tendency to make 
her freckle. 

Fortunately for her peace of mind, Othine— 
double strength, makes it possible for even those 
most susceptible to freckles to’ keep their skin 
clear and white. No matter how stubborn a 
case of freckles you have, the double strength 
Othine should remove them. 

Get an ounce from your druggist and banish 
the freckles. Money back if it fails. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


| A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
dl Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
4 WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


siN@, Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
Fuse and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
on-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 







































44444 4A 
ATTENTION TEACHERS 
AZ-U-LYK-M. Send your next roll film and 
20cents, We will make six prints, one “hand 
tinted” free. AZ-U-LYK-M, Bristol, Vermont. 
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f Mail us 20e with any size film for development and 

Y 6velvet prints, Orsend 6 negatives any size and 

S¥%» 20cfor6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 232 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate a ‘‘New System 
i t: very- 


e 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish e 
Ping. Money-makin| Sppertenit unlimited. Either men or women. 
ig Candy Booklet Free. Write For ittoday. Don’t putit off! 
W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


M $25-$300 
Write Photoplays : $25-3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
Pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


. - Trial and Pa: ts. 
Typewriters "35 2 ss dai’ Raneas 








Cheer Up Corner 


UNCLE DAN’s PHILOSOPHY 


Ever heard of Uncle Dan? 

Such a queer, peculiar man! 

Never grumbles, come what may, 
“What’s the use of it!” says he; 
“Frettin’ never seems to pay— 
Anyway, it don’t with me, 

When a thing has happened—why, 
‘What’s done can’t be helped,’ says I: 
So, to show you’ve got some grit, 
Grin, an’ make the best of it.” 


Strange old fellow, Uncle Dan! 
“Always stan’ up for a man 

When they’re down on him,” says he, 
“Till you know he’s in the wrong— 
Frien’s ain’t what they ought to be 
When you buy ’em with a song. 

I go in for trustin’ men; 

Sometimes I get fooled—but then, 
Better trust an’ be deceived 

Than to never have believed!” 


Dear, old-fashioned Uncle Dan! 
Steadfast friend and honest man: 
Brave with faith in human kind, 
Strong with trust in God above; 
To a comrade’s frailties blind, 
Quick to see with eyes of love! 
There’s a sermon in his creed 
Surely he who runs may read 
And the world’s a brighter place 
Since he looked it in the face. 


How To GAIN POISE 


Let me examine honestly my mental 
processes, and I must admit that my 
attitude toward others is entirely dif- 
ferent from my attitude toward my- 
self. I must admit that in the seclu- 
sion of my mind, though I may not say 
a word, I am constantly blaming 
others because I am not happy. When- 
ever I bump up against an opposing 
personality and my smooth progress is 
impeded, I secretly blame the opposer. 
I act as though I had shouted to the 
world: “Clear out of the way, every 
one, for I am coming!” Every one 
does not clear out of the way. I did 
not really expect every one to clear 
out of the way. But I act within as 
though I had so expected. I blame. 
Hence kindliness, hence cheerfulness, 
is rendered vastly more difficult for me. 

What I ought to do is this: I ought 
to reflect again and again, and yet 
again, that the beings among whom I 
have to steer, the living environment 
out of which I have to manufacture 
my happiness, are just as inevitable in 
the scheme of evolution as I am my- 
self; have just as much right to be 
themselves as I have to be myself; are 
precisely my equals in the face of Na- 
ture; are capable of being explained 
as I am capable of being explained; 
are entitled to the same latitude as I 
am entitled to; and are no more re- 
sponsible for their composition and 
their environment than I for mine. I 
ought to reflect again and again, and 
yet again that they all deserve from 
me as much sympathy as I give to my- 
self. Having thus reflected in a gen- 
eral manner, I ought to take one by 
one the individuals with whom I am 
brought into frequent contact, and 
seek, by a deliberate effort of the im- 
agination and the reason, to under- 
stand them, to understand why they 
act thus and thus, what their difficul- 
ties are, what their “explanation” is, 
and how friction can be avoided. Here 
is a course of discipline. If I follow it 
I shall gradually lose the preposterous 
habit of blaming, and I shall have laid 
the foundations of that quiet, unshak- 
able self-possession which is the indis- 
pensable preliminary of conduct ac- 
cording to reason, of thorough effi- 
ciency in ‘the machine of happiness. 
—Arnold Bennett. 


ee 


Our life is a keyboard. The Master’s 
fingers will sweep over it, and a weary 
world will catch notes of melody as we 
pass along. The life that is in tune 
with God is keyed to the note of love. 
R. Miller. 


Truth is tough. It will not break, 
like a bubble, at a touch: Nay, you 
may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full at 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 








evening.—O. W. Holmes. 


PRIMARY PLANS 





Canadian Pacific fo Europe 
Shortest Sea Trip by “Empress” Express 


(,° to Europe the most interesting and 
delightful way. See the beauties of 
Canada on a Canadian Pacific Train. 


See Montreal and Quebec 


Historic cities rich in romance. Then on 
down the picturesque Valley of the St. 
Lawrence with its thriving towns and 
forests primeval. 


A Fresh Water 
Salt Water Trip 


Two days down the sheltered St. Law- 
rence River and Gulf, past Anticosti, the 
Magdalens, Cape Breton Island and 
Newfoundland. And then— 


Only 4 Days Open Sea 


Land at Cherbourg in France, South- 
ampton or Liverpool in England, Ham- 
burg in Germany, if you go by one of 
the Canadian Pacific magnificent Em- 
press liners. Others in this fleet of 
twenty-nine passenger ships connect 
Montreal and Quebec with Liverpool, 
Antwerp and Glasgow, sailing every few 
days. 


Agents Everywhere 


The Canadian Pacific is represented by 
General Agents in most principal cities 
and by well qualified local steamship 
agents in nearly every community. Let 
them help you, or write to 


C. E. E. USSHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 
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Reynard the Fox 


‘Retold by Susie XU ‘Best 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
“6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Atsop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
“29 Indian Myths—Bush 
“140 Nursery Tales— Z7aylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland— Maguire 
*320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeain—Milles 
_ *31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader—Fazon 
*228 First Term Primer—Maguise 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers—Fazon 
“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7ay/lop 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Afezter 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Aayne 
*jo Wings and Stings—Halifax 
*41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—fezter 
*204 Boyhood of Liucoln—fezter 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails iu 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*1o2 Thumbeliua and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, II—Rezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—A/cCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


350 Books 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





In Strong 
Paper Covers 


Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics {tall Grades 
) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—/cCadbe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*6o Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker. 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Aaker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCade 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Favzs 
"164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Hone, (Vos. 164, 105,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Fazxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Ar0wn 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Rerter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*$1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Favis 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bushk 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*g90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
ing sley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents per 


*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*g0o1 Adventures of. Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Sro0wn 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arvown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
*263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Busk 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*g7 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Mc Fee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return, 

















112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Graut—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smztk 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverersin Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewzs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—£wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
U—Intermediate—Fazon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Baile 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyrt 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1og Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

"299 Story of Irou—J, Gordon Ogden 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp cloth binding. 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily el 


They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
astic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the ga 5 tel 


following list are supplied also in limp cloth be ms 
$1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 


Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush . 


*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 
*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aushk 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Haliock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—G77fis 
*267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
“310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derr7 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—£ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinne> 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinnes 
523 Story of Missouri—/rerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JMears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of ‘Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wiscousin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthor ne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Svo0wn 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne t 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Havw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
“120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poeins) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Frankiin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)— Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Waititer + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—AHawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


It contains, in addition to many 
This is the most extended list of 
Each book has 82 or more 


Geography, i ® i 


*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
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123 Selections from Wordswofth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from ‘he Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—Aallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale +" 

*1g2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lhving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from = Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Gzvames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—Fazon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 

art II 

*241 Story of the LTliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Af{neid — Church 
(Cond. ) 

*251 Story.of Language and Litera- 
ture— Herzl 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Augo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con 
densed from Scott) —- Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hezlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 


from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield(Con- | 
densed from Dickens)—Heiliy 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- 
peare — Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 

“279 The True Story of the Man in | 
the Moon— Wilson | 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson f 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe/l/ + 

#19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Barnst 

*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 





*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
*143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster ¢ 
*151 ‘he Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Sy7on + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— | 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + | 
156 Edgar Allan Poe— Biography | 
and selected poems—Zink | 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Sco/tt 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorné | 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) | 
Myers — (Double Number — 12¢ 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
+These have biographical sketch of | 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


Full Stock Carried at 
Both Offices. Order 
| 
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How We Made a Ball and What 
We Did With It 


(Continued from page 81) 
good to start people playing at a pic- 
nic or general social gathering. <A 
playground ball, volley ball, stocking 
ball, or basket ball may be used, but 
the basket ball or volley ball is pre- 
ferred. 

To start the game, join all hands in 
a circle and count off, giving each 
player a number; then select someone 
to be “it.” The one who is “it” stands 
in the center of the circle with the 
ball, and throwing it high in the air 
calls a number. The number called 
must rush in and catch the ball before 
it strikes the ground. If he succeeds 
he may require the former “it” to 
again throw up the ball, or he may 
pick somebody else from the circle and 
require him (or her) to throw it up. 
If he does not succeed, he must throw 
up the ball himself and call some other 
number. Then the game proceeds as 
before. If one person fails three times 
he should be required to pay a penalty, 
as “running the gantlet.” 

If the players are all known to one 
another, and there are not too many in 
the circle, names may be used instead 
of numbers. 

Caution! 

The name or number must be called 
before the ball leaves the hands of the 
one throwing it up. 

The ball must be thrown at least as 
high as the diameter of the circle. 

Should the ball fall outside of the 
circle, it must be thrown up again by 
the same player. 

In first learning the game, the ball 
may be caught either in the air or from 
the first bound. 

All players must keep alert, because 
the value of the game consists in 
teaching quickness in responding to a 
number. 

The tendency to call particular 
friends should be avoided, as all should 
be allowed to have an equal part in 
the game. 

Spup 

“Spud” is easily learned after ‘Call 
Ball” has been mastered. It intro- 
duces an opportunity for paying for- 
feits or carrying out a penalty. Play- 
ers are numbered, as in “Call Ball,” 
and the person who is “it” throws the 
ball up as before, calling a number. 
The person whose number is called en- 
deavors to catch the ball, as before, 
but all the other players scatter and 
get as far away from the ball as they 
can. As soon as the “it” has posses- 
sion of the ball, he must call, “Stand!” 
whereupon the rest of the players re- 
main fixed on the spot where they hap- 
pen to be. The “it”? must also remain 
where he is, although he is allowed to 
take one step in any direction. He 
then tries to hit one of the other play- 
ers with the ball, throwing it at “any 
one he likes,” or “anyone he does not 
like,” as the leader should say. If he 
succeeds in hitting someone, it counts 
as a “spud” against that player. If 
the player moves either foot in dodg- 
Ing the throw, it also counts as a 
“spud” against him. If the thrower 
fails to hit any player, it counts as a 
“spud” against him. When any player 
has two “spuds” against him, a pen- 
alty may be enforced. The author has 
used the following penalty, and has 
named it, “Shot at Sunrise’: 

_ The penalized party is stationed fac- 
Ing a tree or wall and the other players 
are lined up at a mark twenty feet 
away. They then are allowed to throw 
at him. It is simplest to begin with 
No. 1 and have players shoot in turn. 
Anyone failing to hit the “mark” must 
stand behind and cover him with his: 
body; this means that the original of- 
fender may be struck only once or 
twice, while some subsequent poor 
marksman may be literally “shot to 
Pieces.” Each subsequent shooter who 
misses is obliged to cover as before, 
and this sometimes results in a line 
SIX or seven deep. The shooting line 
should be moved back to keep it twenty 
feet from the last target. After all 


the players have had one shot at the 


Victim, he throws the ball up and the 
game proceeds as before. 
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CoNnTINUOUS SPUD 

A variation of this game is to have 
the ball, after it is thrown up the first 
time, remain continuously in play, as 
follows: The one who throws it, if he 
misses, must recover the ball and throw 
again. If he hits a player, this one 
must recover the ball and call ‘‘Stand!” 
as before, and endeavor to hit some- 
body else. This continues until some- 
one has three spuds against him, and 
then he is “shot at sunrise.” 

Caution! 

When the playground ball is used, 
players should toss or bowl the ball, 
and not throw it overhand. 

To prevent roughness, sometimes 
persons struck above the shoulders 
are not considered as hit. This means 
that the thrower must try to hit he- 
low the shoulders. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


(Continued from page 45) 


as plainly as he would have done it in 
his own home. He felt that he was en- 
titled to some home life and he set 
apart certain periods for it. It is said 
of President Grant that he was at his 
best at the table with his sympathetic 
wife and lively children; usually for 
an hour or two after dinner in the 
evening he devoted himself to them 
wholly. All his official sternness fell 
off, and he became the affectionate, 
sympathetic father delighting in the 
confidence of his family. 

It is related that after his beautiful 
young daughter Nellie (who was mar- 
ried to Mr. Algernon Sartoris of Eng- 
land) had left the White House for her 
wedding trip, President Grant (to 
whom she was inexpressibly dear) was 
missed. After considerable search he 
was found. Where?—In his only 
daughter’s room, with his head buried 
in her pillow, sobbing with intense 
grief at parting from her. 

Warm-hearted and hospitable, Grant, 
as President, seconded by his wife, 
made the White House the center of 
liberal entertainment and notable pub- 
lic functions. He always impressed 
his visitors by his accurate knowledge 
and powers of clear statement. No 
man could be thrown with him for any 
length of time without admiring and 
respecting him. 

His belief in the essential honesty of 
humankind has often been noted. With 
all his keen insight and experience he 
was one of the most confiding and 
trustful of men. In just how many in- 
stances unscrupulous politicians and 
others took advantage of him, nobody 
knows. His openness and _ integrity 
saved him from being besmirched by 
schemes of which he had been kept in 
ignorance. He was loyal to friends, 
some of whom were quite undeserving, 
when it cost him much to be so. And 
it has been well said that there was 
“no instance of public policy origi- 
nating with President Grant but was 
as honest and vigorous as the actions 
of his private life.” 

His subordinates testify to his jus- 
tice and consideration. He always 
meant what he said; and he didn’t say 
much. “General Grant was usually so 
quiet that, had it been another man, he 
would have seemed saturnine,” said 
one who knew him well. “With him it 
was merely silence, and a silence that 
was more full of kindness and con- 
tentment than anything else.” 

His expression of his thoughts in the 
fewest of short words was as notable 
as his simplicity. It is said that when 
he was invited to open Philadelphia’s 
great Centennial Exposition on May 
10, 1876 (by touching the button that 
started a big Corliss engine and put in 
motion eighteen acres of machinery), 
his letter of acceptance was the one 
line: 

“IT will come and give you a good 

go-off.” 
When the Centennial board’ of man- 
agers received this brief but complete 
message, they were delighted. They 
knew that they could depend upon the 
President, for he was known as a man 
who never failed to fulfill a promise. 

At the end of his second term, Grant 
made the world tour which has already 
been mentioned. So many honors were 
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OU will of course visit Switzerland sooner or later. 


It’s only a 


question of how long you wili delay that trip abroad which you 


have been dreaming about. 


We will gladly suggest an attractive tour. 


We do not sell tickets; our 


sole purpose is to answer questions and enable you to easily plan a de- 
lightful holiday in our Alpine Wonderland. 


Make Your Dream Come True 


Visit Switzerland 





The Rest Seeker's 
Delight 


where every mountain vale is a 
hidden paradise, endearing in its 
simple, natural charm and uplift- 
ing in the incomparable grandeur 
of its beauty. A realm for rest, 
recuperation and recreation. 


The Perennial, Rejuvenating 
Fountain of Health 


where many of mother Earth's 
finest mineral springs have been 
put to medical use in wenderfully 
equipped establishments and_ in 
regions whose bracing Alpine cli- 
mate is another vital and priceless 
factor in the achievement of suc- 
cessful cures. Here in the care- 
free surroundings where delight- 
ful pastimes and up-to-date sports 
are the order of the day, Health, 
Strength and Youth may become 
yours. 


The Realization of a 

Beauty Lover’s Dream 
where azure lakes, flower-strewn 
pastures and fragrant pine forests 
repose like precious gems in a 
setting of glorious mountain 
heights. The land where Sight- 


seeing can be done in utmost com- 
fort, whether it be by the ancient 
diligence, the ultra modern post- 
automobile, mountain railway or 
lake steamer. 


The Student’s Guide 

Through the Ages 
where the eventful epochs in the 
history and the development of 
the old World from the period of 
the lake dwellers on, are vividly 
portrayed through many priceless 
gems of ancient art and architec- 
ture. The haunt of lovers of the 
quaint and curious, and an _ in- 
spiration to those who finish their 
education in one of the country’s 
numerous’ private or _ public 
schools. 


The Land of Picturesque 

Customs and Costumes 
where century-old traditions are 
still honored and observed by the 
generation of to-day. Modernists 
as caterers to tourists but charm- 
ingly old-fashioned in their pri- 
vate life and personal beliefs— 
such are the Swiss of the beaute- 


ous Alpine realms. Make IT 
YOUR PLEASURE TO KNOW 
THEM! 


Dreams of blue lakes and vertiginous Alps. 

Dreams of verdant valleys and snow-capped peaks 

Dreams of quaint old cities and historic landmarks 
Let all your Dreams come true. 


Americans Touring Switzerland 


Need No Passport Vise 


If you are interested in Switzerland—whether you intend to travel now 
or later-—write for packet No. 115 containing complimentary travel 
literature. Keep this announcement as it will not appear again. 





Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 





241 FIFTH AVENUE, Name 
NEW YORK 
Paris: 20 Rue Lafayette. 
London: 11 6 Regent St. S. W. Town 


INFORMATION BLANK 


Swiss Federal Railroads, 
241 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please send me your complimentary packet No. 115. 
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during summer vacation. 


$3,600 a year. 


86 East Randolph Street, 


| WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
EARN $1000 THIS SUMMER? 


If so, investigate the WORLD BOOK. We have a live pro- 
position for superintendents and city teachers for sales work 


E. Popplestone resigned a professorship in a university at 
Now earning over $10,000 annually. 


Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. 
Made $9,000 last year representing the WORLD BOOK. 


If you can qualify, and are free to travel, you can do the 
same and still remain in educational work. 


| W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Great possibilities for permanent employment. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. Charles 


Dept. M.N., Chicago 











word in a dictionary. 


Classes. 


where they go. 


State qualifications in first letter. 


36 SOUTH STATE STREET, 





YOU CAN EARN $100 A WEEK 


THIS SUMMER WITH 


THE NEW INDEXED BIBLE 


This new Bible is alphabetically arranged and is so completely indexed 
and classified that you can find anything in it as easily as you can find a 
That is why it sells so easily. 

Teachers frequently earn from $25 to $50 in a single day with the 
New Indexed Bible working through churches, Sunday Schools and Bible 


Bible representatives command the respect of the best people every- 
The Holy Bible has 2000 years of good will back of it 
and as a book it will always be the world’s best seller. 

To any teacher (man or woman) interested in summer or permanent 
employment we will send a sample prospectus on request, free of charge. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 


DEPT. A4, CHICAGO 














One of the country’s 


qualifications who can work longest. 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

s old and well established business houses, ‘with a nation-wide organi- 
zation, will have openings for nearly fifty women 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Women Teachers 





For Summer Work 


teachers this Spring and Summer. 


or normal school training, three years of 
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ztTEACHERS WANTED Work?', 


We have splendid openings for about 75 teachers for ‘summer work that 
in character and gives an opportunity to travel and 
At the same time you can earn from 


$200 to $500 per month. 


Capitalize your experience, knowledge, and your general educational 
qualifications and at the same time secure financial returns that will as- 
Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, 


is educational 
broaden your general experience. 


tound you. 


can start in first letter. 


515 Kansas City Life Bldg., 








so write at once for full particulars. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 


Give age, education, and time you 








Kansas City, Missouri 











WANTED—Women Teachers to Travel 


this summer. Permanent position if desired, 
SALARY FROM 


Work along lines of education and travel. 
Position affords $200 MONTHLY. Must be at 
Previous business experience un- 


START. 
least 28 years of age. 
necessary. 


Write for particulars. 


Send brief description. 


F.C. RODGERS, Dept. D, Garland Bldg.. CHICAGO 





conferred upon him that his travels 
resembled the royal progress of an 
Alexander. Yet when he returned to 
the United States he planned to settle 
down quietly at Galena, IIl., his old 
home. Instead, however, he resided in 
and near New York. The failure of 
a banking firm in which he was inter- 
ested saddened his closing years. To 
help cover the firm’s deficits, he turned 
over to the creditors his valuable gifts 
from foreign rulers, although he was 
under no legal obligation to do so. 
Also, during his last years, when af- 
flicted with a chronic throat trouble, 
he worked industriously in writing his 
Memoirs, so that his family might be 
provided for after he was gone. 

Grant’s death occurred July 23, 1885, 
at Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N.Y. 
His body lay in state in the New York 
City Hall and 300,000 people passed 
before the bier. His remains, together 
with those of his wife, rest in a splen- 
did tomb on the bank of the Hudson in 
New York City. Above the portico 
are the words with which Grant con- 
cluded his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1868: 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


Could a more fitting epitaph be found 
for the man who, although a great sol- 
dier, was also a great citizen and a 
great peacemaker? 


Getting Pupils into School and 
Keeping Them There 


(Continued from page 22) 


truancy, and so there must be officers 
who will keep track of wayward pu- 
pils and see that they conform to the 
law and remain in school every day 
when it is in session until they are 
fourteen or sixteen years of age. These 
truant or probation officers have a 
very important and at the same time a 
very delicate task to perform. Rough, 
unsympathetic men can do great harm 
to the children who are truants and 
often also to the parents who may be 
in sympathy with their children. As 
suggested above, there are families in 
some communities, usually fresh from 
the Old World, in which there is a 
lack of appreciation of the need of 
keeping children in school until they 
are fourteen years of age or older. 
Many foreigners think their children 
should begin to work so as to increase 
the income of the family when they 
reach the age of nine or ten. Truant 
or probation officers have a difficult 
task to make such persons understand 
the American ideal in educating all 
children, whether or not the parents 
wish to have them educated. 

Truant officers should be connected 
with the office of the county or city 
superintendent of schools in every 
community, and not with any other 
office. They certainly should not be 
agents of the courts. A truant should 
not be regarded as a criminal and he 
should not be dealt with by anyone 
who acts for the courts. Parents who 
do not keep their children in school 
should not in the first instance be re- 
garded as criminals and should not be 
dealt with by court officers. 

As a rule, truant and probation of- 
ficers have no training for their spe- 
cial work. They are often selected be- 
cause of their roughshod ways, the in- 
ference being that a runaway child is 
a criminal who needs chastisement. 
An officer who regards truants from 
this standpoint is likely to do them 
more harm than good. 

The truant officer should have made 
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easily made 
to $10 a Day 935)! = 
for our High Grade Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, Face Creams, Perfumes, Fla. 
vorin, Extracts, Spices, Foods, d 7 bar As- 
sorted Toilet Soap in Fancy Ue sells like Hot 
Cakes. Goods: well known, nationally advertised, 
; Women and Men everywhere 
make big money. Write quick for FREE CATALOG. 


CROFTS & REED, Dept. 252, Chicago, Ill, 


EARN $1200 THIS SUMMER 


Traveling or near home. $273 guaranteed min- 
imum salary for 78 days. Pleasant, educational 
work, Experience unnecessary. A delightful 
summer, and valuable experience. Address 
Educators Association, 303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























not spend Spring, Summer and @~ 
Why Fall gathering | butterflies, in- Faw 

sects? I buy hunareds of kinds for collections. & 
Some worth $1 ction each. Simple cae work \N 


d ic (not stamps r my Il- 
fu opr ted Pros, ~ by “MR. SIN Chau. Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 


$13.95 Goodyear All-Weather Coat Free 


Goodyear Manufacturing Co., 1354-R, Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send 
a handsome, Rainproofed, All-Weather coat to one 
person in each locality who will show and recom- 
mend it to friends, If you want one, write today. 


for. to 0. 
MEN-WOMEN (rena “Without risk to you we will Lan 
ioe MAME MONEY 3p! teguitl ficil 
large ge acquaint- REPRESENTING }; Ho. nan eeelee. 
Tellable we pee PEARL IMPORTERS ‘ for ‘al 


pleasant dignifie 
A. J. ALSDORF CORP., Dept. C, 404 So. Wells St, Chicas it 


KOD A FINISHING. Not the cheap 


way, but the most reliable, 

Our quality work insures 
best prints from every negative. Get Particulars 
and List of Prizes. Or send Trial Order. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 13-B, LaCrosse, Wis. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


S on g Writ ers | Have Big | Bar I ‘ee 


st proposition, 
‘AGO. 


ave 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICA 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 Dp Course. 
Details FREE. Producers th tg 334 St Louis, Mo. 


W. 2 t qq Stories, Poems, Plays.ete. are wanted for pub. 
T1 ers lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 















































For Memory’s 
G d The Best Memory Gem 
ar en Book For Grade Schools 

Compiled and arranged by LUCIA MAY 
WIANT, Supervisor of Expression, Day- 
ton, Ohio Public Schools. 

Every teacher should realize the value of 
memory gems in the schoolroom. There 
is nothing that brings more pleasure, and 
at the same time more culture and refine- 
ment to pupils, or, indeed, to maturer 
minds, than the committing to memory of 
terse, beautiful thoughts of the ‘world’s 
most helpful thinkers. These thoughts 
linger long in our minds and even in the 
busiest life, recur again and again, help- 
ing to solve the every-day problems that 
confront us all. 

For Memory’s Garden not only contains 
some of the choicest gems of thought, se- 
lected from the best writers of all ages, 
but the unique arrangement of the book 
makes it particularly serviceable in the 
schoolroom, easy to use and thus more 
valuable for the pupils. The selections are 
arranged by grades, forty for each grade 
from the first to the eighth, one for each 
week of the school year. The selections 
for each grade are numbered from one to 
forty and are so arranged that corres- 
ponding numbers in the various grades are 
appropriate to the same season of the year 
or the same Special Days celebrated in the 
schoolroom. Thus, selection No. 5 in each 
grade is appropriate for Autumn, No. 10 
to Thanksgiving, No. 15 to Christmas, etc. 

This book is intended for the use of both 
teachers and pupils and the low price places 
it within the reach of all. It contains 56 
pages, is well printed on good paper and 
bound in durable limp cloth covers. 

Price 30c per copy, postpaid. In lots of 
one dozen or more, 25c per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office: McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
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Genuine rope 
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Study of our FREE course in Sales- 
manship familiarizes you with the 
fascinating art of scientific selling 
and enables you to spend your va- 
cations pleasantly and profitably in 
dignified sales work. Permanent 
employment leading to highly paid 
executive positions open to those 
who meet our requirements. 


Tell us your experience and am- 
bitions and we will show you the 
‘‘North Ridge Way to Bigger Pay.’”’ 


WRITE TODAY 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 


Dept. A. FREEPORT, ILL. 


WAKE MONEY AT HOME 


y can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show 
cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple Instructograph method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cash each 
week, Full particulars and booklet free, 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
106 Ryrie Building 














Toronto, Canada 











SUMMER WORK 
Calling on school boards. $150.00 per 
month salary and liberal commission. 


Address, R. O. EVANS & CO., 
9 East Harrison, Chicago, III. 














Ladies learn easily and quickly by mail 
in spare time at home. We assist you 
to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 

Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome book 
of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. , 
* I wear them day and night. { 
y They are perfectly comfort-; 
‘able. No one sees them. Write! 
me and I will tell you a true 
reed how J got deaf and how 


make you hear. Address Medi 
sea ledicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


AM Ear DrumCo. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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special preparation for his work. He 
should be a student of child nature 
and of the sociological conditions which 
lead to truancy. He should know how 
to handle people diplomatically, and 
he should have sympathy with young 
persons who rebel against the restric- 
tions of the school. From one stand- 
point, it is not to the discredit of a boy 
that he feels a longing to be out in the 
open, living an adventurous life; and 
he should not be treated as though he 
were guilty of some heinous crime 
when he runs away from school. The 
problem of the truant officer is to make 
the school seem attractive to him 
rather than to drive him back under 
threats. 


Anecdotes of Roosevelt 


A bronze replica of James Earl 
Fraser’s bust of Theodore Roosevelt 
was unveiled at the Roosevelt School 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., recently, one 
of the speakers being Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Roosevelt’s sister. 

In the course of her address Mrs. 
Robinson told how Theodore Roosevelt 
as a boy loved and read stories, like 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, how weak and 
delicate he was and how he promised 
to exercise daily to build up a strong 
body. 

The speaker continued to tell of the 
obstacle walks that Roosevelt used to 
take with a great crowd of children. 





-|He was very fond of these and the ob- 


ject of these walks was to go over or 
through every object that obstructed 
their path. It was against the rules to 
go around and everyone who failed to 
go over or through suffered the indig- 
nity of being obliged to turn around 
and go home. 

“So I want you to think of him,” 
continued Mrs. Robinson, “the man 
who always went over or through— 
never around. He wert right straight 
forward to the task he had to do and 
he loved nothing more than an ob- 
stacle. I am sure the name of this 
school will occur to all you little ones 
when you are tempted to do something 
that is not right—perhaps when you 
are prompted to tell some little un- 
truth. I think you will come to look 
upon Roosevelt as a sort of patron- 
saint and at such times will pause to 
think that he would not like the thing 
which you are about to do. Let the 
thought of him rule your lives that 
you may be true, honest and decent in 
all things.” 


When Goethe was dying he asked 
for more light. Well, we all need that 
but quite emphatically we need more 
air. Our little round of tasks has a 
tendency to restrict and cramp us and 
the air becomes stale and vitiated. So 
it is that we need to step forth from 
our small routine into the great spaces 
where we may breathe in the air of 
truth in all its manifestations—na- 
ture, art, science, literature—that we 
may feel our lives expand. So while 
we are crying out. for more light we 
should also yearn for more air. Our 
pedagogy should always be supplied 
with generous ventilation—Ohio Edu- 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 








We need Jive young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, «Monroe Bldg., 











Chicago, Illinois 











Progressive Superintendents and Principals 





Spend Your Summer Traveling. 
We Will Pay You a Substantial Salary and 
Allow You a Liberal Commission on All You Accomplish 


OU are accustomed to direct and influence the American Educator, and we will teach 


teachers. During the three summer you success at our own risk and expense. 
months you can use your skill tor greater Tt — oi a f 
financial gain than you derive from all the he close personal co-operation of an ex- 
perienced manager insures your progress. 


teaching months of the year. 

8 : We show you how to proceed and we guar- 
The American Educator has a big message antee your earnings. 
for teachers. You are equipped to carry it 


r - WwW ant y ‘ stantial salary a 
to them individually or in groupe. e grant you a substantial salary and 


allow you a liberal commission on all you 
, 5) mplish. 
You know how many educators of high accomplish 


standing utilize their vacation months en- By the summer's work you can broaden 


joyably and with earnings of hundreds of your outlook, increase your bank account, 
dollars in similar work. You would do it and meanwhile skill yourself for permanent 
too if you were sure of success. and responsible positions in a far more prof- 


itable line of work than your present one if 
desired. Write for details. 





Come with usin spreading the message of 


Ralph Durham Company, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














sentatives. 


Atlas Headquarters 





| EARN $1000.00 or MORE 
| DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 


YOUR SUMMER’S WORK can be agreeable— 
interesting and profitable this year. 


A NEW CRAM ATLAS 


at a popular price will be ready and we can care for more sales repre- 
We assure your success by our sales plan, exclusive 
territory protection, and close personal instructions and cooperation. 
Right now is probably the best time in all history for the sale of a 
really, good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. 
details—and a copy of Cramograms. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM C0., 


WRITE AT ONCE for 


111 North Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Business Established 1867 




















| 
| = = ALC DC 
| HERE I AM 

I KNOW MANY OF YOU 

1 AM SURE YOU REMEMBER ME 

WE WORKED TOGETHER SEVERAL SUMMERS 
WE HAD A GOOD TIME AND 

WE EARNED A LOT OF MONEY, DIDN’T WE? 
I'VE BEEN GONE FOR TEN YEARS 

MY COMPANY HAS BROUGHT ME BACK AGAIN 
AND I WANT TO HELP YOU TEACHERS | 
EARN AT LEAST $100 A WEEK THIS SUMMER | 
I’M ALL DRESSED UP AND MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN EVER 

| YOU WILL ENJOY WORKING WITH ME 

_ ADDRESS ME BY MY FULL NAME 


| THE ROYAL BIBLE SCROLL 


| SUITE 1716-20 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, DEPT. G-4 CHICAGO 
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Beautifully 
Embroidered 
















‘ Garments 






..&2, The loveli- 
7 est most 
fashionable 
is 7 modelinthe 
med §Season’s ad- 
vanced style. 
A Combines all 
A thelatest ideas 
a in ladies’ suit 
We, dresses, Can 
$1 be worn as a 
 guimpe dress 
ye or as a suit. 
$1 A wondere 
=} ful bargain 
m@ at $3.98 and 
e we don’t ask 
fq One Cent in ad- 
# vance. Send 
for it, examine 
he it and if dissat- 
isfied return to 
us, and we will 
refund your 
money. 


SWISS 
Embroidered 


in a dainty pattern 
as illustrated on excel- 
lent grade of linene. 
Long coat lapels fit 
/snug at neck. New 

style bell shapesieeves, 
An $8.00 value for only 
$3.98. Order by 
No. 113. 


The illustra- 
tion does not ae 
near express 

the wonderful 
value here of- 














stant admiration, 
TWO COLORS— 


Blue or Rose. ‘ SEND NO 
SIZES—16 to 46, MONEY 


Just send your name and address today. No 
money. State size, color and number of dress, Pay 
postman $3.98 on arrival, plus a few pennies postage. 


Lee Thomas Co., pept. 956 Chicago 












The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 
15 CENT PER COPY 


PREPAID 








CGhe Golden Book 
MOLLE SONGS | 
<4 Tr 















yoLssman 20) 





rr ar 
WALL & M°CREARY. 
CHICAGO, 148 


The Best All-round 
Song Book 


In this extremely low priced song book 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 
is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, patriotic songs, songs for 
special days, etc. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of eachsof our leading 
patriotic songs-—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 Ibs, per hundred copies. 


















F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 


“Did you ever catch your husband 
flirting?” “Yes; once.” “What did 
you do to him?” “Married him!” 


“I can’t imagine why Bertie is so 
brainless; can you?” “Why, of course. 
There’s a theory that he was brought 
up on a vacuum bottle.” 


“Say, old chap, can you lend me 
fifty?” “No; sorry. have only 
forty.” ‘‘Well, then let me have the 
forty and you can owe me ten!” 


Wife—The doctor said right away 
that I needed a stimulant. Then he 
asked to see my tongue. Hub—Heav- 
ens! I hope he didn’t give you a stimu- 
lant for that. 


Uncle. Ed—Well, Johnny, how do 
you spell giraffe?” Johnny—G-i-r-a-f-e, 
Uncle—The dictionary spells it with 
two f’s. Johnny—Well, you asked me 
how I spelled it, uncle. 


“Why, sonny, how did you get your 
clothes so badly torn?” ‘“Tryin’ to 
keep a good little boy from bein’ lick- 
ed.” “A brave little lad! And who 
_— the good little boy you defended?” 
“cc e! . 


“Mummy, I’m going to give auntie 
my spade and pail.” “What for, Wil- 
lie?” “So she can kick it.” “Kick 
it?” “Yes. Daddy said we would have 
a lot of money if auntie would kick the 
bucket!” 


“What’s them?” inquired Farmer 
Corntossel as his wife was preparing 
for the party. “Those are olives.” 
“What are they good for?” “Good to 
eat.” “What else? You can’t tell me 
anything with a taste like that oughtn’t 
to cure something.” 


A little girl who was thought to be 
sub-normal was sent over to the oppor- 
tunity school but the teachers in that 
school could not find much the matter 
with her and sent her back. One of 
her companions explained the situation 
as follows: “Janey was going to be an 
idiot but couldn’t pass the examina- 
tion.’ 


A man rushed into the tax office of a 
certain county complaining that he had 
been wrongly charged $2.00 for keep- 
ing a goat. The young clerk insisted 
the charge was correct, calmly present- 
ing a copy of the tax regulations and 
pointing to the following clause: “For 
all property bounding and abutting on 
the highway, 50 cents per foot!’ 


A member of a national medical asso- 
ciation tells the following story at the 
expense of a physician: “Are you 
sure,” an anxious patient once asked— 
“are you sure that I shall recover? I 
have heard that doctors have some- 
times given wrong diagnoses and treat- 
ed a patient for pneumonia who after- 
wards died of typhoid fever.” “You 
have been woefully misinformed,” re- 
plied the physician, indignantly. “If I 
treat a man for pneumonia, he dies of 
pneumonia.” 


A gentleman was one day visiting a 
lunatic asylum, and while walking in 
the grounds he met a patient, to whom 
he said: “Well, my good man, how did 
you get here?” The lunatic replied as 
follows: “Well, sir, you see, I married 
a widow with a grown-up daughter, 
and then my father married that same 
stepdaughter, and that made my 
wife the mother-in-law of her father- 
in-law, and my father became my step- 
son. Then my stepmother, the daugh- 
ter of my wife, had a son, and that 
boy, of course, was my brother, because 
he was my father’s son, but he was al- 
so the son of my wife’s stepdaughter, 
and therefore her grandson, and that 
made me grandfather of my _ step- 
brother. Then my wife had a son, so 
my mother-in-law, the stepsister of my 
son, is also his grandmother, because 
he is her stepson’s child; my father- 
in-law is the brother of my child, be- 
cause his stepsister is his wife; I am 
the brother of my own son, who is al- 
so the son of my step-grandmother; I 
am my mother’s brother-in-law; my 
wife is her own child’s aunt; my son is 
my father’s nephew; and I am my own 














grandfather.” 
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Best Maferial for School Entertainments 
and Special Day Exercises 








CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 























Closing Day Exercises 








FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 
AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Part I—June Yoices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades, 

PartII—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the First 5 Grades. 
PartIII—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Part1V—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 

Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. ; 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 

This is a book. that every teacher will ‘want to own; in fact it is 
an indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of 
school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to the 
hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment 
Department of Normal] Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as 
to an interesting closing day program, There is’ no similar book on 
the market. The variety of material and the usable suggestions are 
infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts consist of var- 
ious features, which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real preducts of graduates. There are more than 
forty suggestive programs. There are nearly: 200 selections in all. 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Plays and Exercises. 


Santa Claus; Mother 


The Truly Believers; 


been written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays 
and are principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play tried and 


proved before publication in this form. The following are: the plays mance ante 
in each volume: Little Plays and 
VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols ; Mother Goose Conven- Exercises 


tion; Fairy Sunshine; 


Reception ; Little Mothers; Christmas Secrets ; Red, White and Blue. 

VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
aShoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Frost; Mother's Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- 
room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 

VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
Arbor Day Panorama; Choosing a Valentine ; Modern Minutemen ; The 


Fairy Garden; Robin Hood’s Party ; February Fairies; Vacatiun Time; | 
Thanksgiving Entertainment. 


192 pages in each volume. 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short 
Some with Drills, Marches and Music. They have 











wumece eines 


The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time ; The Real 
Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry ; Japanese 








A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 





? A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DARBY HY 








Price, 35 cents per volume, postpaid. 








NETRUCTOR ENTER TAMMENT sens 


ASEAN ICICI T/ 
PIECES 4x0 PLAYS 
J PATRIOTIC DAYS 
MRE SARTO 








7 A.OWEM PUBLISHING COMPANY DANSVILLE WY 











Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the contents 
may be used in any patriotic program. 

The contents include 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abundance of drills, 
quotations, verses to familiar tunes, etc., to make any patriotic pro- 
gram complete and interesting. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of 
selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are bright 
and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little of the 
material has ever before been published in book form. There are 
dignified entire programs for the higher grades. Among the plays 
included in the Flag Day division is an excellent dramatization of 
“The Man Without a Country,’’ which should be a striking number 
on any patriotic program, 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 








Boys and girls will adore to “dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘“‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 











120 pages. 


grams will be delighted with the book. 




















Price 35 cents, postpaid. 





Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages......  .35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........  .35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... .35 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages..............+0++ +30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages.........  .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages............+.2224  .30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages................ +30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages.............++ «00 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages., .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.... .75 


The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed upon request. 





F. A. OWEN 








PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCuneBlidg., DES MOINES, IOWA: Order from Nearest Point. 
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Poise; a rare quality in children 


HE value of music in public schools is recognized 

more and more these days. You see with the 
advent of the school piano came an earnest effort on 
the part of the teachers to make the music hours worth 
while—each day. They could do it, too, because the 
new little piano enabled them to undertake more 
difficult and more interesting music. 


Children reflect such training in their activities out- 


you are interested in obtaining a 
Strohber Diminutive piano for a 
church, mission, club, Y. W. C. A. 
or Y. M.C. A., lodge, bungalow in 
the country, camp or home, we will 
help you. 


SMITH & BARNES ~ STROHBER ~ 


side of school. You are judged as a teacher by their 
conduct there. Parents are quick to recognize and 
appreciate those little changes that come in children. 


School music is the great promoter of poise. The 
STROHBER DIMINUTIVE is the great promoter of 
school music. You can have one for your school—a 
local music merchant in your community can supply 
you. We can arrange it for you—mail the coupon. 


smallest complete upright piano 
made; teacher sees theclass over its top. 
Light in weight, can be moved from 
room to room by two small boys. Full 
sizedkeys, standard 88 note keyboard. 


LESSING- HOFFMANN - WILLARD 


Pianos - Players - Grands 


SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


1872 CLYBOURN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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A Colgate Game 


for two, three or four players 


E object of the game is to be the first player to | under side—so the shaft of pin becomes a handle by 
get his man over the path of 65 spaces to es house _ which to move each Man around the board. 


of “Good Teeth— Good Health.” To get a Chance Number, turn all Chance Numbers 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the sheet smoothly on thin face down at one side of gameboard, mix them up and 


cardboard. Cut out gameboard, square Chance Numbers,  dtaw one. Return Chance Number to pile at the end of 
circular Men, Baal and these ati. each player’s turn. Each player moves his Man as many 
spaces as Chance Number indicates, and follows game- 


To make Men easy to handle, stick a pin through the _ board directions. 


When a Man reaches No. 61, he must wait for exact ' ’ » 
number to go out (No. 65). I i | Lt , 


The game is ended and won when one of the players WARD | REWARD | REWARD | du! 


WARD REWARD 
reaches “Good Teeth—Good Health.” 
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Aboveare Men for playing. 


At right are Chance 
umbers. 











art Here 


53 
po a Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream. 
Take an- 
other turn. 
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| Toothdecays! 


Go back to space 24. 









































You form habit of brush- 
ing teeth morning and 
410 night. Take brush re- 
Teeth brushed ward and another turn. 
round and You form 
round. Go . habit of going 



































ahead 3 spaces. ee twice ayeartodentist. 
Take dentist reward § 
and another turn. 
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Your Dental Hygiene COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 

lesson is played into this Roun @ eantheet fat Dhan... a2. <o.<erereenssssnseiessnsevssonnnsonbensonesnnsosensnesss School, District No............++. No. ot pupils in my direct charge......... -+- 

eet g cesar’ Reference (Name of School Superintendent or member of School Board) .......++.++ssssesesssesseeseeeerees seat au Sebuscusabiventeowteseneee eeoasa sb ees seebdebessecoss= vee 

ing trial tubes of Ribbon Your Name. ........cscccccecsscsssccccscoscccecccscecccccccccsscsccscoccescescsccsccccsoescsseassscescnscococscsceseees NSWUED ssi ss dona eccesechescosscevebbecasianartdessasiassoee- 

Dental Cream will be sent, : 

free, to teachers, once a Picanto Ss 545552 caupshebsosenseposepebenssspetebenmucessospburessacsyoem COUt........0cc00..cccsccrocccscccnscvesccesevossscees DAMOO So. oo sise0ssoxephoscovseceowssiesosceses:+: 600 

year. Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which) 

Send coupon today. on0cceone00e00e eed coccecceee$eseeeoebeeeel eel ccccccees000ebe enc ee nse cceneescn ens soccceces see sooes oetteccececnee ses Soeeceneeneneneeceeooocces cpcn oo cee costo ees cepecoesceonosceoonoeels:® reese 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) r 














